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ABSTRACT 

__ A Study of successful urban schools was conduSted 

using twc research strategies. Part One of this report consists of 
eight case studies of elementary schools in mi d western cities i The 
case^reports were based on self-studies^ in many instances by school 
staff^memters. The_studies were constructed to focus on the human 
factors that n^Jc€_the individual schools exceptional. The second 
% section of the report is a compre h§nsive review of research 
literature. Htindreds of studies were reviewed and their findings 
synthesized tc identify critical factcrs contributing to 
exceptionality. Data sources and search strategies are appended. 
(Authbr/HK)' " 
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Foreword 



' . v 

' o : : 

XVeadlng the Phi Deita Kappa research study on exceptional urban 
' elementary schbbls gives one a sense of hope for the future, of urban 
education: The last two decades have been turbulent lor all schools, 
especially those in urban areas, the infusion of billions of dollars of 
federal funds has hot aiways produced the h(^ While 
dollars c^unpoMant, this jtiidy shows that they alplie do hot make suc- 
cessful urban schools; people do. , 

Ttve study is reported in two parts. Part I consists of eight case 
studies of elementary schbqls in large and medium-size midwesterh 
cities, the schools were identified a priori as exceptional schools, 
schools that have somehow been able'^to overcome, many of the negative 
factors that typxally have ah impact oh urban educatioh. 

ducted by those closely associated with the particular school, in many 
cases by staff members of that school. While dfteh subjective, these 
: studies come closer to capturing the_ humah facto that Riake- these 
schools work than would a purely statistical' study. Eeadiilg them pro- 
vides a^ersbhal view of successful schopla,ih ac ti^. 

Part II is a comprehensive review of the research literature on excep- 
tional urban elementary schools: the team that conducted this secon- 
dary source literature review examined hundreds of studies and syn^ 
thesized the findings to identify the critical factors cbhtribiitihg to ex- 
ceptionality: / * * . . 

the two parts of this study were carried out by separate investigating 
teams, each workihg ihdepehdehtly of the other. The prcKediires used 
m the literature s^rch ^eflec^d the- best Research ^chriiques. No 
such rigorous standards were applied in the case-study effort. Hpwever, 
the reader will find a high correlatiph between the causative factjDrs 
P^^^J^ f^i^tudies and tl^^ that the literature review identifies 

as being associated with successful urban elementary education: 

Phi Delta Kappais grateful to the Lilly Endowment, Ihc^ for funding 
this study and to Dean Evans, sehibr program officer at Lilly, for the 
wise counsel given those involved:- 



Phi Delta Kappa is also grateful and deeply indebted to the Indiana 
University Schodl of Education and to the faculty members who com- 
prised the investigating teams. 

A special word of appreciation is extended to the staffs of the eight 
school systems from which the case studies were drawii. They devoted 
many, many hours to gathering data while still carrying on their regular 
aasi^ments. 

This Phi Delta Kappa study represents a truly collaborative effort by 
a foundation, a professional organization, a university, and a number of 
public school systems working together to provide information that can 
be used in imprbvihg urban education. Research, leadership, and service 
are the ideal^s u^poji which Phi Del^ Kappa was founded. This study 
represents one effort to carry out these ideals. 



Lowell C. Rose 
Execulioe Secretary 
Phi Delt^kappa 
June 1980 
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tiitroduction to the Cas6 Studies 

by 

Leonard L. Gregory N 

F^aced with evidence that schools iii Urban areas can be succe^^ 
researchers have turned their attention to studying these exceptions to 
help educators make betted policy decisions to increase the effectiveness 
of urban schools. To date researchers have used three approaches in 
studying urban' schools: One approach has cdncenp*ated on describing 
the characteristics of exceptional schools or programs employing nor- 
mative survey and/or case study tecjiniques IChase, 1977: Trisman, 
Waller, and Wilder, 1977; Wargo, 1977). The conclusions arrived at 
employing these techniques are: 

1. Local and situatibhal factors— including program leadership, staff 
arid district commitment, and effectiveness of implementation— are 
crucial to program success (Chase, 1977, p. 38). * _ 

2. Good reading programs exist where reading is defined as ah irrpor- 
tarit instruct ibrial goal (Trisman^ Wall^^^^ 1977, p. 11)^ 

3: Directly relevant instruction is associated with successful compen^ 
satory education projects I Wargo, 1977, p. 9j. 

A second approach (Brookover, 1977ai 1977b) has attempted to iden- 
tify the variables associated with high Jevels of student achievement 
using rhultiple regression techhiques. The conclusions have typically 
been framed in terms of variables or variable clusters that contribute 
significantly"^ to student achievement: 

1. The staff of the irriprbvirig schools hold decidedly higher and ap- 
V : rentiy increasing levels of expectations with regard to educational ac- 
compUshments of their students iBrbokbver, 1977a, p. 5). 

2. Teachers in the high-achieving schools seem to e 

teachers:** They are better trained, higher paid, and more experienced 
(bureau of School Program^lEj/aJuation, 1976). 

3. Background factors (SES, health, etHhicity, and attendance) and 
» eading test scores in earlier grades were found to account for the largest 
part of the variation in sixth grade reading scores for the children in our 
sample (Pascal et al., 1976, p. vij. 

A third approach (Dougharty, 1978: Nichols, 1976; Summers and 
Wolfe, 1977) has nbt concentrated specifically oh exceptional schbols, 
but has investigated the phenbmei^^ of student* achievement in urban 
districts as a measure of school effectiveness. Like the second approach, 
these researchers frequently apply multiple regressibh techniques tb 
liormative sUrvey data. Their fihdirigSr when they report on exceptional 
perfdrmance, are similar to those noted above: 
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1. Differences in perforrhahces arhbhg schbdls are hot due to dif- ' 
ferences in the concentration of resources^ ... I f there wis a difference 
among schools, it was the basic skills emphasis of the effective schools 
(Dpugharty. 1977. p. i?). : 

2. Being ih'a school with a large proportidh of Ibw-achievers has a 
negative effect on iearnrng for ail students (Summers and Wolfe, 1977. 
p. 6461. 

3. Teacher experience, age, and salary were significantly related to 
achievement, as was the academic drientatidn .of the school (Nichols, 
1976, p. ibj. 

The findings cited above represent pioneer efforts by researchers in-Ur- 
ban education and provide benchmarks in an uncharted area: They 
document exceptional performance, in urban ^reas that arc usualiy 
characterized by disappbihf.ihg performahcei But the consequence of 
such research efforts to date has had limited utility to policy makers and 
planners concerned with improvement in urban education. The limita- 
tibh bf such findings for the educational pblicy maker or planner is that 
they concentrate on descriptiohs of" successful scnbbls and programs. 
They answer the question. "How are successful urban schools different 
from unsuccessful urban schools?** The schools studied have been iden- 
tified a priori successful. The schools are successful because they 
have special characteristics, i:e.. external grarfts. strong leaders, special 
emphasis programs. The descnptibhs become the cause. 

Ah educational plahher rhay be ihterested in such descriptive distihc- 
tiofts but is more likely to be^ concerned with 

"Why did these schools or programs become successful or exceptional 
when bthers did hot?" The planner or decisioh maker heeds to uhder'' 
stand the development of the "maverick'' school sufficiently to be able 
to increase the number of mavericks and to counteract the self-fuifiUing 
prophecy that urban schools by definitior^ are iow*achieving. 

Uhderstahdihg the deveTopment, rather thah the descriptioh of the 
maverick urban elementary school implies a different perspective for the 
researcher. It calls for a focus on the past instead of_ the present, on the 
prbcess^bf change rather thah the state bf success. If educatibnal plah- 
n^rs and policy makers are to learn anything from examples of success in 
urban schools, they must know how to initiate those changes that 
facilitate success ih schools. Th^ must learn hbw the prbcess bf evolu- 
tion works within thb^e schools. 

Procedures for Cbhductihg the Case Studies 

______ k _#__.! _ _ ___ _. 

- Building upon previous research efforts, the project itaff for the case 
studies attempted to focus on the process of change in imprcving urban 
eleniehtary schools in order to draw implications for policy makers by: 

1: Emphasizing the study of evolving and improving urban schools 
ratherJLhan "model" schools. - 

2. Concentrating oh a retrospective recohstructioh bf events br ih- 
cidents that by logical inference related to this impioverheht. 

=3- i n 



: _ I^^J^^^^it 9^ l'^^_94*^^l^^^ ^^^^ iK^^^^/i^IKi ^9 specif ia issues 
facing local district administrators and state and federal policy makers 
who are cbhceriied with improving urban education. ^ 



'Whether gathering data de novo or dealing with data from secondary 
sources, the project staff has used the critical incidents technique to 
identify those events that seemed to determine the course of a schoofs 
development. The local team in condaqting its self-study has tried to 
identify retrospectively the sequence of tRose events that modified the 
basic elements of the school over time and to describe, where possible, 
the circumstances surroanding each event. ~ 

The project staff hoped to aggregate data across the eight case studies 
of the urban elementary schools involved to strengthen any inference^ 
made concerning^c^^ to exceptionality in school per- 

formance. The data generated through the eight case studies was not 
uniform in quantity or quality. Consequentiy. to the extent jiossibie, 
both research studies and case studies from secondary sources were used 
to supplement the current data gathering efforts (See Part II). 

Throughout the data gathering, the project staff emphasized 
rhahipulable elements in a school environment in order to draw some 
Pj^y^c^^ jii^P^^<^^ps for locaU state^, and natib^ ^A^?^?- '^^^ 

intent was to come up with practical recommendations for those in- 
terested in increasing the number of except iohal schools in urban school 
districts. 

The case studies were designed to observe the changes in a set of in- 
dependent variables in an elementary school, as the dependent variable 
(student achievement) fluctuates. Obaervatibh was restricted to schools 
in which the dependent variable fluctuates in a single direction; thkt is, 
studeat achievement levels in a school are rising. The changes in the in- 
dependent variables were reconstructed over time in case histories of 
urban elementary schoo^^ and an effort was made to describe 
these events— who participated, who was affected, what triggered the 
events. . ' , 

The essential nature of the study was historical, and ideally the design 
was to rely on data gathered uniformly from the sampled schools and 
from the individuals in those schools who participated in the events be- 
ing studied. Limitations of time and resources, however, restricted com- 
plete uniformity in such gathering, thus sacrificing some 
generaiizabiiity to the criterion of internal validity. 

Urbaii Eletiientary Schools Self-Study 

Overview. The self-study was designed to obtain primary source data 
through case histories of improving urban elementary schools. Eight 
rhidwesterh urban school districts were asked to participate in the proj- 
ect by contributing a case history of an improving elementapr school in 
their district. Local teams, whose membership was determined by the 
district, identified and studied the selected schc^. The project staff, in 
addition to supplying the initial impetus to the local tedm at a plahhihg 
conlference held at Phi Delta Kappa international Headquarters in 



December 1978, provided technical assistance throughout the period of 
the seirstudy-^locatihg cbhsultahts, assisting with data collection, 
observing, advisiri|;^ and prbcu ring heeded rhaterials. Although the local 
districts acted independently^' their preparation of their case studies 
reflected common guideijnes agreed upon during the planning period. 

The eight case histories are a small sample and are certainly hot 
generalizable to the population of urban elementary schools in this coun- 
try. However,^ the da.ta were collected from primary sources specifically 
to meet the objectives of this project and are supplemented by the secon- 
dary soul-ce data in Part II- u : 

identification of Participating Schooi Districts. The eight midwestem 
urban school, districts participatinj? in this study are: Indiahapblis, 
Gary, Fort Wayhe, Terre Halite, Louisville, Cihcihhati, Chicago, ahd 
Decatur (111:). The school case studies director visited each district 
superintendent to explain the project and the conditions under which the 
district would participate, and to sblicit suggestions the district might 
have to contribute to the project. An effort was made to maintain max- 
imum fiexibiiity in the self-studies for the divergent interests, needs, and 
resources of the individual districts. 

lii addition to the eight participatihg^iA^nc^^ two additional districts 
were invited to serve as consulting districts: St: Louis and Dayton. 
Their role was to provide a sounding board for testing project pro* 
cedures ahd butcbrhes ih the plahhihg cbhferehce ahd the syhthesis cbh^ 
ference: 

The Planning Conference.^ Each participating district selected a three- 
member local plahhihg team, including a central office admihistratbr and 
ah elemehtary classE^ to attehd a planning conference. Prior 

to the conference, the members of each local team met to review the 
study proposal, to discuss possible schools to be selected for the self^ 
study, tb ihv^htbry techhical assistahce heeds that might be met by the 
project staff or with funds provided In the local grant, and to Identify 
issues they wished to have discussed at the planning conference. 

The twb cbnsultihg diistricts selected twb^member teams cbmpbsed bf 
persons wi th expertise ih ^ ij^ah educatioh a nd/or _schbo[ sel f *s tudy _ pro- 
cedures. They met prior to the planning conference to review the study 
prbpbsal ahd tb identify issues to be cbhsidered ih the cbnferehce. 

The prbject staff ^rrahged for two cbhferehce presehtatibhs by' 
specialists in urban education, prepared discussion glides to direct the 
planning that was to take place at the conference, and developed initial 
resource materials for the local study teams. 

The presentatidns by Daniel U: Levine and Wilbur Hrodkover were 
designed to stimulate and inform the planning conference participants 
and. tb cbhtribute to the bverall study by presenting bbth new findings 
ahd syntheses bf fihdihgs abbiit urbah elementary educatibh ih the 
literature. 

The discussion guides prepared for the planning conference covered 
the topics bh which cbhcurrence was sbught tb allow for cross-school 
comparison of data collected in the school self-studies. The topics were: 
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1: Criteria fcffschooi selection 

2. AgreeitienjtSa^'letnents or clusters of elements to be studied ' 

' 3. pefihitibh'<>r^y teFths used in the study 

• 4: Composition d^>cal study teams 

^5. Types of data » be sought in identifying and explaining critical 
incidents \ 

6: Techniques of (Uta collection 

7. Outline for developing and reporting the case history _ 

1 ^consultation provided to the local study teamlj^h- 

eluded possible data sources, techniques in writing case stadieSr ways of 
recognizing and treating bias, and how to conduct interviews and 
develop questionnaires. 

Locai Team i^re-Study Activities. Before beginning the^self-studyr the 
local district ij appointed a local study team, 2} designated a team 
chairiDersbh to serve as liaison to the project staff, 3} developed a local 
budget for the use of the grant fun^ 4)^ designated a target school for 
study that met the criteria agreed upon at the planning conference, and 
51 outlined a proposal for conducting the self-stud^. The school case 
studies^ director was available thrbughbut the selfstudy peribd and 
assisted the local teams in these tasks: 

The Self-Study Process. The school districts operated largely on their 
bwh in cbhductihg the self study. The local teams worked with staff. 
studentSr_parents, and 4nemb^ associated with the 

target school. The school case studies director and his staff functioned 
largely in a technical assistance role, responding to W Aoc requests, 
yi^H^'*?^^^ *^jr two scheduled visits tb each district; ^hd irrbhe instance 
assisting in the data gathering with the local team. ^"v 

Integrating the Case Studies. After receiving the caVe histories from 
the eight schbbls, the school case studies director integrated them into a 
concluding, chapter that provides a reasonable sUmttiary bf the self- 
study projecL 

Synthesis Conference. At the end of the project in June 1979, par- 
tidpsnts reconvened ibjf e conference tb examine the 

eight school self-stadies and the secondary source analyses: Outside 
presenters assisted the local teams and the priDject staff in examining 
the data» testing, the validity bf the inferences drawn from the data, and 
projecting the implications of the data for local, state, and national 
policy makers. . ^ ^ 
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Selibbl#2 
Indianapolis, Indiana 



By 

yelma L: Pruett 
Principal. School #2 

jLXid 

Barbara E. Sydnor 
Teacher, School #2 



Contributors 

Everett Sauter ' 
Betty Chisley 
^ Alice Davis 

jThia casa study is about a small ihher-city school in the middle of a 
large metropolitan area. You flight ^xpect^o find a dirty j)uiiding with 
many bbarded-up broken windows, an unkempt school yard aSid parking 
area, students without mbtivatjoh, and a teaching staff thdt feels its job 
is futile. You will nor: Ina^do^ou wiU find an attractive, clean building 
with' no broken windows or graffiti-covered walls: Vou will find test 
scores that show that learning is taking place and a dtaff lhat works' 
togeth^r_to provijie the be^ for each child. One parent 

de^ribed the school as aii oasis in the neighboriiood:** 

How did the central administration choose this school foe this study of 
exemplmy urban elementary Ah assistant to the superihteh- 

dent related these criteria: 1) has strimg administrative 
faculty stability; 2) serves a diverse school population; 3) acme^ above 
^P^j^ted levels oh standardized test scores; and 4) is a pla<!!e where 
things are happening to and^ for kids, i ' Jr 

In searching for the reasoi^s for the success of this schocn several fac- 
tors emerged. First and fOTemdst wai tK^ strong leadership of the ad- 
ministrator: Her setting lugj^ ex for herself, her staff, 
and the children; her expertise in management techniques; her profes- 
sional treatment of those with .whom she worked; her strong discipline; 
and her persdnaJ^cb^^^^ ^er staff were all identified as critical ingre- 
dients in making the school exceptional. 
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Scliool #2 



Other factors cbritribiitihg to the success of this school were the 
remedial reading pj'Ojp'ams, the social worker, and the community aide. 
These latter two individuals helped keep solid ties between the school 
and the families of the cofiimunity, a critically important factor in 
establishing a isuccessful urban elementary school. 

Profile of School #2 

School P2 serves the downtown mile-square area_of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, a city with ^ population of 741,000. School #2 is brie of 95 eleriieri- 
tary schools in the Indianapolis Public School System; Itjs suirounded 
by various busiriesses, office buildings, senior citizen housing, high-ris^ 
^P?**!^?*A"J^!^i"**^^ and social agencies, one of which is the 

Indianapolis Day Nursery; 

The school is in_ a neighborhood of predominantly multiple-family 
dweUirigs, riibst bf which are substandard. Oh the frihge_ of this 
neighborhood there area few upper^m^ Thecbrii- 
munity has been naturally integrated )Over a period of years and how has 
a 35.6% black student population. _____ ^: 

. iJ^3_^Mf ~^^^ the fariiilies wbrks at ah unskilled job. The 

few professional families living in the community are newcomers who 
have been lured by the trend oiF reclaiming the inner city by renovating 
urbari hbusirig. . \ 

Crime is consider^ no more^^ problem iri the School #2 area thari it 
is in other reaidentiai areas of the city; In a survey (made by the In- 
dianapolis Police Department) for the Riley Ar^a Eevitalization Pro- 
gram, three-fourths of the q arburid the school was designated as 
a low crime area; The other quadrant was designated as a high crime 
area due to large parking areas. • 

Sbriie families hay^/4%maihed in the community for a long period. of 
time, but there are also mfmytransient as evidericed by a 39.7% 

turnover rate in the student population; 

Many of th? students whi attend School #2 do not live in the im- 
mediate school cqriim^ The bngih&l bbiiridaries for School #2 were 
extended during the period of this study to include two other inner-city 
school districts where schbdls have been closed. However, the 
backgrourid bf these new students is siriiilar to the existing school 
population and did not^chan^ the overall charcurter of the schopt Ap- ^ 
proximately' i do students were involved in one of the boundary changes 
arid they are bused to the school. Twenty-five primai^ students who at- 
tend the sciiooi come front various areas bf the city arid are cared for by 
the Indianapolis Day Nursery. * 

The school building is 20 years bid. making it one of the mbre recently 
built elejmritaiy schools in I^diariapblis. There are classes for . 
kindergarten through sixth grade, two primary and one intermediate 
class for the ihildly, men tally handicapped, and one primary' and two in- 
termediate classes for the learriirig disabled. The mildly mentally hand- 
icapped and the learning disabled students are not iricluded iri this 
study. 



Sclidblf2 ' ^ 

Since School l2 has been designated as a Title I school, several special 
prb^ams and additional staff have been made available: the 
break^st/lu^nch^pi^^ programs^ tatoiial 

math and reading programs, an elemeatary guidance counselor, a com- 
munity^ Side,, a resource teacher, a social worker^ and som^ ihstructibhal 
aides. In addition to the programs provided by Title ^here area sp^ch 
clitiiciaiir a librarian.'^a pubhc health- nurse, and indianapolis Public 
School consultants assigned to the building. The school is served' by an 
average of 50 personnel, 18 of whom are classroom teachers. There is 
one aditiihistratdr. /' 

Procedures 

Data for this study were obtained in interviews with 14 ^achers^ four 
former staff members, seven parents, one assistant superintendent, one 
area coordinator, and two building consultants. \ * _ _ 

Other data were collected from ^Questionnaires administered lb 96 
parents^ 67 students, and 14 teac ^iii _ 

In teacher interviews 15 factors were mentioned as possibly con- 
tributing to the success of Schbbl #2. A list was made of these factors 
and the teachers were asked to rank them in thie oi^er of thmr i 
taiice. This rank order instrument will be mentioned frequently in the 
case study. _ 

' Other sources of data were: school and central office records, previous- 
ly published reports, test scores, informal discussions, observation, and 
personal experiences. 

Critical Incidents 

The definition of an exceptional school for purposes of this study is one 
that has consistently improved or maintained student achievement over 
a_fbur-year period. The mean test scbires in reading and math at Schbbl 
#2 have beehjMjual to br^above the aU-citj^^ the four years 

reviewed in this study, in order for test scores to remain above expected 
levels, there were several cbritxibutihg factbrs. Hbwever. the ad- 
mihistratbr was found to be the major cbntributOT^^^ Schodl #2 

aii exceptional urban elementary school. The administrator; exhibited 
good management and leadership techniques, had lugh expectations for 
her schbbl. treated her staff prbfessibhaily, muhtained discipUn^^^ 
showed concern for those with whom she worked: The data collected in- 
dicated that her strengths in these, five areas were important factors in 
develbpihg the excellence bf the schbbl.* 

1_1__.L ' Vt' 

Management - ^ 

A gbbd example of the prihcipars mariagemeht tech^^^^ 
tehtibn she gave to the planning of building objectives. She invited 



•Velma L. Pruett. the co-author of this case study, is not^he principal referred tb extensively 
throughout the case study. It is her predecessor, now retired.^ 
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teachers at each grade level to meet and discuss objectives|||ind she in- 
structed them in how to write objectives correctly. She alsUvrote her 
own objectives. Wjth this kind of cooperative plahriirig, 9^1% of the 
teachers reported they knew the principal's objectives for the building: 

The prihcipars emphasis on planning instructional bbjectives is 
eyidipiceclby the teacher qUestibririairfe responses, which showed 100% 
. of the teachers felt they were involved in the planning of the objectives. 
They knew that these objectives would be evaluated so they kept work- 
ing toward achieving them. 

in 1974-75 School Y^^^^i^yp}y^}^^& Program Plaririihg Budget 
Systems (PPBSj pilot project that concentrated on developing instruc- 
tibhal pbjectives. The principal arranged for several resource people who 
were specialized in writing ihstriictibhal objectives or who worked 
directly with PPBS to conduct inservice training for the sUff. The 
dramatic rise in test scores in 1975-76 may be a direct result of this ef- 
fort^ ^ 

Another good management technique was the use of special meetings 
to help all teachers new to the building and any others to prepare reports 
required by the central office. Perfection in the handling of reports was 
stressed in order to facilitate her cdmpilatibn of reports for the entire 
school. If the report did not meet the principal's standards, the teacher 
was directed and corrected in such a way that the problem w^ not likely 
to recur. , 

In the Indianapolis Public School system it is the responsibility of the 
principal to order supplies with a yearly allocation of moz.uy based on 
ehrbllrheht. Prbbf bf gbbd management by this principal was that 100% 
of the teachers said they had the supplies they heeded fbr teaching 
throughout the year. By giving the teachers the supplies they needed, 
r'.ie removed an excuse for teachers not doing their job. 

The principal filtered but all unnecessary in terruptibhs that would in- 
terfere with teaching: the building coiisultant steted, **At this schbbl 
the instructional program was not to be jdisturbed." the teacher rank- 
ing ihstrumeht^lis ted "time being cbhtrblled so that teaching could be at 
a maxtaum" as fifth in_ importance^ It is bbvio^ at Schbbl #2 that 
teachers are expected to teach. Among students.. 98% felt that the 
teachers were working hard to help them learn. Ninety* three percent of 
the parents felt that the teachers were trying tb give their child a good 
education: A parent living in the fashionable restoration area of Locker- 
bie Square stated in thq^Indianapolis Club monthly rnagazine in October 
^^"^^A^®*^ schbbliiig in this school district was "at least oh par with the 
rest of the city," and she plans to eventually enroll a secbrid child in 
School #2. the parent said. "We both agree that it's a better grade 
schbbl than either bf us attended and we are both former teachers." 

The princlpalsees tb it that all thestaff is informed as tb what goes bh 
in the building through bulletins and staff meetings: 84.6% of the 
teachers reported they were given enough informatii)n about what goes 
on in the building and abbut the pblicies bf the rhdiaRapblis Public 
School System. Also, B!}.S% bf the^arents responding to the question- 
naire and six of seven parents interviewed felt informed abbut the schbbl 
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and its pro-ams. information ^was given to parents in buUetins, bi- 
monthly newsletters, and parent rhee tings. The teacher ranking instru- 
ment listed the management of the pnhcipal to be second in importance 
as a critical factor in^the success of School #2: Each of the seven parents 
interviewed also identified the efficient management of the principal as a 
' vital factor in this well-organized schcK)l. 



Expectations 

o The high Expectations held by the prihcipal for herself, her staff, and 
the students was listed Ss first in importance on the teacher ranking in- 
strument. 

Follbwihg the planning of the objectives by the teachers and principal 
for the school year, the teachers were exp€K:ted to me^ these objectives. 
' A teacher was free to use a variety of me^ods to reach these objectives. 
A former 'teacher said she felt the teachers atSchool #2, were unique in 
'trying all available. avenues to get the 1052^ for the child. Periodic 
evaluations were made by the teacher and f)rincipal so that help could be 
given to anyone who needed it. On the questionnaire, 84.6% of the 
teachers, reported they_ knew what was expected of them in meeting 
these objectives, and ltW>% felt tlwt help ^^^^'^J'^^A^®?* 1^ 

needed it: A build(ng consultant stated that she was directed by the 
principal to "literally move in" when a teacher was having difficulty. 
She also found that the admihistratbr had read the teacher's heeds well. 
. Consistent and thorough planning for the instruction of the children 
was a priority. A former teacher said in describing the principal, "She 
gave ihstruction top priprity/' In meeting the objectives, plans were hot 
drily set for jridiVidual classrooms but across grade ley®]? in an effort^ 
meet individual differences: Objectives were also set for primary and 
intermediate divisions and the school as a whole. The questionnaire 
showed 100% of the teachers felt that the staff worked together to meet 
building objectives. The ^chers were expected to fc^ow the plans 
made. On the teacher questionnaire^. idd% of the teachers agreed that 
the prihcipal felt it was her responsibility to seethe plans through to the 
end, For^example, one major goal for the building was for reading scores 
to improve each year. The administrator seldom, if ever, allowed 
scheduled reading time to be interrupted, 

The high expectancy that the principal had fo and the steff in- 

stilled in each staff member a feeling of importance for the total educa- 
tion of the child. She. was described by one teacher as possessing a dnv- 
ihg force that pushed the teachers to work and try harder. Seeing the 
'eV4intual personal rewards for your efforts made it easier to accept her - 
philosophy of education. Shealways had the children's interest at heart. 

All the parents interviewed said that th^ felt the teachers tdbk time 
to work with their childreri^ an^^ 5^®'^tionW said 

they felt their teacher was interested in hdping them with their work: 
One of the_ parents interviewed, whojs also a substitute__teacher with the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, said, "YesTl know my children cure receiv- 
ing a quality education. There is a total of 102 elemental^ and junior 
high schools in the system. I am a substitute teacher. I have taught in 
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80 of the public schools. The School #2 staff is an exceptional teaching 
staff; they care about the growth and development of their students, and 
they take time to listen to their students and parents about any concerns 
or prdbl^ems that^he4:hild is facing." 

As a result of group planning and discussion, each teacher was aware 
that his/her co-workers were working equally hard to teach each child. 
Since ther^ was a total commitment to teaching, each staff member 
knew that the child h^she had in class had been giveti good ihstrlictibh 
previously, A coi^sultant who worked'^with teachers in the building said; 
**I observed subtle pressure from teachers on teachers to perform well." 

was the prihcipal'^s plan that all teachers should know the strengths 
and weaknesses of the ciiildren in the building. Meetings were held ta 
examine and analyze the total building test scores. ^All grade*level and 
subject area scores were put oh the board for all teachers to see. There 
was discussion, and any reasons given for the jprbgress or lack of prog- 
ress were analyzed. Areas where scores equaled or exceeded city means 
were starred. Areas lacking sufficient progress were singled out and 
?Pf?*?t9^j?^!^[^®sj^ drawn up for these. All teachers contributed sug- 
gestions as to how to strengthen the weak areas; The principal also 
called in the jgeneral consultant assigned to the building to work with 
teachers in these areas. A consultant said, **I was suiprised and im- 
pressed at the knowledge the administratbr had cbhcerhihg* the test 
scores of indivLdual children in her building:" 

In summarizing the high expectancy held by_the prihcipal. a former 
teacher said, **Wheri Ibbking bver my years at School *2, I knew what 
was expected pf nie and on«|iould do na less." An assistant superinte^^ 
dent said of the principal, ''I knew her as an educator and she wouldn't 
ask a teacher to do anything she would not do." 

Professional Treatment 

The teacher ranking instrument used to ideiutify incidents that were 
critical in building ah exceptional school listed prbfessiohal treatment by 
the principal as fourth in importance: It was stated by a former teacher. 
"She guided us to make professional decisions and taught us to be ex- 
cellent:" Another teacher said, !'She was prbfessiohal in all areas of 
education. She got honest results with hb errbrs and stayed abbve the 
environment." c 

Extra respon^ibJUUes assigned to the teachers, v^re felt to be fairly 
distributed by 8^.6% and 100'/-) bf the tpucjiers felt that 

the teachers worked together in non teaching :aske. an indication that 
teacher morale was high. 

The administratbr shared ihfbrmaubh cbncerhihg discussions' and 
decisions of the Indianapolis School Board a:; teachers meetings. The 
teachers stated several times,^ V\She wanted her teachers to be informed." 

She operated ah "open stock" room for teachers. They were allowed to 
get paper, books, manuals, crayons, paste, and Other items as they saw 
fit. 

In talking with people from the central office, several statements were 
made concerning the principars prbfessibhal treatment bf her staff Ah 
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audiovisual consultant assigned to the building for several years said, 
"i^There is a prpfessipnalism about School #2 that one feels when entering 
the building.'* ''^ 

Discipline 

• Discipline in School #2 begins with the priricipal. iShe demonstrated a 
great deal of self-discipline in her work: Reports that had to be made to 
the central office were done correctly and on time. The immediate super- 
• visor of the administrator sfiiid, "Her reports were always accurate and 
bh time." member of the central office s^feff steted th^^^^ a 
source of information and an ''unofficial" consultant to other principals 
regarding the preparation of reports. 

Disruptive behavior resulting in susperisibhs or expulsions of 
students, g6^?rabzed fighting, a^ attij;ude toward 

teachers frequently found in inner-city schools were seldom seen at this 
school.. In the past five years' there were ho suspensions at School #2 as a 
form of discipline. :: :i _ :: _zi::_^ii i 

To avoid use of corporal punishment and provide teachers with a vari- 
ety of methods for handiing behavior problems, the principal planned a 
Teacher Effectiveness Training workshop. This fuU-day workshop tok)k 
place the day before teachers were required to report to school in the fall. 
'^All the teaching staff participated in this program i receiving ho pay and 
giving up one day of their vacation. 

Naturally there are times wheii studeiUs' behaviOT^ 
disciplinary action. The principal stood behind the disciplinary deci- 
sions of her teachers and supported them when parents confronted her 
concerning actions taken. One former teacher cited ah example of the 
prihcipars support. ;^She defended his disciplinaiy action to the child and 
the parent and later said to him privately, **Don*t ever do that to me 
again!** All the teachers felt that when a student was brought to the 
principal for disciplinary action the teacJier wo^^^ be supported, even 
though later he or she might be corrected privately. 

The parent questionnaire showed that_ 92.9% felt that the school 
disciplined their child fiiirly, arid 86.3% of the studentf responding to 
the student questionnaire felt that they were treated fairly at school. 

Personal Concern for Staff 

The interviews with the teachers showed th^^^ of cohesiveness 

existed among the staff. Although 15 teachersiiave left this school dur- 
ing the past five years, only three left f^r similar positibris iri other In- 
diariapblis schools. Twelve left diie to promotions; change x)foc 
closing^ rooms due to declining enrollment, maternity leave, or to seek 
a teaching position not available at School #2. 

In trying to discbver what factbrs crea^d this sense bi belbriging^^^^ 
teachers Stafed, alm<Mit^ that the principal showed a 

personal interest in them and their families. She took time to fihd out 
how members of their families were, what they were doing, what plans 
they had made for vacations. 
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The principal invited fdur or five staff rnenibers at a time over to her 
apartment in a nearby j^K^irfse bujlding for luncli . She welcdrn^ the 
faculty social committee's plans for holiday parties, pitch-in lunches, 
and showers for weddings &nd babies. She provided a room in her apart- 
ment for several baby showers. ^ 

Yet each teacher interviewed said that in spite of the close social con- 
tact ^hat she had with them, she was able to separate pleasure from 
business. It was said by one teacher who ^ad entertained the principal 
?^ i*J l^^?"^ returaed to-school in the morning I would 
receivelibk special favors and i would be expected to carry out my respon- 
sibilities^ , _ ^ 

Eveiy .August teachers at Schbc^ #2 receive a letter from the principal 
welcoming them back, telling them about her summer, passing on infor- 
mation concerning any staff changes and what the teachers can expect 
in the hew school year. New members to the staff are taken oh a tour of 
the buyding on their first viisit^ _ ^ _ _ - 

One new teacher stated, ''On my first tour of the building she made me 
feel that this school was the school in Indianapolis and that I should feel , 
fortunate to be assiglied here.'' Returhihg staff members were given the 
responsibility of helping new teachers with the procedures aqd policies 
of the building. , _ _ _ ^ : 

At the close of each school year as the principal hands the pay checks 
£o the^taff^.she iiiq^ ^^^^i^^^^'^^^K their plans for the 

summer and states her concern for them during their vacation: She also> 
^ves each mernber of the staff a summer address list to facilitate keep- 
ing in touch with each other. 

Other Critical Factors 

In examinmg the other data collected for this study,- the social. worker, 
the community aid^^and the remedial rea^ program were B^so iden- 
tified as contributing factors in making School if 2 an exceptional urban 
school. 

Social Worker 

The interviews with parents and former teachers indicated that the 
social worker, -Who had worked with the commuhity for 1 1 years, ei-eated 
a strong bond between the community and the school. 

One parent said that she would have been unable to work thrbpgh her 
personal problems had it not been for the support given to her by the 

^ :*^?^]*®T saidj "The scKrial worker gave theih ' 
[teachers] information about the^children and their families and this 
helped them to understand the children and to teach them more effec- 
tively.*' _^ _ _ ^ 

Her concern for each child's education was evidenced by the impor- 
tance she placed on attendance. A former teacher said that she had 
heard the social worker say, ''Ybii can't teach them if they are hot here." 
Another teacher stated that teachers had access to the social worker; 
there was a give-and-take relationship about information on children. 
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Comniutilty Aide 

One of th^ factors identified by parents that has been helpful in mak- 
ing School #2 an exceptional school in the past five years is the corn- 
^*y^^y ^^'1 T^® CO aidjB is a liaisbh between the cbmmuhity 

and the^chool who sets up meetings and programs that involve parents. 
The community aide is responsible for. encouraging: parents to take an 
active role in guiding their own children toward greater academic 
achievement. 

dne parent stated that because of the community aide more parents 
were participating in the overall prbgriam. She also stated that the 
school had cbmmunity aides whb were able tb wbrk with pebple. Tb the 
question, "If you could name'tJne thing during the past five years that 
has helped this to be a good school, what would it be?*', one parent 
respbhded, '*the corhrhuhity aide." 

Remedial Reading Program 

Along with the sbcial worker and the cbmmuhity aide, the remedial 
^^^^^BiP^J^W^J^^ ^ factbr in making the scnbbl an ex- 

cepUonai urban elementary school: 

The remedial reading program involves students iagrades 3 through 6 
whb test belbw the fortieth percentile bh reading skills. Special wbrk is 
planned for these^stt^^^ teacher on a daily 

basis, in response to the interview question, ''Can you think of any 
chaijige in the way ybur child is being taught that has made a difference 
in your child's prbgre^^^ all piarerits whbse children were in- 

volved in the remedial reading program mentioned the program as help- 
^ ihg their child to be more successful in reading. 

Conclusions 

During this study it was found that supportive services and Title 1 
prbgrarhs contributed to the overall effectiveness of the school. 
However, we_ ^und the philosophy of P^^^^^Pf^J:^'^^^ her leadership 
techniques to be paramount in the successful operation of the school. 
Oiie survey, rndidhapqlis Education >l5sociation//7isfrMCtiono/ Needs 
^S5^5sm^h^, report^ that SchbbU2 teabhers had fewer cbmplaihts and 
desires for change than any of the other 33 Title I schools. 

During the course of interviews and .discussions, many positive 
statements were made abbut the school. Fbr ihstahce, a principal bf a 
non-Titie I school said, ''I was amazed to find that School #2 test scores 
were equal to non'Title I schools^" 

Ah architectural firm, in an effort to bring families into a restoration 
?t*^_9?^^^?A'^*l®j'_^L^y^ 1*T^® administratibn 

and teachers of this school stress seif-confidenq.e and a good self-concept 
The staff is yery stable and is very flexible in their teaching techniques. 
Neither discipline hbr security has been a problem to date." 

A convincing testimony that we found supporting the effectiveness of 
School #2 came_from a parent. Her children had attended this school for 
many years. Then she had ah bppbrtuhity tb buy a hbme ih ahbther 
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district. Her phildren were so unhappy in tile new school that she gave 
up the home she owned to rent a home a^ain in the School #2 district. 
She sai^ **If a child likes school he will do well/' 
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everal blocks off the "combat zone/* a phrase state police .use to 
describe the weil-traveled and often dangerous 80-94 interstate highway 
that separates the urban, and suburban, communities of northwest 
Indiana, lies the Banneker Ihdividuahzed Curriculum Center. Some call 
this elementary school "an island unto itself " due to its unique instruc- 
tional program developed :under the leadership df Gordon McAndrew,^ 
superintendent, Gary Community Schck)l CoippratibhJGCSC). But, the 
island metaphor can also be used- to describe the acadeinic i^^ 
of Banneker studentsMor it represents high ground in an ocean of failure 
that has characterized the nation's urban elementary schools.. 

Teh years ago the reading and math perfbrmahce of Bahneker 
students ranked near the bottom in the GCSC's eleftientaiy* schools: To- 
day, however, they rank near the top, even though the rest of Gary's 
elementary schools have made "modest but s^ady imprbvemeht*' in 
these areas over this s^***© l^O'year P^^iod^^ Ii^ 

reading scores were one year and four months below the national norm 
and math scores were six months below the norm, in 1979 Banneker 
sixth-grade graduates read at the national norm and their math scores 
were five months above the norm. Nbtwithstahdihg the limitations of., 
standardized tests, these differences suggest that something happened 
at Banneker! What happened can best be understood by looking at 
ptblitical, prbgrammatic, dembgraphic, and ^ersbhhel events affecting 
the school and the community. 



- •McAridrew left Gary. Indiana, in June 1979 to become superihtehdeht of schools in 
Columbia. South Carolina; * 
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The Political Backgroand: A City, on the Moye 

Albert Gary, corporation counsel for U.S. Steel, created G^ary, Indiana; 
hear the turn of this century for the purpose of producing steel. The 
area's natural resources rnade^ it a^ ideat location for this purpose, arid 
there were plenty of strong hands in Eu^tern Europe ready to venture an 
ocean jburriey to man the blast furnaces along the shores of Lake 
Micluggn. When the dem^ for. men was greater than the supply, the 
iniil sent recruiters to the Sooth to bring back both blacks and whites 
tired of trying to make a living from the worn-out land. Later, men with 
names like Lopez arid Santos found their way to Gary and the front 
gates of U:S. Steel. Hence. ^Imdst from the beginning, Gary was a 
diverse raciar and ethnic community. 

Duririg World War II the demand for steel and men toproduce itwas 
great: E ven jM-ior J;o the war there was a liatibrial trerid of rural southern 
blacks moving to northern urban centers, bat the lure of jobp in the steel 
riiills accentuated this trend in Gary's case during the war years. 
_ t|^® .^^J'"' familiar niigratibri of rural southern blacks to 

northern cities continued, but a new trend started— the migratibn of ur- 
baiT whites to suburbs that were sprouting on farm ffelds sarrQunding 
the central city. Between 1960 anH 1970 the nonwhite population of 
Gary increased^5%, wWle_the white decreased 25%. This 

dramatic movement of people encouraged some wry commentators to 
observe that Gary had selected the right_motto; indeed, it was **A city on 
the^move-*— bri the mbve but of tbwri: This shift in the racial composi- 
tion ofpary's populetion was to ser the stage fdi- a critical event in the 
life of Banneker: the election of a black mayor. 

The Quiet Man Takes Charge 

: After a particularly vigorous campaign in 1967. Richard Gordon 
. Hatcher was elected mayor of Gary, Indiana. He was the city's first 
black mayor and the first black tb be elected mayor bf a riiajbr American 
city: Gve'-night the unassaming 34-yearold Hatcher be^came a natibnal 
figure and the symbol of hope and change for Gary's growing black 
^pbpulatibri. - ' 

Prior to Hatcher's election, many b^^^ hbpe that the 

schools would change and be more effective in educating black children. 
Hatcher was aware bf the school _ board meetings where angry 
demonstrations Jiad occurred pribr tb his electibri arid continued to occur 
at the beginning of ids administration, and he shared the janger of the 
demonstrators. In 1969 Hatcher characterized the urban public school 
as a /'segregated detentibri center where the valedictorian requires 
remedial reading:** - 

Even though Hatcher knew that as mayor he could not directly change 
board pblicies that gbverried administrative and instructional practices 
in the schodjs. he knew he cbiild change the pblicy riiakers thrbugh his 
power of appointment to the board: He deliberately set out to appoint 
individuals to the board wh6*could lead change in the schools and to ap- 
P**^"'^ A"*^^^iduals whb would reflect the racial cbinpbaitipn of Gary's 
popaiation: However, these appointments, which ultimately were tb be 
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so important to the academic progress qf Bahheker students, would 
have to wait until the terms of the current board had expired 

The board fnembers Hatcher inherited and^Janned to replace were 
bperatirig with a set of difficult conditions. There were demands for 
mdr^and effective programs for low-achieving black students, yet there 
was virtually no money to provide additional pro-ams. Blacks wanted 
more integrated schools, but most remaining whites resisted this. Four 
of the five board members were white, while the school system popula- 
tion was mostly black. The board was also spending a lot of time search-, 
ihg for a hew superintendent who would be acceptable to the black com- 
munity, ^ 

In spite of the problems facing the board, it had a record of ac- 
complishment: reading and math scores had not declined during the 
four years prior to Hatcher's election; some special programs for low- 
achieving students were established: a massive building program was 
planned, fancied^ and n:\c3tly implemented; and a new superiatendent 
was selected. This final hccorhplishrheht was to have a tremendous im- 
pact on the GCSC^fbr this superintendent dominated the system for 1 1 
years and became one . of the nation's leading urban school' 
superihtehdehts. 

Banneker's Godfather 

Gordon McAndrew'S reputation as ah innovative educator (not his 
considerable skills as ah admihistratbr) won him his appointment to the 
GCSC superintendency in 1968. jGi^veii the expectati^^^ I^I 
created by Hatcher's election and the pressure from Gary's blacks to. 
force the board to fiiid innovative ^olutidhs to the -problem of low- 
achieving black students, it surprised no one that the board selected as 
superintendent a person with successful experience administering in- 
novative pro-ams. L -_ 

Although the superintehdehcy of the Gary schools seemed like a 
perfect opportunity for McAndrew to implement many of his ideas, he 
wondered privately whether he had made the right decision by accepting 
the post. At ah informal *'meet^the^hew-superihtehdeht'\gat of 
Gary 's Jnflu«ntial citizens, Mc^Ajidr^w and Hatcher met Jincl talked 
about the ideas each had and discovered that they shared similar values 
and dreamed the same dreams for the children of Gai^. After this 
meeting, Mc Andrew^ and he decided 

that, ''Gary was a good place to spend the rest of my youth and lose the 

rest of my innocence,** 

This meeting, which both men vividly recall, represented the start of a 
strong and positive ^elatidhslup between two powerful poHtic^ 
the mayor and the scRool superintendent. Over the years, the strength 
and quality of this relationship grew, and as a result. Hatcher rarely 
disagr^d with or criticized McAiidrew in public and always consulted 
with him regarding neiv appointments to the board: Moreover, the quali- 
ty of this relationship gave McAndrew the moral and, at times, the 
political support he heeded to impiemeht sweeping changes ih program 
and personnel and to withstand the external and internal pressures that 
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attended these changes. McAndrew knew that no individual or group 
could him-' by going thro^ 

This relationship was important to Banneker also, for it gave 
McAndrew the edge he needed to resist strenuous efforts to terminate 
Banneker s hovel but highly controversial experiment in performance 
contracting^ to ^eny the desires of some to cl^se Banneker be^^^ of 
declining enrollment, to openly provide Banneker additional resources to 
maintain its effective hbhgradedj individualized instruction program, 
and to ignore criticism qfhis appointment of a hew Bahheker principal ih 
1974. Taken together, these decisions made Banneker what It is today, 
but they led one quipster to stamp Banneker as "the superintendent's 
^^!^^9PS^ phrase amuses McAndrew, he and other ranking 
administrators understand its implication: Banneker exists as it is to- 
day due to critical decisions made by McAndrew. 

Hatcher Appoints a Board" Ready for Anything'' 

. Although McAndrew was ready tq make sweeping changes and 
Hatcher was ready to support these changes, McAndrew found that he 
and_the^^b(^rd had to devote ihuch of their time to solving the financial 
problems of G€S€, which were nearing crisis proportions in 1968, the 
year McAndrew was appointed and one year after Hatcher was elected. 
This burdeh, though, may have been a blessing ih that it diverted 
everyone's attention for a few years while Hatcher replaced the bid 
board. _ _ : : 

Hatcher's first appbihtmeht to the board was a black. Frederick Fordv 
a money niahager^by trade and ah accbuhtaht by tl-aihihg. Mahy feel 
that this appointment in 1968 was Hatcher's best appointment ever to 
the G CSC Board. Hatcher reappointed Ford for a second four-year term 
and wanted to appbiht him fbr a third term. Fbrd. hbwever, refused the 
appointment. 

There was some controversy regarding Ford's first appointment. The 
bid board argued that Hatcher failed to make ah appointment within 30 
days as required l>yi policy; therefore, the power tb make the appbiht- 
ment reverted to the board. However, Ford was so highiy regarded by 
members of the board that he was also their choice to complete the unex- 
pired term bf a mehiber whb had nibved biit of tbwn. 

tong-time observers of GCSC Boards believe that 85^°r^fc?^**A***^ ^P" 
pbihtment. Ford became a leader, and he maintain/<id a position of in- 
fluehce thrbughbut his eight years of service. Hat:her agrees: "Fred's 
leadersjhdp was critical/' But McAndrew ieeia that Ford, his close per; 
sonal friend, was not only a leader, but also "the key man on the board:" 

Ford's appbihtmeht was important because it completed the triangle 
of Jnfluence between the maybr, the board, and the schbbl siiperihteh- 
dent. Vested in Hatcher, Ford, and Mcrttoirew, three men with 
remarkably ^similar persbhaUties. was an^the power needed to act boidly 
and de^4ively in a variety of areas ihcludihg^J Bahheker perfbrmahce 
contract experiment that attracted_internatibnal attentibh and eventual- 
ly effected the achievement of Banneker students. 

Fbrd was cbhsidered the board's natural leader, and this role was not 
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difficult for him, given Hatcher's other appoint men ts. Hatcher ap- 
pointed persons who wblild work well together and^with McAndfew aiid 
who would reflect Gary's racial and ethnic diversity.. Hence, he ap- 
pointed two more blacks and a Mexican- American, all of whom shared 
values and cbhcerhs similar to those of McAhdrew and Ford. - 

Emily Caldwell, a black woman, was Hatcher*s second appointee to 
the boards Hatcher thought it was important to have a woman on the 
board, and even though she was.derhure, she resolved ''to take resnbh' 
sibility for the education of Gary's children** and stood firm with her 
more aggressive male counterparts when the board's decisions 
generated cohtrbyers^ 

- D, " Al* * Hplliday ri waa Hatcher *8 third^ppointee, H^ 
physician with a passion for diagnosing and trying to cure the ills that 
afflicted and still afflict Gaiy*s schools. He is bright^ articulate, and ag- 
gressive. Tb Hatcher, a man hbt bbrh iii Gary, Hblliday represented ties 
to Gary's old-line families and its black aristocracy. Although he lacks a 
princely bearing, Holliday has the spirit of a prince wanting to defeat 
evil and db good— the perfect persbh tb lead many bf the frbhtal assaults 
Mc Andre w and this board would make on the problems of the Gary 
schools. 

These three Hatcher appbihtmehts gave McAhdrew a ms^'brity bh the 
board, but Hatcher increased it by adding the tbugh^minded^ plaij^^ 
talking Joe Torres, a supervisor for U.S. Steel. The Torres appointment 
was surprising in that he had campaigned againsjb Hatcher and criti- 
cized the Gary schcwls mbre stridently than had Holliday, if that were 
possibje. But Hatch^er's^f^^ Torres was. "It's good for people 

who are critical to have an opportunity to see if they can do better." 

With this fburth appbintment in 197D, Hatcher gave McAhdrew a 
board thatMc Andrew call&d " rea^yfe any thin _Yf ^9''^^?'_^^? 
board and Mc An drew would use the opportunity Hatcher gav« them to 
tiy and do something better at Banneker Elemehtaiy School. 

The Programs: 6aess What Happened at Dinner? 

By 1970 McAndrew'Vproblem was what tb do with that majority he 
ehjbyed bh the bbard. His bwh appbttitmeht and Hatcher's hew board 
appointment^ raised expectations; everyone thought ^^grpething was go- 
ing to happen. But what? Ford knew that the hoard and Mc Andrew had 
to db sbrhethihg /'massive and sighificaht"; Tbrres felt that "definite 
ch wiges " had to be made; ^nd Holliday though 1 1 he ^<^rd s hou Id * * plan t 
a symbolic bomb" to reverse the system's "defeatist attitude." 
However, what to do remained a nagging question for McAhdrew and 
the bbard that was **rMdy fbr anything.'' 

During the early months of thab same year, McAndrew, Ford, and 
Montague Oliver, a former GCSC board jnember and current director of 
GCSC Develbpmehtal Prbgrams, attended a meeuhg in Sah Frahciscb 
for school bdard member^ their officers. W^Ukii^^ exhibit 
hall, they saw s display for Behavioral Research Laboratories (BEL) and 
decided to chat with Its representatiye because the GCSC was using 
BRL materials for Prbject Read and Project Math, two prbgrams fbr 
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loW'Hchieving students: The BEL E^presen^tive^ Geo^ 

some time talking with these men aboat Gary's problems and potential 

aiid abdiit the board's desire to make the schools more accountable.: .. 

That evening over jiinner Stern made a u^^ If GCSC 

would allow BRL to run an entire elementary school and pay BRL the 
GCSC's average per-pupil cost for each child attending the school, then 
BJIL would guarantee progress iii reading 

and math for each child attending the school. The attractive feature of 
the Stern proposal was that BRL would r^und to the GCSC its average 
PpFl^P[^ 9^^ I'^^i^^y st^ti®^^ who failed to make mdhth-by-mbhth prog- 
ress in reading and math: Thus was born the idea of performance con- 
' tractihg at Banneker. 

Although giving control of a public school to a private cbrppratioh was 
a radical jdea theiv jand even^ the board gave 

Stern's proposal aerious consideration for three reasons. First* BEL and 
the GCSC already enjoyed a satisfactbiy relatibhship through Project 
?^^:^?^^P?^ject^N|ath- ScNcorid. there was ^ hatibhal mbvemeht for 
educational accountability, and educators, federal bureaucrats, and the 
public were willing to explore perfonnance contracts of all kinds as waya 
to achieve accountability. Finally, Mc Andrew and the bbard had the 
mandate to sail on '^uncharted seas'* due to the p€>or performance of 
GCSC students on standardized tests. Thus, on 8 September 1970, the 
GCSC Board approved a resblutibh that allowed Banneker tb bpen that 
month as the nation^s first (and so far its last) contracted curriculum 
center. Several weeks later. GCSC Board President Holilday and 
Secretai^ Torres signed the fbrmal agreement between the GCSC and 
BRL,^even though the Ihdiaha supeHntehdeht bf pubUc ins true tibh bb- 
jected and the president of the Gary Teachers Union (GTU) threatened 
**to close schools down" with a strike. 

''the Best thing That Ever Happened to Banneker" 

Although the board considered several schools, it selected Banneker 
as the site bf the BRL contracted curriculuin center because it was a low* 
achieving, black elementary school and because Banneker parents Ibb* 
bied to have BRL at their school: Of course, other schools had these 
same characteristics, but some say the board tilted toward Banneker 
because Dorothy Ford, wife bf bbard member Fbrd, was a teacher at 
Banneker. - 

Throughout the summer of 1970, support for BRL at Banneker came 
frbm the citywide PTA, the PosfTnbuhe (Gary's local paper), and 
.T^'**® national interest in the project; repbrters, 
professors of educati.i:i\, and school superintendents flobded the GCSC 
with requests for infbrmatiohj. interviews^ and opportunities to visit 
Bajineker School. Even the NBC *Tbday" shbw invited Mc Andrew to 
explain this innovation to a national television audience. Duriiig this 
period, the_ collective confidjence_of McAndrew and the board regarding 
prospects fbr success of BRL at Banneker was at its highest pbiht, but it 
began to fall as Andrew and the board struggled with events bver 
which they had little control: 
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First. BRL was not fally prepared to implement and maintain a 
nongraded, individualized instructional system. At a^receht reunion. 
McAhdrew and the board pointed out that BRL did hot attend to those 
y^_P9^^®^^_^®J^^^^ implementation 
that often mean the difference between success and failure. Moreover, 
BRL appointed a center manager who had little experience implement' 
ihg and managing educational programs. He was a systems arialys^^ 
had worked for a major aerospace manufacturing firm: He and the prin- 
cipai at Banneker did not work well together; the next year botli were 
replaced. 

Secdndr from thj^ du^ GTU opposed the^ BRL co^tract^ The 

union's only weapon was the **GTU'GCSC Agreement." Based upon it« 
Lhe GTU filed grievahce^s over t^ "forced" transfer of teachers and 
BRL's differentiated staffing scheme. It also threatened to strike over 
the issue of class size at Banneker, iind even planned to ask the court to 
declare the BRL-GCSC co^ract illegal. These and other actions created 
uncertainty and added to the problems with which the board and 
Mc Andrew had to cope. While the board could delay disposition of GTU 
claims, at some point accommodations would have to be made,_and they 
were. Accbrdihg to Marvin Setzer. a ranking GTU official who lcK)ks and 
talks like a lawyer, these accbmrmKlatid ^^]ped_ to imprdve the BR 
program. He may be right, but reaching these accommodations over 
such issues as class size created confusion, which did not help BRL's 
prospects for success. 

Third, althoUgh-Uie GCSC Boar^ felt it could handle the GTU, it did 
not feel as confident about its ability to handle Indiana's state educa- 
tional establishment. This feeling ^as justified, because the initial con- 
cerh of state officials about the BRL-GCSC contract qu 
into a definite position: BRL could not control Banneker. There was a 
series of discussions and then_confrbh tat ions, but eventually the State 
enforced its pbsitibii, and BRL became a "cbhsultant" at Banneker 
School. However, all the wrangling between the GCSC and the State 
over the issue of control and other issues related to Indiana's educatiph 
laws created headlines and uncertainty. At one pbirit, for example, the 
Indiana State Board J>f Education alm^ost decommmissioned Banneker. 
Only the maneuvering of State Board Member and GCSC Principal 
Richard Barack to gather eight of 14 votes heeded to defeat a decbmmis* 
sibh resblutidn saved Banneker^ 

Finaiiy\ when McAndrew released the first year's results prepared by 
the Center for Urban ^edeveibpment in Educatibhi they first created a 
stir, then cbhfusibh. The press release stated that 72.5% bf students at 
Banneker made month-by-month or better gains in reading, 
mathematics, o_r_both. Needless to say, this created quite a stir,^ but 
Sandra Irons, GTU presidint, held a press conference aiid pointed out 
that BRL guaranteed m on th-by-mo nth progress in reading and math 
and not reading or math. Hence, the 72^5% figure was misleading in 
terms of what BRL prbmised to do. Robert Bhaermah, American 
Federation of-Teachers (AFT) director of resea^^^ Iron's view 

and added that only 35% of Banneker students made month- by-m on th 
prbgress in both content areas. These divergent views of BRL's success 
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at Banaeicer caused confasion. because if the AFT and GTU were right, 
then BRL owed the GCSC more money thtn it had already refunded. 
^l°^®^®'^*i^^^J^o^"'cl. BRL, and McAhdrew did not revise the percentage 
from which the amount of the refund would be calculated. This led to 
bitter and libelous charges that McAndrew and GCSC board members 
!^®l^:S^^*<^in.BRL. These charges soured the .atmosphere and undercut 
the credibility of thejbdard. McAndrew. and BRL. 

Given the foregoing events, it is amazing that BRL survived at 
Bariheker to start a second year, but it did, and under the leadership of 
Brian Pitch; BRL's new center manager, and Sherman Newell, the new 
^""^'P^J°^J^®^*^^ called hiih), teachers worked 

for five weeks in the summer of 1971 preparing instnictlbnal^bjectives 
arid materials. Most teachers felt that this activity helped to draw the 

program together and prepare them for the second year, 

The second year began with high expectations. But a GTU strike over 
matters hot directly related to BRL at Banneker kept children out of 
^^'^^^^^l^?^ ?2 days. This disruption in the program caused the guarantee 
provision of the contract between BRL_arid the GCSC to be voided; 
tlierefore, the board lost what it had hoped to achieve by signing the cdri- 
tfact^accbiiritability. 

P^^^ year of its cbhtract, McAndrew 

and the boai^i began to become disenchanted with BRL. Test scores in- 
dicated some progress but npthiti^like the proi^ess they dreamed about 
in the early -mdriths of 1970. AllS, BRL irritatedJVIcAndrew and the 
board because it was using Gar^^'s name and the Banneker project to 
market its materials in other cities, then, enrollment at Banneker dip- . 
P®4 700, a mihjmum number stipulated in the contract. Citing 

this decline in enrollment and the strike that voided the guarantee pro- 
visiori the previous year. McAndrew recommended to the board that it 
^ terminate its relationship with BRL. In_December 1972, two weeks 
^^^^^^ GCSC Board gave BRL a present— it voted 4 to 0 

to end its contract. ^ _ _ 

After the board voted to end the contract. Fred Ford was quoted as 

was ah experiment "to see if the incentive of 
business would improve education .... If you do a good job. you get a 
raise: if you don't, you geLcanned .... Well, they're [BRL] getting can- 
ned." Although the GCSC Board "canned;;_B_RL with only six months 
^f'"^^"'"^ °" GCSC supervisor of instruc- 

tional media .services, thinks that *'BRL was the best thing that ever 
.^hapjDeried to Banneker," because it forced the teachers to work together 
^"^^°?*^^jj!*®'? J^°^i^^^ and maintain a nongraded; 

individuaiized instructional system: This was one of BRL's goals, arid 
the program used at Banrieker todSy is a refined version of the one-in- 
arid modified by Fitch and Banneker's teachers during 
the summer of 1971: thus, BRL w^n the war everi though it retreated 
from the battlefield, for the implementation of the BRL instructional 
^?^J'??^ J^ drje everit which, many khcwiedgeable observers claim, has 
helped to facilitate the reading arid math performance of Banneker 
students over' the^iaaL six years. 
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The Board Rides Again 

The BRL_ project at Banneker officially ended* 1 January 1973; 
however, the Boardt^and McAndrew did not forget why the board sighed 
a contract with BRL: It wanted to make the school system mbrej 
accdUiltable for the performance of students. NaturBily, it never planned 
to use performance contracts to accomplish this purpose throughout the 
city even if BRL had been an unqualified success. It simply wanted to 
find mechahisrhs that would help insure tlwt Gary's g^^ 
have the skills to compete successfully for educational and empjoyment 
^portunities. _ j _ _ 

About a year after BRL left Gary* there was a Cahfornia court case 
that created as much ijitei^st a^mdn as did BRL. A high 

school graduate asserting that his illiteracy was his school's fault filed a 
suit for $l^dd,ddd against the San Frahciscp Unified Schck)l District. 
The Peter Uoe case stimulated a rash of articles and reports ^nalyzm 
the implications of this case for practices in the schools: it also provided 
the inipetus for McAndrew to recommend to the board a proposal that 
would deny high school diplomas to seniors who could hot dembhstrate 
basic competence in readi^^ writing, and mathematics: It approved the 
proposal in September 1974, with implementation to be effected with 
1977 graduates who would have to demohstrate readihg ahd math cbm- 
pelehce by passing specially cbhstriicted exains. u i j ^_ 

Several school systems used some type of exit ^xam, but few systems 
then (and now) used one to certify jseniors for graduatibh. Agaih, 
reporters, university professors, fbuhdation types, and represeritative^^^ 
from other school districts returned tb Gary to find out what McAndrew 
was dbihg hbw. As with BRL, what he was doing had serious implica- 
tions for the curriculum, and he knew it._ _ _ 

From the outset of his tehure ih Gary, McAndrew wanted td^ 
structibh more systematic and st^ accountable ior the resi'lts of 

their efforts: He tried to do this at Banneker with BRL' ahd how he plan- 
ned to do this throughout the entire system with his -*Competej^^^ 
He knew that if his plan to deny diplomas was to withstand court 
scrutiny. GCSC staff would have to develop instructional objectives ahd 
educational activities linked to the skills measured by the cqmpeten^^^^^ 
exams, and also to develop systems to identify^and remediate students 
who heed help. Thus, the competency requirements motivated staff to 
consider carefully what was to be taught and how, ahd the competency 
exams iDrovided a measure of accbuhtability for staff. _ 

While bther elementary school facaltjes investigated how they would , 
include the instructimiai objectives and materials of Cpmpetehcies I 
throughout the grades, the Bahheker faculty simply made these o^ec^ 
lives ahd materials a part bf thefontent of its nongraded, individualized 
instructional system: Competencies J programs were a natural exteh- 
sion of what the Banneker faculty had been dbihg for several years, and 
since it knew the vocabulary of iristnictibri by objectives, it was 
it tb implement, for example, a program of testing and remediation of 
whole-number operations. Hence, Competencies I programs served to 
improve Banneker 's strong but flexible syctem bf instruction by adding 
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new instructional objectives aiid materials. 

Competencies I seems to be having a positive effect on tho test scores 
of all of Gary's ejemehtary students; however, it seems to be having a 
^^^P^^^^P<^^ the scores of Bahheker students. If the system's 
scores are held constant by plotting only the differences* between 
Banheker's_and the system's scores for i3 years, Figures 1 and 2 show 
that since BRL ended and Cdmpetehcies I startedt Banneker students 
have, on the average, dutpef formed the system. 




Fig. 1. A plot of differences between Banneker 's fourth-grade reading 
and math Jbwa scores and those for thejystem. Data nr'-'.sing for Ban- 
neker in 1971 due to special BRL testing program and data missing for 
entire system in |972 due to prolonged teachers strike. 



•VVe plot only the differences as a vvdy to achieve order in the data. We use this device 
boCduse over the years Ihtv GCSC hasihahKed4.he yedr or the month it tested children in 
reading dhd moth: For exoniple: from 1973 to 1979 it tested in the fourth and sixth grades for 
readinK. and from 1973 to 1975 it tested in the third and fifth grades for math, then, in 1979 
it used 6. 1 as the norm, while in the three preceding years it lised^.S. Such diversity requires 
that we_establish a zero. reference for the Hystem and plot the difrerehccs in months of grade 
equivalence scores for Banneker school: 
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Fig. 2. A plot of the differences between. Banneker 's sjxth^grade 
reading and math Iowa scores and those for the system: Data missing 
for Banneker 1971 due *;r Special testing program, and data missing for 
entire system in 1972 due to prolonged teachers strike. 



Can we attribute Bahheker's success over the last six years to its in- 
structional^system^one introduced by BRL, refined and modified by 
Fitch and the Banneker staff, and reinforced by Competencies 1 pro? 
grams? No doubt, the implemehtatiph of a hbhgraded, individualized 
system was a critical event, but was the implemehtatibh of that system 
nine years ^go the decisive^yent There 
are also some changing demographic factors to consider. 

The Demographic Dimension: Small Farms in a City* 

Banneker is located in an area popalarly known as the **smali farms.** 
It has this name because many. blacks, who moved north to Gary during 
the thirties to work in the region's ihdustnes, settled there and sup^ 
P\!^?^®5?®^ ?^f**l**?^?*®? by tnusk fs^rmmg. Ov years, however, the 
area deteriorated due to several reasons, including the. construction of 
the 80>94 interstate highway, which caused the water table in the area to 
be in a cbhtihual flood state. This is ironic, for city dwellers often travel- 
ed to the small farms to get **good, clear, spring'* water. 
. Another 'section of the area developed in a different way, _ During 
World War II large sections of the small farms were developed for hbus- 
ihg. But, given the shortages of quality materials and skilled workers 
daring the war, these areas oiF development became * 'instant slums.** To 



_ *J nformatiDJCL prepared. by_ _the_ P_eparLmentL of Redeyeippment and__supplied by Richard 
Rockweii, deputy executive secretary, was used extensively in thb section. 
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cornpound the prdblerhs of poor rnaterials arid cohstructioh, some 
developers soid homes to many blacks who were financially unable to 
keep up payments anci maintain the poorly constructed homes. 
_ :^y:^?^^^^9^t a third of the area's dwelling units were considered, to 
be substandard: Moreover, the area, which was never iriterided for full 
development, had woel^^ inadequate sewer and water facilities. 
Sorriethirig had to be dbrieB) make this a viable. section of an urban com- 
munity. In 1965 former t^ry mayor A. Martiri Katz marshalled local 
and federal forces for a massive redevelopment of the area. 

The Department of Redevelopment, City of Gary, began to acquire 
arid demolish homes within the Banneker district in 1972. Over a six- 
J*"0^v it Jiem about 20% of the homes in Banneker s 

district, or about 200 homes: Censusxiata indicate that these hbriies had 
1.4 children between the ages of 5 and 12; thus, in six years Banneker 
lost about 280 childreri from poor families, or about a third of its 1970-71 
enrollment: 

Studies tend to confirm that academic performance [significantly 
correlated with socioeconomic status {SE§j, and some assert that the 
' — ^^^^]^^ P^&^^^^ '^^ Baririeker is related to the decline iri the percent of 
indigent children attending the school and not because of its iristruc- 
tional system intraduced by BRL, modified by Fitch, and reinforced by 
Cbriipietericies I. This assertibri requires investigation, because if it is 
correct, then Banneker's progress over the last six years riiay ribt be so 
exceptional after all. 

Let's Look at the Record 

It is true th^t the percentage of indigent students has declined 
dramatically over the last five years. In 1974-75 nearly 50% of 
stu*derits were iridigerit, while iri 1978-79 the percentage had 
dropped to 18%: this decline was due in great part to the Srii^^Ji Farm5 
Redevelopment; however, there are other events beyond redevelopment 
that explairi why Baririeker*s percentage of indigent toppled. 

After .BRL_lef^ itis instructiqna^ The uriique iri- 

dividualized program attracted some children from nonindigent homes 
outside the Banrieker district, but it did not attract enough of these 
children, and admiriistratbrs talked privately abbut clbsirig Baririeker 
due to low enroiln^fent (411 in 1973-74): 

Rather thari shut it dowri, the West Side Early Learnlrig Center opened 
at Banneker and uj;ilized soitie of theavailable space. Then the new prin- 
cipal recruited some of this program's preschool children from nonin- 
digerit hbmes outside of the Banneker district. This effort incre^ed the 
*y^i?'^®?" ^i^^^*^""®*^ '^oA^^^o^g^ of bffset Baririeker's repidly decliriirig 
enrollment (297 in 1975-76} due to redevelopment and the low birthrate. 

Then, a second program was placed at Bannekerito use the available 
space. Starting in 1976 the Gifted arid Talerited Prograrii brought to 
Banneker some of Gary's brightest children frortisdme df Gary's best 
families. Children from this program as well as those recruited from the 
early learriirig prbgrani caused Baririeker's percent of but-bf-district 
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children to jurhp from 13.6% of enrollment in 1974-75 to 52.4 in 1978^79, 
Thus, while Baiiiieker lost indigent children diie primarily to Small 
Farms iledevelopment, it gained mostly nonindigent children from out- 
side its district. _ ___ 

To conclude that this shift in SES caused Bahheker's gauis ih 
academic _aQhievemen^ is jiot appropriate, because the shift in SES oc- 
curred mastiy in the primary grades and not in the upper elementary 
grades. Yet when rising academic progress over the last, five years is 
plotted for the Upper g^^ the overwhelming majority of these higher 
SES students had not yet reached the fourth grade: 

In addition, consider.the following: Banneker made its^eat leap in 
academic progress ih 1974-75, the year when nearly 50% of its students 
were indigent: Even when SES is controlled as a variable, systematic in- 
creases in academic performance at Banneker can be observed. Further, 
ah analysis of 1978-79 sixth-grade scores shows that there are no mean- 
mgful differences^raong ^ m^ but-df-district, and indigent 

students. Ail three groups performed at or above the national norms in 
reading and mathematics. Also, it is interesting to note thaLGCSC had 
a decline in the percentage of indigent students similar to Banneker s; 
yet, Banneker students gained on and eventually dutpeffdfmed the 
system as a wholeA^ 

Although Small Farms Redeveropmeht and the shift ih SES are impor- 
^?l'^®Y?'?^^J*l^?!*®i^L^^9^y °f Banneker, the implemehtatibh of the BRL 
instructional program seems to be a more important factor in the rising 
achievement of fianneker's students. 

Small Is Beautiful 

Another demographic event that Appears to have had ah effect upon 
the academic^ progress of Banneker is its decline in enroliment:_ As 
enrollment declined, achievement increased. This decline:'in enrollment 
contributed to the development of ah atmosphere at Banneker that 
facilitates its instnictionaj system and itiakes feasible^the close monitor- 
ing of student progress by Banneker's principal and curriculum coor 
dinatbr. ' > 

There is order every whei^^tBahheker, but because the school is^mall 
(433 students), the. staff does not have to impose a rigid system of 
discipline. There are ho written rules posted on the wall or list of 
punishments for trail sgressbrs. Adults share a set of expectations for 
the behavior and achievement of children, and children get the message 
and act accordingly. Thus, even though there is order everywhere, the 
atmosphere is pUrpbs6fui— hbt repressive. Whether the Banneker staff 
could achieve such a purposeful atmosphere in^a much larger school is 
uncertain. _/ 

Of course, the instructional system also l^cilitates a purposeful at- 
mosphere. Chlldr^ ^^^^ ^^^yi4^^4PP^^^ to do, and what^ 

they are supposed to do they can do, because placement tests are used to 
locate children oh the variable of instruction. Hence, everyone works at 
his/her level and pace. ' 
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Smaii size aiso seems to affect the amount of time Banneker's prin- 
cipal and curriculuiTi coordinator can spend checking and rechecking the 
progress of students as they work their way through the instructional 
systeni-~a syste^m built on the ideaabf Ralph Tyler, Robert Mager, and 
' Benjamin Bloom. It uses instructional objectives orgaitized from simple 
to complex, pretests for placement and posttests to ascertain student 
mastery, and ah individual instructional prescription based upon the 
pretests: Ail of this is set into a nongraded, individaaiized format to 
aUqw for self- pacing. 

What makes this program work is the amount of time and energy the 
principal and curriculam cddrdinatbr spend keeping track of and check- 
ing up on the progress of each and every student in the school: 6f 
course, the teaching staff is primarily responsible for this monitoring, 
but the principal emphasizes the constant checking aiid rechecking to 
make certain that students not only master new objectives but ai^a re- 
tain mastery jbver objectives already learned. The curricuium coor- 
dinator uses a massive chart to plot the progress of every child in the 
school: The ppincipal constantly reviews this chart as weU as c^^ 
folders^ tests children, and even teaches children who need special atten- 
tion. She and her curriculum cbordihator would hot likely be able to 
maintain such close scrutiny ill a larger 9^ 

Although Banneker's purposeful atmosphere and the staffs close 
monitoring of student progress can be attributed to its size, thejse out- 
comes are really only two manifestations of the family climate that ex- 
ists at Banneker: In a good family* members share commbii values and 
goalst assume their responsibilities, and watch over one another. This 
describes Banneker. Thus, small size gave the Banneker staff an oppor- 
tunity to create a family atmosphere, and the staff seized this opportuni- 
ty and made the most of it. 

The People: The Ford-^ 

In 1974 McAndrew appointed a new principal at Banneker. Some say 
that he appointed a new principal because the former one did not share 
his and the staff's desire to maintain and improve the hbhgraded, in- 
dividaaiized program: His new appointee did cause some grumbling in 
the community, for it was Dorothy: Ford, wife of Fred Ford, board 
member and close j3ersohal friend of McAndrew. 

After years of service teaching at Banneker. Dorothy Fdrd had cbri- 
sidered leaving teaching or at least reducing the number of hours she 
worked as a resource teacher (a position gained by a vote of Banneker 
teachers}. Hence, she had no plans to become Bahheker's next principal. 
Moreover. McAndrew really did not consider Fo?d until several teachers 
recommended her and told him that she held u principal's license. It is 
clea r , then , t ha t M c A n dre w di<l not iremoy e the former prihc ipa 1 so he 
could appoint the wife of his friend, as some critics succested: He simply 
wanted someone to make his dream of ah exemplary; nongraded. in- 
dividualized program at Banneker come true. He selected Ford because 
she Was acceptable to the Banneker staff, and she knew the prograrn and 
was determined to maintain and improve it. 
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^o^d was a wise one. Since she assumed the 
principaiship at Banneker, i^s fourth- and ^xth-gradf reading and math 
scores have_gained drflmatically on the national norms. Although BRh 
and Small Farms Redevelopment are critical events that contributed to 
&anneker*a J»5hi^vament_^ur|^ p^^ to Fbr^d'a apjpoihtmeht^^ virtually 
everyone agrees that Ford's appointment was another important event 
that contributed greatly to BaiinekePs successful performance. Ford, 
though, is modest; she gives major credit to her staff and only claims to 
have promoted^roi^ams^ organuatio i^55^ngements,^nd conditions 
that helped to mal^ a^good, hard-worJcing staff a little more effective: 

One element that helped, to make teachers *' a little more effective" is 

Green hot only supplies 
teachers with materials they need to keep the nongraded, individualized 
program huhiming along, but she also participates in the close monitor- 
ing of each child's progress, develops ahd/br finds hew materials to in- 
clude in the program, helps to train aidesr works with teachers ixi their 
classrooms, and worries about how to expand units and to extend the ext- 
tire system to accbmrhbdate fast and slow students. Having a person 
like Gj"TOn to perfdnh thes^ taaks ehables the teachers 

and the principal to concentrate on the task of working directly with 
children. __ 

Although Green is techhically a resource teacher selected for. this posi- 
tion by the Banneker staff, she also serves in a qaasi^administrative 
capacity. In this position she is a liaison between the teachers and Ford. 
Thiis she hot bhly facilitates the technical aspects of the program, but 
also is involved in the intel^ersbnala^ of maintaining and imprb% 
ing the program. She uses her position to help keep the teachers and 
Ford working effectively together, for she is a friend and servant of both. 

*'We*re So Fortunate to Have These Teachers** - 

Spending an hour or so with Hanneker*s faculty would lead anyone to 
cbhclude that it is the reasbh that Banneker has made §uch progress 
over the last five or six years. It would be difficult to find another facul- 
ty wJiose members are _ao similar in their dedication, disposition, 
creativity, skill, ahd intelligence. Ford states "We're so fortunate to 
have the^e teachers.** 

Veachers average 13.7 years of service at Banneker, and this means 
that mahy of them taught at Banneker during the lean as well as. the 
good years. Sometluhg happened to helj^make this ah effective faculty. 
BRL was one critical event; it forced teachers to work together and pull 
together as they had h^ver done before. After the nongraded, in- . 
diyidUalized program was implemehted, teachers became a part bf a 
team whose instructional strategy was well-deHtied by objectives and 
was_ facilitated by materials, specifically designed for those objectives^ 
Such structure reduced the biirdeh bf preparihg materials and allowed 
teachers to_ concentrate on tieacW^ and mbnitdnng chOdr^^ 
benefits and the progress children wt re making probably explain why 
Bahheker teai^hers resisted- efforts to return to the old, self-contained 
system after BRL. 
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A^^^9^y?ff^ 1^® learning supervisors (aides.)* 

After BRb, the teachers at Banneker wanteds continue the program, 
and since McAhdrew wanted toJontinue it also, he found money to re- 
learning supervisors at Banneker. This caused a stir, and some 
other schools wondered why they could riot have learning supervisors 
too. McAndrew silenced the rumblings by offering aides to any school 
that would adopt Banheker's programi but there were no takers. 

T???^JA 4^1??^?®^®!"^ of the cohtributiph learning 

supervisors malie that they believe that neither they not the program 
would be as effective without them. Some even assert that it Would be 
impossible to operate ah individualized fjrogram without them due to the 
amount 'of attehtiofi each cMdrequires in such a pr^ Thus, 
learning, supervisors make an important contribution, and Ford makes 
every effort to communicate to them how very important they are to the 
success -of the ^'Baririeker F^^^ 

Teachers generally acknowledge that the appoiritment of Dorothy 
Ford was a second event that helped to make them more effective. As 
principal, she sees her role as the instructional leader of the schooL She 
spends much of her day visiting dasses. talkm teachers, and cbh- 

sultihg with Marian Green. Sometimes, she spends the entir&day in one 
class substituting for ah absent teacher so she can evaluate how well the 
P""*^!?^"* J^o'^^**? tHe Bahheker Curriculum 

Council, a teachers' group that sets and implements instructibriiU pplicy. 
Moreover, she uses her faculty meetings to discuss instructional prob- - 
^®'?? P^:®^^ policy. Thus, she is deeply involved with 

every phase of the instructional pro-am, but she does^^^ "riih" it; she 
leads it by sharing the power to make decisions and by sharing the 
responsibility for the progress of children. _ : 

Teachers also ac^no^wledge that^^^^ disciplihary actions. Ford 
helped to .create an atmosphere conducive to effective teachirig arid 
learhihg. She is fair but very firm, or as one student said, "She is strict 
^il^_"95:y®^?i"®^?^^ five years, students have such resp^t for her 

that when she walks into the lunchroom, they stop talkirig for ah ih* - 
staht just in case shejias an announcement to makeL She can silence a 
^r9y'_^*'^_?s^ o7 Bahheker stiidehts with a look, for she tolerates no 
fooiishnesB and expects heT teachers Jo tolerat^ hone. To Ford, teachers 
should teach and children should learn, and nothing should adversely af- 
fect these activities. ^ _ _ 

J^*'?y>'' '^^oyl^.^ot be^^ from the foregqihg 

that BRLand Dorothy*Ford made this faculty as effective as it is today. 
Amohg the critical events facilitating Banneker's :^rogress is a core 
?*?1^P 9? ^*^f^*A^3^ who had a vision of what Bahheker could be. 

They took advantage of every opportunity to make that Visidri a reality. 




*T«acher8 at Banne^^^^ aide, _fpr_they feel lhat it doe^ot com- 

"l^*ca te t h e impor ta n t ro I e these paraprofesaionajsplay. Hencc.lhej'usetheterms lekwung 
.supervisor or, co-teacher. 
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This group wor^d effectively to modify BRL's program daring the sum- 
mer of 1971; it worked to keepihe program at Banneke^ after BEL left; 
End it accepted one of its own, Dorothy Ford, as the next Banneker prin- 
cipal and then supported her: 

Some Secret Weapons 

The Banneker staff thinks of itsdf as a family: In a family, every 
member is important. ' Each makes a contribution to the success of the 
entire unit. There are several important but often. overlooked members 
of the Baiiheker family who have contributed to Bahheker*s siij^cess. 
/ Like Fordr IrmS Jones, the school secretary, came to Banneker when it 
opened. She is very efficient and keeps the flow of reports and records 
moving in ah orcjerly manner. Due to her efficiency and good judgment, 
she frees Ford from her desk, allowing her to <:bhceritrate her energy 
facilitating the instruction of children. Ford feels that Jones is more 
th^n a secretary^she is a friend to whom she can turn for advice. 
Without Jones, it is clear that Ford could hot spend as much time as she 
does wo'"king with the program. 

Ford likes: to back up every position with alternate personnel so the 
program will not be disrupted by the absence of a _ staff member. 
Everyone knows his/her job and jM>mc^ Jacob MbrriSr a 

teacher with many y^ars of nar^nc^t Banneker and one of only two male 
teachers in the building, is Fora's backup.. When she leaves. the building, 
he is the acting principal. *DUe to his skill ahd-judgmeht, she never wor- 
ries that the process of teaening and learning will be adversely affected 
by her absence. : j _ 

If every child heeds a/ grand father, each Banneker child has one in 
Henry Black, a retir^^hb provides security services. This niazi loves 
children and loves CoworkiorFord at Banneker. His job of maintaining 
order is made easier by Ford's reputation for taking swift and decisive 
disciplinary action. He claims that all he has to do to settle a group bf 
children is to say, "I'm going tb pat Mrs: Ford on yoa:" But Ford feels 
very: fortunate to have Black in the building, because he works weU with 
children and is willing to stay late in the day to supervise but-brdistrict 
children waiting for a ride homel That he does his job so well removes a 
burden from Ford's shou|ders: She trusts Black to always do what is 
right and jgood for children. ' 

Ford believes thatBanneker is successful because theehtire staff is in- 
volved with the chUdren. Robert Morris, the head castodian, is an exam- 
ple of this involvement. He is articulate and clear- thinking and shares 
his wisdbm with children as a^favbrite uncle does. His majbr respbh* 
sibihty is to maintain the baildingt bathe also supervises children in the 
halls and lunchroom. His latest campaign is directed toward getting 
children tb eat their vegetables and drink their milk, 3b ''they will learn 
better:" 

Finally ^ there is Gladys Bronaugh, or ''Miss Gladys," as the children 
call her. She is in charge of the cafeteria and is another example bf the 
staffs totaljnvblvement. She take^^^ thepreparation^of the 

lunch, trying always to find ways to make it more appealing. Then, with 
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• a smile oh her face and jove in her eyes, she serves childrfh food that is 
or very cold, depending on "how it's suppose to be:" After she 
finishes servmg^ she moves from table to table teaching children table 
manners, finding oat how they like the lurich^ arid urging them to eat all 
,their food. She does all of this because she believes that chiidreri cariribt 
perform in the classroom if they have had a poor lunch or no lunch at fM; 

^^Y^J*^ Baririeker three years ago. the number f 
lunches sojd has increased and the amount of waste has decreased. 

:T*^es® people are hot critical incidents in a research sense, but they 
deserve comment in this Case history because they have made a con- 
tribution to Bann^erJbjj^gajg^ well arid extehdih^ themselves 
to help Ford ahd tKeTnstructional staf^do their jobs weU Too often. 
!^!^**"?*^v^^®:^tributi6hs of these staffers are overlooked; but not here, 
for they are some secret weapdris that Helped Bahheker win its battle • 
with th^ national norms. 

No Room to Park, No Place to Sit 

liemi Severai paren ts arrive late Jo Bannehers first PTA meeting of the 
1978-79 school year and discover that there is no room to park hear the 
school and rio place to sit in the rheeting room. 

^ ^J^'^^^ informal meeting to discuss 

Banneker[s progress^over the last five years md hopes that 10 or maybe 
even 15 will come. Thirty parents attend the meeting: five more parents 
^K^r^^^J^^^S ^nd decided to come toa Several men take off a 
day of work to attend. 

Item: Donald Thompson, a Banneker parent, uses one of his vacdtion 
weeks to produce and direct the PTA*s/*Showers of Talent Under the 
Umbrella^** a show with Banneker students that attracts as many as 
2,000 p e op le^ 

U^m: Roger Riley, a mentber of the communiiy, coaches the boys' and 
girls* basketball teams after school without remuneration. 

These items indicate the extent to which Baiinekef's parerits arid 
frierids support the school. It has one of the most active PTAs in the 
^^^^v^"^ arid Mrs. Ford work closely together to rein- 

force each other's efforts. 
The school has ah opeh visitatibh policy and parents take advantage 
I^J®^?^^ that Baririeker has as mahy parental visits in a week as 
other Schools have in a year: Parents visjt the school so frequehtly for 
several reasohs. First, they are interested in the jsrogress of their 
children. Secbrid. Ford arid the ihstructiohal staff encourage them to 
visit and find out how the prdgrarii opera^^ and how their children are 
doihg. Third, when parents visit and inquire about their child's prbg- 
^®ss.^®y: are hot giv?h vague ahswers like. "She's doing better now:" 
^^''^'^"^^P^^^^^^^^^^^ their child's progress in terms 

of the objectives of the units. Fourth. If they ask how they cari help their 
child make better progress, ei her the teacher or Marian Green will give 
the parents specific instriictibris to follow and specific materials to be 
completed by the child. Given these reasbris. it is ribt siiiT)rising that 
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there are parents in the jbaiiding almosi every day and that parents urge 
their friends to send their children to Bahheker. 

Of course, such parentai ihydlveiiie did not happ^x>vermg^ A 
string of effective PTA presidents, BEL, and Ford's appointment are 
events that helpedJto produce the zealous and constructive participation 
of parents in the affairs of Bahnekeh But, the cjvil n^^^^^ 
the Sixties ma^ important evefit that pro- 

duced the deep and abiding commitment of parents to the success of 
Barmekerr Most Baimeker parents were either teenagers or ybuhg 
adults dunhg the Sixties, a deK:ade f^ civil 
rights activities to insure equal opportunities for blacks. As a result of 
these acUvities, educational and employment opportunities for young, 
well-educated blacks are greater today than at any point in justo^. 
These pfu*ents know this, but they also know that their children must be 
educationally ready to take advantage of these opportunities. Getting 
ready starts in the elemental^ schppl. for it is the fouhdatibh, as Riithie 
Cooper, president of Banheket PTA, indicated,^ or **wh^^ get 
their start in life," as^ one Banneker teacher stated. Hence, what fuels 
parental involvement and also the entire staff s dedicaUoh is a dream: 
That one day the children of the Bahheker Family will live the 
** American Dream:" 
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Xh the fall of 1960 the voters of Vigo Cbuhty. Indiana, voted to con- 
solidate the then existing -11 3chbdl districts into one cbhsblidated 
district. Terre Haute, the major city of Vigo €oanty and the county 
seat, has a population of approximately 72.dCK); the remainder of the 
county has^an additional 36.000. In January I96I the si^hbol merger 
became a reality and the new district, the Vigo County School Cbrpbra- 
tibh. was established. At that time there were 34 elementary schools. By 
tha spring of 1979 the 34 elementary schools had been consolidated and. 
alpng with new school construction, there are now 22 elementary schools 
in Vigo Cbuhty. 

Community and School 

The schooL selected for this case study-^project is the .West Vigo 
E'lAn^e'^^^ Sfc^^^ As its name implies, the school is located m the 
western part of the county In the small incbrpbrated city bf West Terre 
Haute. Indiana. The western section of the county is divided ffbm the 
larger part of the county by the Wabash River. 

J:'9^?^^^lthjn b^^^ block bf the river oh the east bank are the cquhty 
courthause. city hall, county jail, and other government offices. West 
Terre Haute was founded around the major industry of that area, coal 
mining, at the turn bf the cehtui-y. 
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if we were to tarn back the clock to the tarn of the centary and start a 
iourney. westward from Teire Haute across the Wabash River (made 
^mbus by local sbiig writer Paul Dresser) and look north or south up and 
down the river, one could see belching smokestacks and mine tipples. 
The smokestacks rose from the boiler rooms that generated the power to 
operate the hoisting cages which moved day and night up and down the 
deejvshafts of thecoal mines. W^est Terre Halite was a booming jnining 
comma nity during the period from 1900 through 1929» and the boom at- 
mbsphere spread across the river to Terre Haute. Trains came from all 
directibns^b load the cbal and traiispbrt it tb many parts bf the cbiihtry. 

immigrants poured into Vigo doanty; They were English, Welsh, 
Irish, Scottish^ and. Austrian. They had_ migrated from the Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia coal fields into Indiana. 

The boom town atmosphere of the West Terre Haute region continued 
until the 1929 stock marJket crash and the following depression era. The 
smokestacks lining the Wabash River stopped pouring forth their clouds 
of smoke; the^ mine l^^gcj" moved Up and down the shafts. The 

great shaft mining industry came to a complete stop: in West Terre 
Haute many lived with the hope that soon the mine shafts would reopen 
and the bbbih days wbuld return. As hard times gbt harder, the decline 
of the community became evident, it was'a scrambling existence. Peo- 
ple lost their Romes and could no longer pay J'ent. Shanty towns started 
cropping up albhg the banks bf the river. Flat-bottom houseboats ap- 
pear^edon the river. TWs movement tow Uike 
advantage of the next natural resource from which to make a Hving: peo- 
ple dredged the river for mussel shells and cast their lines to catch the 
rivier fish fbr the market. 

Adjacent to tlte Wabash River was land that frequently flooded: Peo- 
ple moved onto this undesirable land and built crude shelters. Many of 
th^e crude dwellings are still bccupied today; however, the annual 
flooding problem was rectified in the 1960s when the Army Corps of 
Engineers developed levees and up-water dams to control the flooding. 

So West Terre Haute, after the clbsihg of the mines foUbwihg the stock 
^^^J^^^^^^l* and the subsequent depression erar be^ama ajcity waiting 
and hoping for a revival: The people whose roots were deep in the com- 
munity held oh to the dream that tomorrow the bustling mining com- 
ihuhity wbuld return. The tbhibrrbw never came. The mines did hbt 
return, nor was there any industrial development in the community: The 
area became one of low socioeconomic status. At the time of school 
rebrgahizatibh in 1961, the majbr source bf taxing revenue was the 
Dresser Power Plant of the Indiana Public Service Company. 

During the late 1930s under the Works Project Administration, a new 
school was built in the £>resser district bf the West Vigo area. A wpbdeh 
six»rbbm stnic^iire was built with a west. -view of a smoldering ^ity diirrip 
and an east view of a slaughterhouse on the banks of the river, and the 
only good thing: that could be said about the building was thatjtjserved 
as a prbtbtype fbr the military barracks cbhstructed during Wbrld War 
II: The children attended a school facility that reflected the same 
depressing environment as the one in which they resided. 
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_4?P^j^®^ ^l^^^^ta'y school at the time of reorgahizatibh was housed in 
the former West Terre Hautejiigh schoo^^ buiidihg. This was ah bid and 
inadequate facility for an elementaiy school: j 

The third elementaiy school was actually housed in two buildings. One 
was caUed Squth^ Eleme^ and the other Central JSlementary 

School. Neither building had enough rooms to house grades 1 through 6. 
The South Elementaiy School atmosphere was depressing, it had poor 
yentil^tioh. narrow hallways. wb<xieh floors; the doors were rough-hewn 
solid panels. The children hung the^^^ Students entered 

the buUdihg in three shifts so that coats were pilei^ on the hooks three- 
deep. The teachers dyisinissed their groups in reverse order to peel the 
The faciU ty was, to say the least, hot one conducive 
to learning. The Central School, which housed the primary grades, was 
little improvement over SoUth School. 

Profile of West Vigo Eiementary School 

In 1970 plans finally got under way to build ajiew schj^oLin tiie West 
Terre Haute area. It was unfortunate at_this time that community and 
^^^^^•^^^ "9^''^ ^y^^ The admihistratibh relied upon 

thfi services of educational planning personnel to develop the new school. 

The attitude seemed to be that we, the decision makers, recognize a 
need for a new school and know what is best for the cbmmuhity. Natural- 
ly, the people of the We^t Terre Haute ar^ were delighted to get a hew 
schbbL So plans were made to build a basic 24-room unit for the West 
Terre Haute area and cohstructioh began. At the jame time, other 
schools were being built;^herefbre, people in West Terre Haute were 
aware of the type of construction going on in other areas of the county. 
The planners of the West Terre Haute school had chosen an architectural 
^'^^:^i^J'4^^?^®^'^ribr arid a tile roof , remihisceht of a Mexican ha- 
cienda. But this was Indiana! Thg^West Terre Haute pebp^^ were in- 
censed because they felt that a stucco structure was certainly less 
brick structures being built east of the river.. Even 
though they would soon have a very beautiful a^^ educationally efficient 
facility, there were negative attitudes toward the structure even before 
it was completed. 

^^y® J^^J'Pi^^^^Jl^l^^^^^^ was carried but with ho preplanning by 
staff In fact, the principal was not selected until two weeks before the 
move. There was also cbmmuhity dissension over the designation of the 
P™^^P^^\ intb the hew buildirig, bhly one 

principal would be selected. The person designated Ha^^t been a Ibhg- 
stahdihg merhber bf the community, as was one of the^her candidates: 
_ T®??^f^l'„^'^^ students repbrted tb the hew building with absolutely no 
opportunity for any cooperadve planning. The design bf the building 
was flf^xible and allowed cooperative teaching space, but no educational 
planning had taken place regarding hbw best to utilize the facility. To 
say the least, both students and faculty were in awe bf their hew envirbh- 
ment. Once the staff moved into the building, it became aware that good • 
?§"catibhal plahhirig had been used in designing the facility even though 
the staff had not been involved. 
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The students ehrbllihg in the new school were^ and are how, all Cauca^ 
sian: A large portion of the student population is economically disad- 
vantaged, as indicated by the fact that 35% of the children qualify for 
free or reduced-cost breakfast and lunch programs. Thi^ is the highest 
percen^ge of anjr school in the county. Furthermo^^^ substantial 
numbers of students come from single-parent or unstable home en- 
virphments. Sixty families qualify for Aid for Dependent Children 
(AFDC) funds; this is a greater huthber than any other school in the 
county. Needless to say, the West Vigo Elementary School is also one of 
the 13 elementary schools in Vigo County qualifying for ESEA Title I 
assistahce. 

1 T!^® A^^J^**^?*^*^. ^P^f^'L^^f scores at^ West Vigo had consistently been 
significantly below the county mean and slightly lower than the mean 
score for aU Title I schools. The test scores of basic skills of the children 
who attended the three schools consolidated into West Vigo Elementary 
School had consistently been below expectancy. 

Accessibility to community resources is limited. West Terre Haute 
does hot haVe facil ties such as cable television for educational program- 
ming, neighborhodd YMCA. YWCA. Boy^s Club. Girl's Club, or qutsicie 
recreational facilities. The Wabash River seems to be aot only a physical 
separation between the western section of the county and the city of 
Terre Halite, biit it is alsb*^a psychological barrier. The facilities pro- 
vided by the YMCA, Boy's Club, and Indiana State University are all 
located within a. few blocks of the eastern bank of the river. The people 
from the West Terre Haute area have historically been reluctant to cross 
over the bridge. 

West Vigo Elementary School houses kindergarten through grade 5. 
The total ehrolltheht'is 623. There are two special edjucatibn classrooms 
for mildjy mentally children, one classroom for multiply 

handicapped children, and two classrooms for severely/profoundly 
Jiandicapped chiidren. The dtaff consists of 23 teachers in grades K 
through 5. bhe librariah. bhe cbuhselbr, one Title Treadihg teacher, bhe 
one part-time psychometrist. 18 Title I teacher aides, four local teacher 
aides. and_i2 part-time volunteer grandparont aides for handicapped 
children. There are also two educational clerks, four custodians, and 
nine cafeteria workers. 

Faculty, staff, and students spent the first year in the new facility get- 
ting used to a totally new educational envirohmeht. For the first tithe 
they had a full-size library^ f^l^^t^ ^^l^iP^^9'^^ ""^^'Lj^j^^t^^^i?!^.^ 
kindergarten, special education facilities, and ttudy and activity areas. 
Bijt West Vigo was having difficulty identifying its purpose and 
creatihg a sehse bf iihity ambhg the staff ahd sUidehts. Many bf the 
frustraticns with which the staff were dealing could have been prevented 
with appropriate planning and staff participation. There was a critical 
heed for the staff to develbp a strbhg emphasis bh ihstriictibh. 

Critical Events in the Evolution of the West Vigo School 

The ihstru jtional emphasis at the hew West Vigb Elementary School 
was that which existed in e^ch of the three eleinentary schools prior to 
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the move to the new facility: There had been rib time allowed for 
cooperative planning, 
The ceritral office was fortunate in receiving federal funds to imple- 

P"'oj®ct that would involve the West Vigo 
Elementary School staff, it was unfortunate that the staff had riot been 
involved in theplahhing of the project. However, there was a central of- 
staff would be involved in implementing a new instruc- 
tional model: 

The rationale for the project called MODEL was based ugori research 
that showed a beneficial change could be made if the instructional pro- 
4®^^^°P®^jA^^^ ^ positive reinforcement model. A new 
- philosophy of pupil management, **Reward^the. good ^rid ignore the 
bad." was initiated at the West Vigo Elementary School in 1972. with 
the expectation of charigirig teachers* behavior by the end of the three 
years, it was hypothesized that the Use <>f extririsic rewards to reinforce 
mptivatibh would have a positive effect on both social and academic 
behaviors of studerits. Up to this time the childrtrt were receiving con- 
^^T^ 1®!?^°^™®!^ riegative behaviors than for pbsitiye 
behaviors^ Theinodel program was designed to enhance the staffs skills 
in positive reinforcement techniques'/ 

_ Ari^nergetic yburig mari was selected to direct this project. He had a 
background as a ciassroom teacher for emotidrialjy disturbed children, 
elemehiary school counseling, and educational psychoiogy;. but above all 
he had hurriari qualities that made him a hphthreatening but a very sup- 
P^*"*-!^® P®^^^?- H?J^®^^^^ with the admiriistratiori and staff of 

the West Vigo Elementary School in the research project that would pro- 
vide a new emphasis for instruction. 
The basic objectives of the project were as follows: 

1. Each teacher should have^ ^J^r Uriderstaridirig and a more 
humanistic philosophy toward^ children. Each child will be treated 
accordirig to his/her needs, arid more effort will be_ made to n^tivate 
those children who do not naturally want to ie^^ The. teacher will feel 
more responsible for those experiencing difficulty and make more 
specific efforts to help them. 

2. The number of positive cdriiriierits riiade by teachers will increase. 
All teachers will emphasize the good things children do arid will reward 
their successes. Poor work and behavior, which was previously criti- 
^y^^^r Exterrial, internal, and 
privil^e-type rewards will be used daily to emphasize the good. 

3. The teachers* method of instructing will change: Teachers will ac- 
^^J^y?!^ 1^ ^yiii ^'^^ ^ beha vidr m bdi fica tidri , con tin gericy con trac tin g. 
rewards, team teaching, and indiyidualizatidri meari. They will also 
understand the theory behind these ideas and use them on a day-to-day 

:Mo^t teachers will be using reward systems continuously and 
keep room partitions open to exchange ideas arid studerits. The fear of 
using jiew ideas will decrease. 

4. Through team teaching and individualized instruction (and with 
Ti tie II I aides), childreri^ m ay m dre easily develop * pdsi ti ve feelin gs 
toward teachers and school because of the more pefsdrialized iriterest 
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that can be given at specific levels. The children notice this difference 
themselves. The poor student who has been traditibhally left out, 
pressured, OTji^ored^m be ^ealt with m^^ consistently _as an in- 
dividual or in a small group. The entire classroom climate will improve as 
a result of increased positive and su 

5. Teachers will more readily discuss both successes and failures 
among themselves and accept ideas of others: There will be a greater 
feeling of unity and working as a group instead_of each teacher feeling 
like a seircbhtaihed iihit in his/her classroom. This will be realized as 
teachers open up and begin sharing students, materials, groupings, etc: 
This behavior should be an outgrowth of accomplishing the previous 
four objectives and will show, a direct relationship to their success rates. 

6. Many more creative reinforcements will be used as motivators. 
Teachers will not expeci^all children to come to school with an internal- 
ized need to learn. Children will be rewarded in hopes that incentive will 
increase and they will see a reason for learning. 

7. Parents will be rewarded when their children do things well at 
school. The same general philosophy being used with the children will be 
tried on the parents. More positive ^dme attitudes about school should 
develop. 

8. The results of West Vigo's instructional program will be examined 
over a tfiree-year period to see to what extent the teachers have altered 
their SeK^vibrs. 

The^bdve-mentidned objectives were in operation at the West Vigo 
Elementary School for three school years, 1972 to 1975. 

The staff at first was resistant to the project objectives. They seemed 
to convey the attitude, **3pare the rod apd spb^^^ 
resistance was quite obvious when the extrinsic rewards for desired 
behaviors became real objects, such as ball-pbiht pens, small games, and 
flashlights. 

At the same time the research project was under way, the Title I serv- 
ices were expanding at West Vigo Elementary. School. The Title I pr<> 
gram wbrked with thbse children whb had traditibhally hbt dbrie. well 
because of envir^nmenta^^ There were about 10 aijies work- 

ing with this type child at West: Vigo. They workedjnainly on reading, 
math, perceptual training, and affective eHucatibh. (These same services 
are still being provided to the children cUr^^ f^^^^^B ^'^^y^M9i^ 
The goals and objectives of the Title i program were similar to and com- 
patible with the goals of the research project. This was ah asset. 

Over the three years bf the project there was no mahdat^ ta follow one 
particular framework br model but to offer a variety of approaches and 
to use those that best fit both teacher and individual student per- 
sbhalities. Change ih ^tha directibh bf greater positive reinforcement was 
the goal: Much effort was made to facilitate the positive change: 
: The research project would have met with. even greater resistance than 
that initially ehcbuhtered if it were hbt for the assistance and suppbrt bf 
^^5L)*M^^i^^"L?_P^^?9^P?^^ T^® principal had to meld together the staff 
members from the three schools consolidated into the new West Vigo 
Elemental^ Schbbl. He was certainly one of the critical influences bn the 
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edacationai success of the school The principal operated from a basic 
humanistic model. He believed in the worthiness of each individual. He 
totally supported the research project objectives. He encouraged 
?^yA®"^^^_P?^®iL^ and was ah invaluable aide to the project 

director throughout the three years of the program. 

Unfortunately, after the p^eCt had been completed and the reinforce- 
ment being provided by ^he project director was rib longer available, the 
principal feiijMictim to what could only be described as prbfessibrial 
**burh out." His energies were exhausted during the ensuing year in an 
attempt to ihaihtaih the skills and attitudes initiated through the pro- 
^5yj^^^'^ _^?L^^ :^^stratidhs created by those who seemed to 
revert to prior behaviors and attitudes: He requested a transfer to a 
teaching assighmentLat the end of the 1975-76 school year and began 
teaching in another Title I school. 

The West Vigo Elementary School hadreceived a tremendous boost in 
working to implement an effective instructional model: it was like a 
rj^^et that had lost its commander after taking off oh its initial flight. 
After the principars resigiiatlqn was known, there was great specuiatibh 
about who his successor would be. 
A young man who had been a fifth-grade teacher in the school and who 

served his administrative ihterjiship 
in the school was the prime candidate and ultimately received the ap- 
pbintmeht. In all honesty, it cannot be said that his appointment was 
r^eived with a resburidihg vote of confidence by all the staff. Some of 
t^ senior staff were not sure tjiat he^had rea^^^ acceptable level of 

credibility. However, as the new principal became more comfortable in 
hiSTdle, it was increasingly evident that his acceptance by staff was also 
taking^place:^ ^ 

His ability to relate to the community was evident fmm the beginning 
of his administration. If parents were reluctant to come into the school 
P***^^®^^® PA gtbuhd, the principal would without hesitation go to 
them. This reaching out had no barriers. ^®3^9^^ meet with them at 
home, work, or at the Jieighborhood tavern if that were the only place he 
could make cbhtact. It was very evident that he was energetic and was 
not willing to accept the status qiib. His primary interest was the 
welfare and betterment of the children enrolled in the West Vigo 
Elementary School. 

^^I'i"?:^^^ schbbl cbuhselbr was added to the staff. His 
counseling model and personal style were of a humanistic nature. He 
became very supportive of the affective education components initiated 
^^9_^9^^^^}^^^^S the early stages of project MODEL. 
Also during this same yeai^the staff became inv^^^ in ah analysis bf 
the existing reading programs. The staff hoped to develop a pro-am 
based bri the tenet that each individual should jiave the opportunity to 
become^unctionaily HteMte and that the schbbl shbuld play ah ihtegral 
part in providing such an opportunity: 
The faculty conducted informal surveys^ had classroom visitations, 
grade-level meetihgs, and obtaihed program 
comparisons and input from a professional cbhsUltaht. Alsb durihg the 
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1976- 77 school year a representative committee met regularly to for- 
niiilate a prbgram that would be implemented at the beginning of the 

1977- 78 school year - 

Thi; recommended program was a three-fold approach to the teaching 
of reading. It integrated reading fbr enjoyment, the affective realm of 
learning, and a skiUs rhahagerheht system! The committee felt strbhgly< 
that all of these facets were essential to a well-rounded program: The 
program is called E AS (Enjoyment; AffecUve; Skills). 

Each facet was designed to meet the specific heeds of the students of 
West Vigo Elementary School. 

Enjoyment of Reading 
Major Goal: 

To develop in each child a purposeful and individually planned 
lifelong reading Habit. 

Subgoals: 

J _ _ ' _ _'_ 

1. To provide each child with appropriate reading and literature- 
related activities and experiences, in addition to basal materials. 

2. To inventory each child's invests so that reading fnaterials and ' 
literature- related experiences that are related to those interests can be 
provided. 

3. To afford a variety, of opportunities to_ discover personal rele- 
vance and value in what the child reads, thus developing a positive at- 
titude toward independent reading. 

Affective Diinehsibn of Reiading 
Major Goal: 

To develop and maintain in each child a positive self-concept, thus 
strengthening ^e child's ^elings of personal esteem and adequacy, so 
that the child's cognitive and affective learning will be more efficient 
and lasting. 

Subgoals: 

1. To demonstrate in words and actions genuine kindness and con- 
cern for every child regardless of his/her successes or failures. 

2. To nur4^rea dassrodm atitib^ mutual respect 
between teacher and students and students and their classmates: 

3. To exhibit patience and acceptance toward students' mistakes 
and students* problems. I 

4. To demonstrate warmth, respect, and acceptance thatl may serve 
as an example for students to follow. | ^ ' 

_ a. By being concerned with each student's personal interests, hob- 
bies, and accomplishments. 

b. By taking time to listen with empathy to what students say. 

c. By avoiding having favorites or scapegoats. 
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d: By showing courtesty to all students*. 

e. By being helpful with students' personal as well as academic 
concerns. 

behaviors that embarrass, discredit, or humiliate 

students. 

g. By smiling at or making some positive, personal comment to 
each child every day. 

5. To use effective discipline rather than punishment or criticism for 
inappropriate behavior. 

i.^i J"?.^^^ students to participate in setting and maintaining stan- 
dards of behavior. 

7. To gain classroom cooperation and positive iDtefactidh by hold- 
ing class discussions about being helpful and friendly to others, and to 
maintain good classroom brgahizatioh arid healthy classroom interac- 
tion. 

8. To help students recognize that all people have strengths and 
weaknesses. 

9. To help students iearn to be accepting ^Sf mis t^ by s tress i rig 
that mistakes are normal, not to be feared, and potentially construc- 
tive. Be a good riibdel; be willing to acknowledge mistakes. 

J^' X° student so that the student is not 

pressured to do work that he/she is incapable of doing of that is below 
the studerit*s level of achievement. 

_ M_ childr^^^ to be themselves by exposing them to many 

learning experiences while remembermg thst all children will riot be 
equally enthusiastic a fe)ut everything.: 

l^. 'Tb Accept the child's right to be different from other children in 
the family and to remember that each Will riot have the same strerigths 
and w_eaknesses. 

13. To help parents to uriderstehd and to accept each child's right to 
be different from his/her pee^^ arid other childreri iri the family. 

14. To seek and use classroom procedures that strengtheri learriirig 
experierices arid minimize the stigma of performing below grade level: 

a. By selecting basal materials to which the studerit has riot 
previously been exposed, no mattor how brief that exposure. 

: ^sirig varied materials, learriirig centers, and other tech- 
niques that allow for flexibility in all studerit activities so that 
students may be involved in different projects or in the same project 
at varyirig levels of difficulty. 

Y^^?L*^S possible so students are not 

always working with a low group: 
d. By supplyirig a troublesome word for a child reading orally 
^ J^^yP^^^^J'^^^^AK for coriterit arid compreherisidri so that 
-he line of thought is not broken and so that the child is riot embar- 
rassed arid frustrated. The teacher should make mental or written 
^ofd 8b apprbpriate instruction can be provided at a 

later time. 
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15. To express to parents at least one positive cbihiheht abbiit their 
; child at ^veiy dppdrtunity, be it a written or verbal communication: 
16: To Qse evaluation of a child's progress to encourage the child. 

a^ By a voiding the cpmparisbh of brie student's work with other 
student's work: ' 

b. By comparing a child's previous and current work. 

c. By marking papers with the number bf right ariswe^s rather 
than the number of wrong (e.g. +13 rather than *2): 

17, To implement and evaluate affective training activities on a 
regular schedule. 

/ 

Skills Coals j 

The skills dimez^sibh of the E AS reading tsrbgram includes 90 per- 
formance bbjectiv^ diigtribu ted over grades kindergarten thrx)Qgh 
5: Fifty-six of the) performance objectives are taken from SARI 
(Systematic ApprotfSMO Reading Improvement), with a few minor 
changes in wording and in mimmums. SARI is a reading sHills riiariage- 
irierit system diatnb^ Thirty-four of the perfor- 

mance objectives and their pre- and post*tests were developed and writ- 
ten by the staff at West Vigo Elemehtaiy Schck)l. | 

Analysis of Program Effectiveness | 

This s&ctioh will deal with the analysis of objective data nilatihg tq the 
effectiveness bf the West Vigb Elemeritary School. t 

There have been comprehensive analyses of two progranls at the W:est 
Vigo Elementary SchooJ described earlier. One is the thrfeyear ESEA 
Title III research prbject MODEL cbriducted frbm 1972^hrbugfe 1975. 
A 120^page statistical report v/as compiled on this project by James R: 
Barclay of the University of Kentucky, who was contracted as the out- 
side e valuator of this pr^jact. The other analysis was prepared by Barry 
J. Van Dyck. a dbctbral fellow a^^^^ State Unjversity: He prepared 

a longitudinal evaluation of the West Vigo Elementary School EAS 
reading program. This report is a 27-paga document: _ J - 

The three measurement iristniriierits used in project MODEL were the 
Nelson Reading inventory, the Iowa Test of Basic/ Skills, and the 
Barclay Classroom Climate Inventory. As controls, two other elemen- 
tary schools were used in this prefect, but their student! bodie^^^^ 
ferent socioeconomic status than the students of West/ Vigo Elp nentary 
School. _ _ / _ 

In brief, the findings in terms of the Nelsbri Readii^g Test showed no 
sigriificarit differences between the three schools, suggesting that West 
Vigo, by concentrated effort, had raised the achievmient level in basic 
vbcabulai^ and reading comprehehsibh. Such ^was hbt the case, 
hbwever, with the Iowa T^st^b^ Skills, where significant dif^ 

ferences stiii existed among the schools,^ Most of/ the discrepancies in 
scores can probably be attributed to sbcibecdhbmip differences. Finally, 
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in terms of sdciai/af fee ti^^ it was noted that ^est Vigo substan- 

tially altered the environment and reinforcement contingencies for girls 
in the sample tested. The fact that no significant learning problems were 
ehcbuhter»d when students mbvwi bh to the seventh grade was further 
evidence of the effectiveness of West Vigo*s program: 

In presenting this case study it hds been quite evident that there were 
two distinct thrust periods. The first was the initial three years in the 
f^^J^^^fl^^^f [^^^PiPFPi^P MODEL. The final thrust was dur- 
ing the next three years under the new administration and the implemen- 
tation of the EAS reading program. _ __ 

The fbllbwihg cbiiclusibhs were derived frbm the repbrt bf Barry Van 
Dyck, program evalaator fr;6m Indiana State University: 

Using the Gates-McGlnitie reading tests, a statistical analysis was 
made to determine sighiflcaht differences in repeated measures for 
Y99^^LH^'^> ^^^P'^^^ were almost identical for 

^oth the vocabulary and the comprehensioit standard scores: In both 
cases hjghly significant dlfferejiqes were found between the 1977. 1978, 
and li979 means. Ihspectibh bf the yearly means indicated a slight drbp 
in scores between 1971 and ^^^^ and a dramatic increase from 197^^^ 
1979. The scores dropped slightly, from 1976 to 1977. then increased 
dramatically from 1978 to 1979. The ^Is scored significantly higher 
than the bbyjf across time and grade. Interestingly, in 1977 the girls 
scored higheJ than boys did in 1979 after the boys had .experienced two 
years of the new program. 

Questibhhaires requesting ah evaluatibh bf the childreh*s perc^tibh 
9i ^ J® ?P®?^ ^ 9^ ^_ P*'o?ram were randomly dis tf ibu ted to 

Parents in the spring of 1978 and 1979. Analysis of this data indicates 
that the program is faybrable to the students ^hd that the second year bf 
the program tends to be-even more favorable. 

A seven-year analysis of the iowa Tests of E i:r Skills show^ a fairly 
consistent pattern across time. One encouraging observation was that 
the first two-year cbhsiecutive increase for West Vigb's Ibwa reading 
scores occurred from 1977 to 1979. 

__ The_ overall data analysis strongly, supports the conclusion that the 
West Vigb EAS reading prbgram'is bf benefit to the students in terms bf 
increased standard reading^cores. 'the data a^so suggest that the pro- 
gram required two years of implementation to realize this increase. First* 
year decreases and secbnd-year increases were consistently observed. 
Supp^t for the program [^^^^^^fjiJ^' 
voivement and increased expression of affect, is reinforced by data from 
the_ parent/student evaluations. f 

Evidence bf current improvement is rather strong, biit data from ex- 
tended longitudinal research is needed to confirm the program's effec- 
tiveness^^nd to repudiate riral hypotheses^ such as: gains due to transi« 
tibhal effects; gains due to tWe increased involvement in a hew prbgram; 
or observable Jf^ins due to the normal variance in tests scores . 

if the trends noted above continue for several more years, then the ef- 
fectiveness of the prbgram will, without doubt, be firmly established. 

West Vigb Elementary School has during the past seven years been iii- 
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volv^d iri a trarisitidri in which the heart of the ihstructioiic I 

program has been the^enhancement of children's self-cdricepts. West 
Vigo has operated under the assumption that if children can enjoy ac- 
tivities and feel good about themselves, .they wilijrespond to an organ- 
ized^ systematic approach ta skill development. The program model is 
emerging. 

Summary 

The following critical events have been identified as contributing to 
the imprbvemeht of teaching and learning patterns of the West Vigo 
Elementary School: 

1: The actual physical move into a new facility from four inadequate 
educational faciLities. The move took place in the fall of 1972. 

2. Project MODEL, ah attempt to initiate a teaching concept based 
upon an extrinsic positive reihfbrcemeht model. The project covered the 
period from 1972 through 1975: , 

3. * The effect of two dynamic leadership personalities and the transi- 
tion p(bridd. ^ ^ 

4. The development and Implementation of the EAS (Erijbymerit; Af- 
fective; Skills) reading program. : 

Over a seven-year period the predbmihaht teaching pattern has been 
to dea| with affective dirnensibhs. There was a concerted effort to instill 
a feeling of worth in each individual student and to make every effort to 
praise accbmpllshmehts. while de-emphasizing failures. This has not 
been an easy task. The initial decisibh to make a strong affective educa- 
tion thrust came from the central administratidh. but the challenge was 
accepted by the project director, the two principals, and the staff, Tf^ 
staff has how refihed the most effective strategies and is instituting 
them in^ the instructional program, particularly with the EAS readihg 
program. - 

For education to be effective it must be enjoyable and be organized 
around a we^ll-Ji^fih^^ of skills, but above all it must be 

presented in a climate sensitive to the personal needs of each individual 
learner. To accomplish aH_ this requires the delicate touch? of the 
mae$trb, eliciting the most effective perfbrmahce from all ihvoR^ed. The 
evolution of instructional improvement at West Vigo Elementary School 
has come about through the effective and sensitive leadership of the 
prihcipals. - 
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F^ort Wayne, or the Summit City as it is often called, is located at the 
juhctibh of three rivers in the northeastern corner oif Indiana. It is one of 
the largest urban centers in the state, with a population hearing 200,000, 
and it can claim its share of predictable urban problems— uriemplby- 
meht, poverty^ and decay of the central city area. Fort Wayne has two 
?*^'^:°*^?^P^f9^^i?* schbb systems (Lutheran and Catholic) that coexist 
with the pa biic school system. Tho Fqrt_Wayne Cbmmuriity Schbbl 
System (FWCSSj is the largest in the area and serves 19,000 elementary 
pupils in kindergarten through sixth grade in 41 buildings. 

Schbbl-Cbirsmuhity Background 
Visitbrs to the Louis C. Ward Elem|ntary School, the urban elemen- 
^^i^^t^'^y* would not ehcouhter a bright and 
shiny new building; they would nonetheless find it an exeiti^ng place 
where interesting things are going on. IJ^udents, teachers, and parents 
5^AP^^*^ 0^ t^A^ schbbl and are often eal^er to advertise this pride by 
wearing their ''L. e. Ward'^ T-shi^ 49 years the schbbl has 

undergone only one major structural change, a five-classroom addition 
m 1968. It has had other minor face liftings and cosmetic paint jobs, but 
generations of children have learned reading, writing, and arithmetic in 
its high-ceilinged, traditional classrooms: And today Ward's students, 
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parents, and teachers are still working together, learning together, and 
getting the job done' with remarkable enthusiasm, 

AlthduglMilua case sttid^^ ^2?^?®^ 9? t^^'^^J^ P^ ?9 
1979, it is important to recognize that Ward is one of the ^randes dames 
of the Fort Wayne schools and has a long hlstbiy of service to students 
aiid parents. :: i : 

bri£^nally organized as the Oxford Street School in September 1928, 
the Louis C. Ward Elementary School recently celebrated its fiftieth rn- 
xiiyersary, something of an achievement in this era of planned ob^ 
sbleiE[ce^ce for schdo^ The original por^ble building housed 

260 children in kindergarten through grade 6 before it was replaced in 
1930 by a permanent. building with l2:teachihg stations. 

At the dedication of the school, L. A. Pittehger, president of Ball State 
Teachers College, spoke on **The Community and the Child/' The 
following are quotes from Pittenger's speech: 

Historically the child has been treate^Jsj^pareht and cb^ 
what appears to us today a very cruel manner. ..The ancient .Russians 
had a rule that a doctor heed hot treat sick childreh uhleiss he felt so 
disposed. Lycurgus and Solon believed that weak and crippled children 
should hot be supported and educated: SdcraCes, Platd^.ahd Aristotle 
held the belief that children could be eliminated if parents found it ex- 
pedient:::: 

Pittinger went on to say what he thought were the true reasons for 
educating the child: 

A sckobl should make certaih that every child has ah opportunity to 
, learn the fundamental facts so necessary for commete living. The child 
should learn how to study and then have the zest-tio keep abreast of the 
times by proper observation and application: The school should give 
the learner a poise of mind that will be helpful in a well balanced life::.: 
A prc^rly educated child wiU possness a mento^^ t ha t_wiU banish 

worry and aU the contaminating influences that come with a worried 
nuhd. 

The sG^dbl building was constructed at a cost of $124,000^ but, accordU 
ing to recent estimates, it would cost $3,500,000 to replace today. Most 
of the other inner-city schools in Fort Wayne have been either replaced 
with hew. Uuildihgs or have uhdergbhe major rehbvatibhs during the last 
few years. The Ward building is considered jstractarally sound and ex- 
tensive renovation began in the summer of 1979. Carpeting and 
classroom sinks will be installed, and the building wil| be modified tb 
meet the needs of current educational programnung: ^hile there will be 
less actual classroom space after remodeling, specific areas for art and 
music will be available, and the office and staff work areas will be en- 
larged and improved. _ _ ^ 1 z __ L_ji_ _ L __i 
' While the majority of the Fort Wayne elementary school buildings 
serve landergarten through grade 6, the FWCSS is in a transition period 
^l^^*L^ill ultimately resu;^ iji a^ebrgahizatib^ with eleanehtery^c 
serving kindergarten through grade 5; middle schools serving grades 6, 

0? 
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7. and 8; and high schools seryihg grades 9 10, 11, and 12. Currently 
there ^re 24 K through 6 buildings, XI K through 5 buildings, four K 
through 4 buildings, and two 5 through 6 buildings: ^ j 
Of these 41 eler»entary schools, 13 are locatedin the designated target 
area that qualifies them for federally funded Title I programs to provide 
sapplementary assistance for 5<lucatibnaUy students. 
These Title I scHools share many of the' characteristics of other urban 
schbols^high percentages of students from low-income families, large 
numbers of low-ac^^ and lack of cbmmuhity stability. 

The t^ouis 6, Ward Elementary §chool is one of the Title I schools in the 
Fort Wayne Coihmuhity School System. 

In 1978-79 Ward had 426 students. Slightly more than 75% are black. 
16% are Caucasian, ^arly 8%^^ Mexican- American, arid 0^5% are 
Asian. This racial mixture is very nearly the reverse of the school 
system as a whole, which is abput 78,5% Caucasian. 19.1% black. 1.6% 
Mejdcari-Amencan. a^ Asian. 

The teaching staff ^Ward consists of 15 classroom teachers and 
specialists in vocal and instrumental music, art, and physical education. 
Years of experience for this group range from two to 17 years, with an 
average_of nine years^ Many of th^ teachers have worked largely in ur- 
ban schools. All but one of the staff hold a master's degree: In addition 
to a full-time administratbr^ .a reading specialist and a school 
P^y*^K*^™'^trist are assigned to Ward one arid brie^half days per week. A 
school nurse, speech clinician, and itinerant learning disability specialist 
provide services in their areas of expertise, 

Paraprbfessibhal staff include a psychometric aide\ who assists in the 
e\ alaation eienient of theTitle I program six Title I instructibrial aides, 
who provide students with supplementary reading instruction under the 
supervision pf the reading specialist;_ahd a liaison aidejwho works in the 
cbmmunity^based cbmpbrierit bf the Title I prbgram. The custodial and 
clerical staff includes a full-time secretary, a custodial engineefr and a 
custodial aide, each of whom makes a vital contribution to the operation 
bf the schbdi. ^ Other auxiliary persbririel include, four cbrhmuriity 
members employed to assist with cafeteria and playground sUpervisibri 
and_ other duties such as grading papers or duplicating work sheets: 

The educatibrial prbgram at Ward does nbt differ subs tan tially from 
those aj^ other elemeiitaiy schools in the system. Similar tb bther iririer- 
city schools, the pupil-teacher ratio at Ward is 1 to 27: Whjle Ward's 
ciassrbbrhs are self-contained, flexibility of grouping is encouraged. 
^.^P^^'^^A j^^^^^^S ai"^ grbuped accbrdirig to ability, and teachers ^ 
cooperate with each other on special projects. 

Teachers perceive the curriculum as a "back to basics*' program and 
emphasize furidamerital reading and math skills. Basal texts prb^^de the 
framework for Instruction in the classroom. The Sullivan Prbgram arid 
Houghton Mifflin* steady Steps are used by the kindergarten teachers: 
Math, history, and health books frbm Scott Fbresmah. science and spell- 
ing materials from Si^lyer BUrdett^ English bbbks frbm Glericb, arid the 
Houghton Mifflin reading series are the other basal texts used: Sup- 
plementary materials include SRA reading kits and Zaner Blosser 
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Creative Handwriting Workbooks. Some teachers have experimented 
with hew instructional materials and methods, Jbut no sf3eciarschoblwide 
prograrxis have been implemented. 

Teachers have ample opportunities to try new approaches and are en- 
couraged to express their individuality and creativity through their 
teaching rhethokls. T^^ 35 minutes of plaiihihg and preparation 

time daily, and additional time is available during scheduled art, music, 
and (physical education classes conducted by special teachers. Released 
time for parent cohfireiices is scheduled for two half-diays each semester. 
Tf^^l^?^?i?*'®i??®?j^?^^j?^^^ time to participate in a two-day 

professional conference and an annual human relations workshop, part 
of Fort Wayhe*s systeitiwide ihservice education program. Other inserv^- 
ice^programs w^re related to textbook adoptions, use of hew materials, 
and a new system of teacher evaluation ba^sed on performance goals and 
obiectives. 

Ward cah claim ho uniqueness by virtue 6f its funding base. Per-pupll 
expenditure ia detOTiiined on as the other elemehtary 

schools in the system. Additional funding is provided, however, through 
the federally, funded Title I program. Instructional aides and sup- 
plementary materials hot available in schools outside the target area are 
provided to assist eligible students: Locally established standards in- 
dicate that students achieving below the thirty-sixth percentile in 
readihg ahd/br math on a national horm-referehced test are eligible for 
supplementary ins true Title I program. Since 48.8% of 

Ward's students qualify for participation in the program, it is evident 
that Title I makes a significant contribution to Ward's educational pro- 
gram. 

Procedures for the Study 

With this basic demographic data ih hand, the local study team began 
to collect more specific Jnformatidn about the who, what, where, when, 
and why at Louis C. Ward Elementary School that make it an exemplary 
urban elemental^ school. Identifying the critical variables that con- 
tributed to the success of Ward was not an easy task. The accumulatibh 
of data sometimes confused rather than clarified issues; personnel, per- 
sonalities, policies, and programs vied for attention and interpretation. 
Subjective and objective evaluations maihtaihed a sbitiewhat tenuous 
balance as the study team attempted to sort out the relevant from the ir- 
relevant. \ , _ 

Four main smirceS provided the team with a composite view of staff, 
students, parents, and central office persOT^ Ward 
School. The study team interviewed staff and central office personnel: 
Teacher." were given training ih conducting parent interviews. ^One 
teacher from each grade level interviewed parehts ih their homes. Ques- 
tionnaires were prepared for staff and parents. Other sources of informa- 
tion were Parent Teacher Association records^ Title I evaluations, 
achieyemeht test results, and statistical reports for cdmparihg system- 
wide data with local school data. Interviews and questionnaires probed 
respondents* perceptions of what was good, bad, or indifferent about 
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Ward School; and what changes, if any, had occurred during the time of 
the study. There was ah attempt to get an overall view of the climate of 
^®i'5^_S^chobl as a place where parents wanted to send their kids and as a 
place to learn: 

: Administrative, teaching, and central office personnel provided 
historical per • live for the years from 1975 to 1979 at Ward. In 1975 
the effect? : ,»veral y^afs of rapid cbmmuhity change were cbm- 
pounded by affects of a nearly 33% turnover of teaching personnel. 
Students, si , and parents often appeared to be unhappy with 
themselves and each other. The principal assigned to Ward School in the 
spring of 1975 recogtuzed_that Ward was viewed by some school system 
personnel a*,..^ some community members as a less than desirable place 
to teach or to attend sciibo!. There seemed to be comrnunication gaps 
J?'®"^^®""^ between staff and corrimuhity. The central 
administration was aware of the d^ffuxulties facing the Ward School 
staff, including a hi^h rate of personnel turnover, low morale among 
^^^^ "^®_"^'t)ers, problems in the bperatibh of the Title I program, and an 
apparent lack of cooperation among school administrators, teachers, 
students, and parents. 

Improved School-Community Coiiiinutiicatidii 

The appointment of a new prlndpal, the_^fiignm€nt of five different 
teachers in the fall o£ 1975,. and the gradual stabilization of the 
neighbor hood set the stage for the emergence of ah exceptional urban 

school program: 

The principal established a foundation for effective communication 
with the staff during the summer following his ajsjsointment. He main- 
^i'^®^'"®jyl^J^<*^i^^^L^°^ and invited teachers and bther 

staff members to come in and share concerns anci give suggestions for 
improving the schboL A school handbook was also prepared during the 
summer so that staff members could refer to it tb clarify questions re- 
garding school policies and practices. 

Further steps, taken to facilitate staff communications included 
periodic staff bulletins, regular faculty meetings, and the establishment 
of a steering commitfee com of grade-level teacher representatives 
to provide a forum for teacher concerns. The administrator also main- 
taihed ah bpen-dbbr pblicj^ to insure that he was accessible to staff: 
_ ^? ^ * so encbiiraged tb part i cipa te more ac t i vely i n sc hool a f • 

fairs through the formation of a parent advisory^ that held 

several meetih^s a year to offer parents an opportunity to discuss con- 
cerns openly. Peribdib pareht bulletihs prbvided an additiohal channel of 
communication witli parents. One of the central office admihistrators 
commented on the quality of these bulletins and cited them as one of the 
most impbrtaht factors cohtributing to good home-school communica- 
tion in the Ward School. Individual teachers conducted workshops to 
improve parents* skills in working with their own children. 

Childreh at Wp'-d how seem to be involved in their school and are made 
^° well as abbut themselves, through such ac- 

tivities as an organized cafeteria plan with a daily award system, a 
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**6iean Patrol" encoaraging the children to help keep schooi grounds 
clean, **Studeht of the Year" plagues given to outstanding students^ 
*Black History and Brotherhood Week prdgrams, annual fuii aiid field 
days, classroom picnic days, and recognition of individual cliildren by 
having their name announced and receiving a **Happy Birthday" pencil 
oh their special day. 

The effects of these^ffor to in^volye parent^^^ ^^^(i^ 
the Ward Schooi program are reflected in what they said about the 
school in the interviews and questionnaires the study team conducted. 
Responses to staff questibhhaires revealed that over half felt there has 
been from "some" to "a great deal" of improvement in the past few 
years in areas of staff relationships with parents, communication 
cdbperatibh among staff and admihistratioh, teacher attitudes toward 
students and student attitudes toward teachers, community sUpp^^ 
availability of materials and supplies, and the principal's organization 
and support. Those interviewed felt that, on the whole, students seem to 
be gaining academically as well as imprbvihg in their attitudes toward 
school: Factors associated with these improvements were the improved 
quality of supplementary help students are receiving and increased op- 
portunities for the children to receive positive recoghitiph at school. 
Individual inter\^^^ Jl^f^^^ftJ"^ P^^^i^^Y® 

^ titude toward almost all aspects of the schooi environment: When asked 
why relationships between parents and the school have improved, one 
teacher said, "Lines of cdrhrhuhicatibh are open how. Parents are always 
made to feel welcome to come to school and express their feelings:" Con- 
cern for students was one of the principal themes detected in the at- 
titudes bf principal, teachers, and parents. One staff member mehtibhed 
that a great deal J)f effoy;4s m^ ^PJ^^^^A^^i^P^'^^i^l Y^^^ as maiiy 
people as are needed to meet the needs of children with special needs: 
One teacher feels the positive ehvirbhrheht results from the excellent, 
brgahizatibh bf the staff, and that how there is cbncerh fbr the cbmm uni- 
ty and for the feelings of each individual: She stated specifically ^ "I now 
fe^ very positive about the community, staff, and_ students." 
Staff ihterviews shbwed, tck>, that xhahy felt that positive ad- 
^^ministrative leadership, teamed with staff efforts to broaden oppor- 
umities for students and parent involvement, has resulted in the 
pbsitive atmosphere they have bbserved, Supportive brgahizatibh has 
^i^fvJ? ^P^^^!^£^ teacher and stude^^^ parent involvement^ 

student discipline, and communications among all concerned: Other 
pbsitiv6^aspiK:ts reported included auxiHaio^ staff who make ah impor- 
tant cbhtributibh tb ah atmbsphere bf warmth and cbncerh in the 
building: 

Although staff membera were aware, of areas that needed, improve- 
meht, a majbrity bf thern^aid they wbuld choose wbrkihg at Ward bver 
another inner-4^ty schooL All but one felt that there was a cooperative 
atmosphere among staff members at Ward. They appreciated the ad- 
ministraUve suppprt and felt they received the help th^ needed In order 
to perfbrm their duties at school. One teacher said "The supplies and 
equipment availability at Ward are great, it's the closest to perfection 
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you can have:'V Another steff member wrote, "There is a supportive ad- 
ministration, but we' are stiti free to do our own thing.** Many ap- 
preciated the discipline the principal has maintained in the school, as 
**gbbd cbmmuhity relationships/^ A substitute 
teacher who works in many schools of the central city indicated in ah in- 
terview that the children are happy to be at Ward and said that she was 
^^ppy to be assigned to that school because the principal and staff have 
been able to stimulate e^eat deal of parent ij^terest and to establish a 
warm, open, inviting climate. 

Parent Invoivetneiit Increases 

Parents also expressed very positive views about the school. Accord- 
ing to the surveys sent tb aU parents (almost 50% return}, 79% of the 
parents responded that they felt that the school understands their 
^^^^ ^^^^^ ^J^t^^^^^^^^ school provided a good educatibhal pro- 
gram, 98% felt that there are sufficient opportunities for parents to 
discuss their children's prc^ess with the teacher, and 97% felt that 
}Y?^4 l^^^ Kootl glace for a child to learn. Another parent said^ '* We are 
proud of our school and^the concern they show for bur children by letting 
us know of any problems." Another parent indicated that the school is 
very cbhgehial, warm, exciting, and that "something good is always hap- 

survey frequently mentioned the 
leadership of the principal and the dedicated teaching staff as positive 
aspects of the school program. 

A^l^^^y ^®«hi discovered that parents demonstrated their Xeelings 
for Ward in actions as well as^words. For example. Parent Teacher 
Association niembership has grown since 1975, with membership in- 
creasing by 70.9% over four years. Parent volunteers work on many 
PT^j^^^^J^"^^^^ ^^**9?*»i???^iTJ^l®:l persbhhel wbrk extensively oh involv- 
ing parents in needs assessment, project evaluation, and iriseryice ac- 
tivities designed to foster better hom^school relationships. The Parent 
T®5^^^? i4^sociatibri has been involved in schbplwide fund-raising 
[Drojects and the response has been encouraging. Response tb parent- 
teacher conferences has been positive. On the most recent parent con- 
^®^€rice days, many parents who h^d not even scheduled conferences par- 
ticipated in this prograin. 

Another critical factor that must be weighed in assessing the effec- 
tiveness bf a school's program is the academic progress of its students. 
^^^P?"*^®^ A^^'^^^P^^^y^^^ interviews and other observational 
data made it obvious that Ward teachers and parents are invblved in 
school programs and feel good about them, but further investigation wafj 
^9:^^*^^™^*^® if academic goals were being met. Results of group 
achievement tests from the past few year^ ^vere reviewed. 

At many urban schools, administrators, teachers, parents, and 
s^^uderits dread the ahhouhcemeht of achievement test results; since the 
announcement is usually accdmpan by much talk bf declining teit 
scores and of other problems of the educational system. The so-called 
decline bf test scores has not happened at Ward School. Consequently, 
analyzing test results from recent years is a pbsitive experience for both 
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Students and staff: While the school population has changed markedly 
(from a very stable middle- to upper-income group to a less stable, lo\yer 
middle to Ibwer-ihcome grbup), achievement test scores after ah initial 
drop have remained remarkably stable and in some cases have improved: 
The average reading score for Ward students who have completed the 
third grade is comparable to hatibhal norm expectations 13.8 at the end 
of the eighth month of third grade) and exceeds norms based on popula- 
tions of minority students from similar urban school settings. Ward 
students generally appear to be achieving at a higher level than many ur 
bah schcK>l students do, and they appear to be making appropriate gains 
in academic skill areas. 

Other measures indicate that Ward stu^n^ts are making good prog- 
ress in basic skill areas. A recent state-initiat^ program provides for 
reassessment of skills if students^ fail to ni^et ^nirouTO requireme 
determined by local advisory committees: Students needing further in- 
struction are identified on the basis of both norm-referenced and infor- 
mal measures. After additional instructibh in weak areas, a reassesa- 
ment of those areas is completed. At Ward School only 18 third-graders 
(less than 20% of the total group) were identified as needing reteaching 
and re testing in reading; bh ly 16 in math (17%); and bnly twb students in 
spelling (2%). The percentege of stud^^ identifjed as needing 
reteaching in other urban schools in the Fort Wayne Community School 
System is. in some cases more than 50% at the specified grade levels. 
These statistics suggest that Ward is in many ways ah exceptibiial ur- 
ban school. 

This is Ward School today a place where students are learning in an 
atmosphere bf purpbseful activity rand where parents can communicate 
mMningfully about^sha^^ a staff described by central 

office personnel as being "above average in staff loyalty to school when 
compared with other urban elementary schools" and as being '-sensitive 
tb heeds bf the people who make up^ its att«ndance_ar^^^ 
source commented on the "strong, visible parent support of programs" 
and "outstanding administrative leadership.'' Teachers comment that 
"parents care" and that "[the principal] shows special interest in each 
prdgraiti initiated." One staff member said, "Pride is the word that' 
sums it up.:. how the students, staff, and community feel about the 
school." ^ 

Yet a " before and after' * pei^spective indicates that this atmosphere of 
cooperation was not achieved easily. Although parental involvement 
and interest were high during Ward's early years and has recently in- 
creased, , parental involvemeht decreased significa^ the late 
1960s and early 1970s when the socioeconomic make-up of the 
neighborhood changed drastically. Prior to this peribd of trahsitibh, the 
children were predbmiriahtly from middle-income homes and_ the 
neighborhood was very stable: During these years of change, many of 
these families moved out. ' They were replaced by Ipw-incbme, 
piredbmiriahtly minbrity families. Instability increased." (Nearly two- 
thirds of the school population qualifies for the free lunch program:) 
During the years of change, the parents often expressed vei^ negative 
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feelings about the schbol lb both the school staff and the central ad- 
^A"J?^^^l°? : felt that cooperatibri and comrnunication between 

school and home was not as good as it should be. The instability bf the 
neighborhood often ^ade this communication a difficult task. The 
P^®"^s lacked confidence in the educational program of the school and 
did^not feel that the school met their children's needs. 

Ho\yever. in the past few years the neighborhood has assumed greater 
stability as these new families have begun to take part in their 
n^Jiy^^^^op^^ :As mehtioried earlier, the Parent Teacher Association 
membership has increased and the parents are becoming more invblyed 
in school activities. The parents once again seem to respect the school as 
an important institution and as an integral part of their community: 

Commuhity MbBilizes for a Crisis 

Indeed, parents seem to be willing to go to unusual lengths to let peo- 
ple know how they feel about Ward. When faced with a crisis, parents 
demonstrated the depth of their commitment to the program at Ward 
School very effectively. Ward v/ns scheduled to be closed as a result of a 
pla^ designed to further desegregation of the Fort Wayne 
^^^^^^^^^y^^^^^^^ strongly against the closing of 

the scbiMi^nd^were able to marshal their forces effectively . Tremendous 
supfiort bf the heighbbrhbbd school concept was shown. Parent concerns 
^^^^ ^X^^^^^^ W^ the schbbi board recbhsidered the scheduled closing. 

Later, during individuaj^i^t^erviews^conducted during the study, many 
parents and teachers commented on the cohesiveness that developed 
^'^j^?" t_^^ school community was faced with this crisis. This positive 
response indicates that the challenge ^f the changing heighbbrhbbd has 
' been met: school and staff have adapted successfully; fulfilling the 
educatibrial needs bf a changing population of students, communicating 
^'^t.^ J^J^®^: Seneratibh bf parents, playing the game b>- new rules, and 
believing in the importance of its role are reflected in many asfjects bf 
the program at V/ard School. 

: P^i"cipal arid teachers alsb worked hard to maintain good in- 
trastaff communication. Teac^^^^ repbrted that staff, students, and 
parents appreciated the clarification of expectations. Supportive struc- 
ture arid orgariizatibri made it easier for students alid teachers to concen- 
t^^t^^^" J®**"^"'^^^ disciplirie improved in the lunchroom 

and hallways. liP.d teachers felt that the principal was wbrki rig with them 
to solve disciplv - problems in the classroom. One teacher commented, 
!T^^®^^^ "^'^^ ccbperatibn between office and parents when 

discipline pvnbk:::- ar!c»e: ' the teachers also bffer reiriforcement arid 
recbgnition wHe;. : hoy serve their colleagues* successes. One teacher 
*'Sii; 'vt been at 'Vard. I have appreciated the attitude 
co-workers have ha;' n r - ia^r ir. . elp studerits.** 

SuiTimary 

J" ^1^® ^^^^^^^ • V*"0"^^^/^ed that Ward is indeed an excep- 

tibnal urban schooi. - : ;s one of t' • most critical iriciderits tb bring 
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administrative Staff, teachers, aides, and community together was the 
threatened closing of the school. Parents and staff began to work 
cooperatively to make the school board aware that Ward was a good 
place for students to be. Eveiydne realized that significant things were 
being done to improve the lives of the children who passed through the 
high-ceilinged rooms. The support that the teaching staff received from 
the principal, the admirvstrative support that Ward received from t^^^ 
central office personne[. and the tremendous support that the school 
received from the community developed a pride in Ward that is indeed 
exemplary. 

In the past few years Ward School has^ becd^ 1*^?!*^? respected in- 
stitution within the community: The parents have developed a great 
deal of interest in the schooK its educational programs, and its activities. 
The former mayor of Fort Wayne is a parent in this school community 
and has made the following comment: "Ward has become an exciting 
and challenging institution for the young people." Another parent has 
expressed her opihiph with the following statement: "The principal and 
teachers involved with my children are exceptional. Thej^always show a 
genuine concern: The teachers seem aware of the children's learning 
capabilities and motivate them to do their very best," These comments 
are supported by the positive response shown on the parent question- 
naire. ^ _ 

The increase in parental involvement and interest in W_ard Schpoi has 
been shown in many ways. More parents are joining the Parent Teacher 
Assbciatibh and are participating in its meetings and activities: Atten- 
dance at Parent Teacher Association functions has increased. The 
parents are volunteering to put more Lime and effort into the school. 
Many parents are doing volunteer work in the classrooms, assisting on 
field tripsr and helping out with various school activities: The Title i 
program sponsors parent enrichment classes, crajft classes^ exercise 
periods, and many other activities that bring the parents into the school. 
Ward i.s bpeii to the cdmmuhity arid gufists are wejcome at any time: A 
human relations open house in the fail of 1978 was a tremendojus suc- 
cess. Local business people attending were able to see displays of 
classroom activities arid a slide presentation while enjoying 
refreshriierits: 

Furthermore, Ward meabures up on the tangible as well as the more in- 
tangible aspects of the school curriculum. Studerits, aided iri riiariy cases 
by suppleriieritajry help from the Title I program, are making appropriate 
progress in academic areas. There are still children who are functioning 
below grade level according to h6rm-referehced_tests, but there is cbn- 
tiriubus gairi as they prbgress through the gt^es^ _T]l®*"®_ ^^^^ 
students who achieve at a superior level on thj^ morm-referenced test. 
When compared to other urban schools in the Fort Wayne Community 
School ■ysteih. Ward studerits deriibristrate exceUerit achie^^^ 
When cori^pared to urban schools nationally, they are significantly 
above nM>n expectations. _ _ _ 

The study team believes that the majority bf L. A. Pittenger's goals 
tielivered at the school's dedication almost 50 years ago are being real- 
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ized at L. C. Ward Elementary School today. 

A school should make certain that every child has an opportunity to 
learn the fundamental facts so n^essary for complete Uvin^. Thfrchild 
should learn how to study and then have the zeslto keep abreast of the 
times by proper observation aiid application. The school should give 
the learner a poise of mind that will be helpful in a well-balanced life.... 
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.tjfeif Ericson Elementary School was selected by the Chicago local 
team of the Phi Delta Kappa Exceptional Urban Elementary Schools 
Project as the site for its developmental case study because it is a suc- 
cessful s<^dol that has shown improvement, particularly during the last 
five years: The goal of the study is to explain Ericson 's success by ex- 
amining critical incidents in its history that have had ah impact on its 
success. This may shed light on the process of development at Eri(/sbh 
and provide insight for urban elementary education. 

This study was conducted by an anthrbpolbgical researcher vfsihg 
ethnographic bbservatibhs and interviews as the primary research 
methods. These methods seemed most appropriate for historical 
research. Participants were asked to recall the past years at Ericson in 
brder tb explain its present sUccess. CUrrent staff, admihistratidh, and 
- to a lesser extent parents and students, acted as consultants: The 
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district superintendent, evaiuators, and several former teachers aiid ad- 
ministrators were aiao interviewed. 

Because the goal of the research was to discover an_**insider's percep- 
^^^^^ .O^.^"^^****!^ ^ and McCurdy. The Cultural Com- 

plex Ethnography in Complex Society, 1972K_ observations and 
^. , documentary analyses were used primarily to generate interview topics. 
T^^?J<^^ows the riisearch design of haying these cases presented as self- 
stadies. The researcher ^eryed to collate vaiibus bpihibiis aiid percept 
tions and to articulate findings in this final report. 

teif Ericson Eiemeiitary School 

_ Leif Ericson Elementary School is one of 14 elementary schools in . 
Chicago Public School District 8. Ericson staff educate 885 
l^"^?^SaPten through eighth-grade pupils at 3600 West Fifth Ave., the 
southeast corner of Garfield Park on Chicagb'a west side. 

Although boulevards and parks create a picturesque settingr^aban- 
dbhed biiildihgs. vacant Ibts, and broken bottles are evidence of 
^^^y . ^^ have moved west to the Austin 

district of Chicago. Many large apartment buildings have been razed. 
Many hom^pwhers who remain laihe Fifth City neighborhood,are elder- 
ly withbut si hbbl-aged children. Tenant families do not create a stable 
permanent community, ^any^df those whb take an apartment in this 
neighborhood have hit bottom financially. District 8 is the poorest 

district in Chicago. V 

Sehbbl opened in 1962. At that time District 8 was over- 
crowded. Many of the schools were OT doi^^^ 

either in the morning or in the afternoon and teachers shared classrooms: 
At that time the student-teacher ratio in the district wp.3 approximately 
38 to 1. but in terms of classfbbms this translated into 76 students and 
two teachers per room. When Ericson opened. District 8 wasable tb end 
the dbubl^shift schedule. This was a goal in the constriiction of many 
^L^J^i^l^J^^^A^^ Fifties and early Sixties. Ericson opened 

with approximately 1,100 students. Lewis J: Petty was the first prin- 
cipal. 

firicsbn is a dbuble-facade building with finished brick on all sides. 
One side faces West Fifth Avenuearid Central Park Bbulevard. another 
faces Garfield Park. The building*s official capacity is 975 and seems 
adequate for the 885 students who how attend.. However, when Petty 
left Ericson jn June 1966 tb becbme principal bf Canty School, there were 
1.700 studeats at Ericson with 10 mobile utiits on the playgrbUnd. 

Phillip E. Ford becarne principal in June 1966. He was the chief ad- 
ministrator during particularly difficult years. "Those were years of tur- 
moil, the low point for Ericson." accordiiig taone teacher. In April 1968 
the. neighborhood aro_und_|Jricsonjwas in flames following the death of 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Tfce late Sixties and early Seven ties were trying 
, times for schoojs throughbUt^th^ natibri^ ah this peribd at Ericson was 
chaotic. Apparently. Ericson school was not helped by what teachers 
describe as the previous prihcipars laissez-faire attitude. Although, 
Ericson's staff has always been strbhg, the teachers had little direction 
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during this period. The staff was large and included many men who were 
teaching in the inner city to avoid the draft. 

. Ericsdn has always had a predominantly black student body: Current- 
ly, 99.5% of the students are black, and 65.7% are from low-income 
families as compared to 32.3% from low-ihcpme families citywide. The 
poverty level of Ericsbh's population has increased steadily over the 
pasi five years: in 1973-1974, 53:5% of Ericson's students were from 
low-ihcome families.. The school has been eligible for Title I funds_STnce 
the program started in 1966; however, it biily began receiving Title I 
funding as^ target area in 

Approximately 61% of the 42 teachers are black. : All but four aie 
women. The current principal^ Mai^prie Branch, is a dyhaniic, middle* 
aged black, a description that also fits Mary Jb Wbllfblk, the assistant 
principal: The previous principals werr white men: Branch became prin- 
cipal in .May' 1973. _ 

Ericsbh is seen as the major stabilizing influence in the lives of its 
students. They_ may hava to assume a4A^t roles prematurely in their 
homes and neighborhood, but at Ericson, where time and activities are 
organized and closely supervised b*** n dedicated^ and enthusiastic staff, 
they are treated as children. The ihteribr bf the Ericsbh building is clean 
and attractive: Frequently changed, attractive bulletin boards line 
hallways, and classrooms are :decprated with pictures and displays 
related to ongoing classroom activities. 

Children attend school regularly and arrive bh time. Ericsbh -s atten- 
dance rate is 92:5<^, the highest in the district: Student tardiness is 
almost nonexistent.- Students run to school to be on time.: Teaciiers also 
attend regularly and on time, and are satisfied with their jobs. They feel 
they can accomplish their goal of teaching the children and that they are 
a necessary part of the students' lives. The staff and administrators 
have high expectations for their students and for themselves. Teachers 
as wiBll as students at Ericsbn are working and achieving well Over what 
can be normally expected in an inner-city school: 

This success has bccuired pnmarily within the pa^t five years. This 
repbrt looks intently at Ericsbh's prihcipal, Marjbrie Brahch, as the 
educational and administrative leader of the school since May 1973: Her 
personal style of leadership and her expectations seem to be critical fac- 
tors in explaining why Ericsbh is succeedihg where other ihher-city 
schbols^are hot. Tho turn around at Ericson can beaj^d^^ ^l^^J*®^ 
assignment. Along with Branch's leadership, the expectations and per- 
formance 6f the staff have cbhtnbuted a great deal. Federal funding has 
beeh an important^ factbr as well. The remainder bf-this repbrt will iden- 
tify ahd -demonstrate the importance of critical incidents in Ericson's re- 
cent histbo^ related to its success, begihhihg with Brahch 's assighmeht 
as Ericsbh's prihcipal. 

€&ange in Admihistratibh 

Ih January 1973 the prihcipal bf Ericsbh School died suddenly ahd the 
assistant principal became acting principal: The Ericsdn staff adjusted 
well to the tragedy and according to Henry Springs, Jr., the district 
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superintendent; Ericson immediately became more orderly. He at- 
tributes this in part to the direction given by the acting principal and in 
part to an attitude of * 'pulling ^ ^ether during a difficiilt period." 

A nine-raember committee composed primarily of communit/ 
members worked swiftly that spring. to replace the principal. Six ap- 
plicants who had passed the prihcipars examination were interviewed, 
including Marjdrie Branch, Springs' first x:hdice. The community com- 
mittee selected Branch unanimousiy, saying to Springs, ''You certainly 
must have known what you were looking for when you recommended 
Marjdrie Branch." 

Branch knew Springs and District 8 particalarly well because District 
8 was the highest poverty district aad, therefore, had the most school 
community representatives (SCRsJ who were under her supervision as 
^^f^^^p/ and administrator of the school community 
identification program: Springs is very proud of Branch. wish ! had a 
Marjbrie Branch in each of my schools," he said. Branch explains, *'It's 
vei^ important for a district superintendent to have good principals in 
the schools, ^t n^A^lns fewer j)robl^^ waiit good te.. :*hers in 

my classrooms because it makes things easier for me:" Springs selected 
her for leadership qualities, including iionesty, her ability to articulate 
and communicate with many types of people, her **gehuine" attitude, 
her administrative^ experie^ nlissidn^ Branch came 

with a lb-year commitment to Ericson in mind and with high expecta- 
tions of tradiUohal middle^cla^sl values for inner-city children. 

When she arrived in May 1973, she reports, ''Oh the whole, the school 
was good: It was not upside down or inside oat, but it was laissez-faire: 
Attendance was poor.: I felt the teachers and staff were not really doing 
all they could." Ah important thrust of her admihistratiph has beeh 
staff development in the total sense of the term. '*She can take most any 
teacher and turn him into a good teacher, or take a good teacher and turn 
him into ah excellent teacher," accordihg to her staff. Staff (hewly 
assigned) are often beldw average because it is khdwh that she actively 
supervises and begins to turn thes&,t6achers around. 
__ Branch has added vitality^ orgahizajbioh, and a sense of purpose to 
Ericson. She perceives gdals and ^t^ckles them, saying to her staff, 
** Here's what we want, here's why we want it, and here's what you have 
to do." During her first year. she began to take control of the school. 
Report card grades were to reflect graded papers ihstead of beihg pulled 
out of the air or based on teachers' likes and dislikes. Children were go- 
ing to be placed where they could succeed and where teachers could be 
accduh table for their studehts' successes. Attendahce cah be correlated 
with achievement Br^^ attendance with PA^ei^ts (pari^^ 

must come to school with late children), students, and with her teachers. 
**lf students cah beabsent and still achieve, then you're hot necessary," 
she told them. 

An additional thrust that year was the emphasis on the learning en- 
vironment. She insisted that teachers take responsibility for bulletin 
!^A'^A':^!llch were to be changed once a month. They were to reflect the 
instructional program; no "Happy New Year or seasonal stuff." 
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Teachers learned tp work as a team to meet her dernahds. helping each 
other and trading skills. Branch feels there has been tremendous growth 
in the staff in this area. Today, the hallways and classrooms are neat 
and attractively decorated with educational exhibits. 

^^^^^^L t ^taf f continually, cbhf rbh ting problems * with a 

solution-oriented, nonpanitive approach. She takes personal interest iii 
her teachers. She is always looking for opportunities to ritake helpful 
suggestiOTs The success of the properly placed children who attend 
school regularly is the resf ^nsibiUty of the teacher. If children are fail- 
hig, Branch knows, and she confronts -the teacher first to ask why. 
Failure is hot blamed oh the child. XPgether, principal and teacher look 
^*^^^*^*°^*^"^i_SlieiStar^^^ that the teacher is^ gbod. and 

thn child is good, but sometimes. there are prdblems. 

Brihch -s office on the first floor of Ericson School always has an open 
^9'^^- Children, parehts; teachers, ahd other staff often stop in to talk 
over p oblems: Her per^sonality is warm, friendly, and prbfessibhal. She 
dresses attractively, smartly. She exudes energy and spends over 50% 
of her school day bbservihg arbuhd the buildihg and thus is highly visi- 
T^^ ^^U^^^^^P9^_9^^^^ and actively confronting 

P^oh^emp herself keeps things under control: 

Miss Branch expects children to come to school on time and to be 
dressed appropriately Parehts are cbntacted about problems. with im- 
proper Clothing, and ESranch will personally contact the AFDC (Aid for 
Depehden t Child renj caseworker if children do not have decent clothes or 
if there is 'Evidence that parents may not be spending their money on 
their chiiciren. There is also a "clothes closet" for ehuirgencies. Buys are 
not F : ;nitted to wear braids: **fioys needjiu look like beys and bcgih to 
form d Mr identity." Students are not permit : ed to c^Vi teachers by their 
-."^^^^ ^A™®-j *T^® strong pbiht b? Eiicsbh is ^^le posture of ihe ad- 
niinistration, the way the school carries itsei," accbrdihg to Larry 
Pbwitz, a school psycholo:,ist. Brai ;h insists on this posture: the 
that Ericsbn does hbt lonU sound like a poverty school. The 
schoci exudes pride, respect, nrdlr, cleahlihess, ahd love. 
:_ Branch's ieadersRip is. central in a number of critical incidents at 
Ericsbh that have cbhirihuted to its success. She provided the oppor- 
tunity for grov^th and has had irp?it ihtb each chahge durihg her years 
th^re. 

Dismissal of an Ineffective Teacher 

During her firat year as principal, Branch carefully evaluated her 
teachers. She did hot pull evaluatibh criteria out oif the air, but based 
^^^'^l yp^*^ A*^*^ :^^'^ schbbl bbard uhderstandihgs of teacher respon- 
sibilities. Teachers were responsible for discipline ih the classrbbm. 
They were to be at school regularly and on time: They were required to 
^hd fbllbw weekly lessoh plahs. Branch personally evaluated all 
teachers throughout the^ year aiid observed their classrooms. The 
teachers at Ericson were not accustomed to being evaluated and held ac- 
cbuhtable. There was some rebeilibh to her request for weekly lesson 
plans: One teacher describes this as a pbwcr struggle between Brahch 
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and powerful teachers in the school who felt that teachers biight to be 
the sole bosses of classrooms: According to one teacher, ''This was just 
ah excuse for hot plahhihg and hot teaching. * I don't need the manual, ! 
dbh^t need lesson plans' was the message." 

There were three things teachers Had to doi^ take attendance, do lesson 
plans, and be there. If these were done there. was practically no way a 
teacher could lose his or her job. One black male teacher wasn't fulfilling 
these minimai requirements: Bran^^ him fairly along with 

other teachers, ddcumenting her case very carefully: He was released: 

Some of the teachers defended him. One teacher said. **They felt that 
if she can make him do lesson plans, then she can make us do lesson 
plans;'' Other teachers commenting on the dismissal stated,^ '' Firing 
him was a very positive thing._ It said to everyone that a teacher is 
responsible for these things. " '/Releasing Kim was imfSbctaht because it 
opeiied the eyes of the faculty^" "It's difficult when you Ye bh a friend- 
ship level with someone, but she [Branch] did the right thing: She called 
an ace ah ace." _ _ _ 

The dismissal of this teacher established Branch's firm authority over 
the Ericson staff Teachers respected the fairness of her actibn. which 
was well documented. It also demonstrated to all the teachers that they 
were accountable for their prbfessibhal behavio ^ 
_?*'??P^_^9**^'**y®^^^^^J'?^^ staff In brder tb main- 

tain her credibility in this respect, she must fulfill her responsibilities as 
well. She must be above reproach and work hard. In most instances she 
^??j^®^P^i^_^^^®''^ ^" difficulty tb itiiprbve. tb change their behav ibr so 
that dismissal is nc i issue: Many teachers gave examples r ' anch 
calling them in to discuss, serious problems they were having. She 
dbesh- 1 ihihce wbrds, but her criticism is constructive. AH teachers 
looked on this as a"' growth experience where they Wbrked thrbugh and 
solved a problem and became better teachers for it: One teacher 
describes this experience: 

During 1976 aiid 1977 we had gone headlbng intbJCbntinubus Prt)gress. 
I had a large class that year and was overwhelmed, and the ^students 
didn't do as well as they shbiild haVe. The boss [Branch] called me in 
and really laid me put. First I was angry, but then I reaUy culled the 
records on my boys and girls. I went to another teacher who was a 
friend of mine and she showed me how to document every incident in 
the. classroom: Miss Branch had asked me why the kids were failing 
and I didn't know, but I found out. There is nothing like someone 
evaluating yoa to make yoa evaluate yoursc'f: IE doesn't matter if 
yP^^JP A ^i**^® /'"l®"'^ • ^ ^ ' hbt dbi 1 » ^ ybiir jbb, ybu ' re gbihg 
to get told about it. * 

Closed Campus Initiated in 1976 

Ericson was the last school in District 8 tb change tb a clbsed campus 
schedule: School now runs from 9:00 a:m: until 2:30 p:m: rather than un- 
til 3;i_5 p.m. as previously. Many students take advantage of a hot 
breakfast prbgram befbre schbbl and all students stay at Ericson for 
ianrh: A total of 815 students are eligible for free breakfast and lunch. 
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55_pay Half price, and only l5 pay fuU price. 

Initially, teachers were stfbrigly against closed campus, they wanted 
?^?itiP_™?y^'^f free time for lunch. Teachers did hot want to be 
responsible for supervising boys and girls in the cafeteria. 

Branch eats lunch daily in the cafeteria/library with the students. .She 
also uses this as ah informal time to talk to teachers who know she is 
always available for casual comments at this time. The adult mohitbrs 
encoiirage students to talk and socialize in the cafeteria but order is 
rhaihtaihed. It is a good opportunity to te^h manners. 
:iT^® campus system has reduced afternoon absence, decreased 

the number of sl^fcatlons with^ studen^ from other schools, arid 
decreased vahdalism. Another added benefit has been th at teachers are 
now more likely to stay after school. Some teachers remain after school 
four days a week. Many who drive to suburbs had previously left 
promptly at 3:15 to avoid rush-hoar traffic: the teachers are now 
satisfied with the hew arrahgemeht. 

Continuous Progress/Mastery Learning 

the Continuous Progress program recognizes that the abflity to read is 
*'„^^'"P'®*„^^ wWch are strengthened^ skill- 

development experiences, the Continuous Progress program under- 
stands ability tojearh as the characteristic^f all learners given the ap^ 
propriate time, sequence, and set of experiences. {LeilBricson Elemen' 
tary School Handbook for the Continuous Progress Program-) 

Cbhtihubus Prbgr^Pi grew but of a Continuous Development Reading 
Program mandated by the Chicagb Bbard bf Educatibh in 1966. Us 
name was changed-to Continuous Progress/Mastery Learning in 1972. 
The basic philosophy was that reading involved the master}' of specified 
^^^^^1^? s®9^®nce and that learning tb read could be accomplished best 
at rates of speed appropriate for indiyidual students. Although the prb^ 
gram had been mandated in 1966. not much progress in implementation 
had been made. The prbgram stood as a lofty ideal rather than a realistic 
goal for several years, 

_ JnJl972 Dolores Perez, the intensive Reading improvernent Program 
jlRIPl teacher at Ericsbh. attehded two weeks of special training on Gon- 
J'J?^^^^: §1*® very interested in the prbgram and took 

it on as a jspecial mission: She was an active participant in area tneetingisi 
bh the subject. She reports^ "I had thought to myself. 'What can I do to 
?^^®5jL^i^?' j^A^R^^ ^^re was hb basal readihg series," She and 
several other teachers be^% to pat together a set of j^idelines for im- 
plemehtihg Continuous Prcwess, to translate the philosophy into ac- 
tion. She began placement testing bf the children, meetihg theth where 
they were: 

When Brahch arrived in May 1973, she and Dolores Perez became a 
team. The pace really stepped up. Together they put together a manual 
for implementing Continuous Progress at Ericson School. Kindergarten 
through eighth-grade students were tested and placed in levels A 
thrbugh N. Ih 1974-75 Perez and Branch presented two aeinesters of in- 
service sessions on Friday mornings before schbbl. The first semester 
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meetings were on the individual levels^ _ - 

The teachers' union was against Cbhtihuous Prbgresa because it 
created extra work for the t«achers^by r^q^^^ oiit forms 

and testi^continualiy, but Ericson became a model showing that Con- 
tinuous Progress could be s?iccessfully implemented. Branch made a 
presentation to the teachers Uiiidri and convinced iinidh members of its 
worth: "Let's start from where we are;" she told them: "What we're do- 
ing how is not workings 80% to 90% of the students aren't achieving. We 
will always have poor black children, so let's try Continuous Progress. 
Here's a plan: We'll try it and then evaluate." 

: At this tiirie in 1974, 93% oLihe Ericson students were reading at J 
level jfourth grade) or below. This rnearit most eighth-graders were at 
least four yea^rs behind The first steps included testing all 

the children and having inservice sessions for the teachers. A basal 
reader was also selected to create continuity between the levels. 
Previously, teachers had selected their own materials. 

■Perez had the support of the Ericsdn teachers. She was^ popular, a 
hard. worker, and "one of them." She dedicated herself to implementing 
the Cdhtihiibus Progress_program and, as a result of her success, she was 
promoted in February 1976 to ^ding cbdrdihatbr for District 8. Her 
manaai now is used throughoucnie district: One teacher reported that 
the only negative critical incident she could think of since Braiicii ar- 
rived was when Perez left Ericsbh. Perez reports that she left a Ibt bf 
herself at Eripson^ "Ijvmany ways it was the best job I ever had." Iti- 
service sessions for Continuous Progress were a high point in Ericson *s 
recent history. It was a period bf intense creative grbwth. 

The inst^ctibhal goal at Ericsdjlis for all children to learn to read and 
to redfj^t grade level upon graduation: This goal cannot be reached im- 
me^rilately but it is always in the forefront of decision making. Sup- 
pyYters for changes in school pblicy use Cohtihubus Prbgress as their r^i- 
tionale: Why should teachers be at school on time? Because instruction 
is important and requires their attendance. Why should students come 
regularly and bh time? Because if they aren't there, they wbh*t learn to 
read. Why should teachers turn in lesson plans? Because they are 
necessary for the program* 

The gbal bf having children "continually prbgress" can only be 
reached if all the necessary prerequisites are there. Children are 
monitored by having them take criterion- referenced tests when they 
complete each level; they areoalso tested when they complete a skill. 
Eighty percent correct is passing. If a student fails to achieve 80%, then 
Branch wants to know why: She does not want te^ts to be punitive for 
either teachers or students.^ She wants tests to reward them^ showing 
that they have progressed. Sb, when she asks teachers why, she is look 
ing for real answers^^ "Are you always there? Is your classroom 
beautiful?^ Are you meeting ea^'S child where he is? Do you like the 
children? Do you expect them to db well?" If the problem is with an in- 
dividual child,^ parents are consulted aiid additional testing and perhaps 
a psychological evaluation may be ordered: 

Individual pupil prbgress reviews are ah ^essential part of the Con- 
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^A""°^^^J'P?^^^^:P^°?^^^ ^^li^^^A^i^ -^'^t^M for their 

children and also tiie role they should perform at home: Their main 
responsibilities are insuring that students attend school each day pn 
time, properly dre^ with adequate sleep, and cbmniahicatihg 

with the staff as requested or when they perceive a problem. Ericson 
ataff rely pn parents to tell their children to obey teachers. Parental sup- 
port for the school's effort is essential. 

The adjustment teacher is the ri?cdrd keeper for the school and 

also arrangs.^ anil chairs staff sessions with parents concerning learning 
difficulf^L attendance problems^ or discipline issues. The current ad- 
justment teacher has been at Ericson since November 1977, when the 
previous adjustment teacher was promoted to assistant She is 

delighted with her position^: which allows her to combine working in a 
school with social work. 'The public school is the front line social work 
agency, It is the first refer^^ for most social work. Although the ih- 
strjictional program is primary, you need this other component, especial- 
ly in the inner city. Theprincipal is also involved with social work, and 
of course the two SCRs [school-cdmrhunity represehtativesj dp the 
legwork^ We are very hb^i oriented, we deal w^ the total child." 

The underlying philosophy of Continuous Progrcsi^, meeting children 
where they are, is best served by combining ar emnhasis on the instruc- 
tional program with^ services. Ericson has been very successful 
in this. **New parents are difficult at first; they 're not used to having to 
be so involved in the school, but we get 99% cooperation,'* says the 
assistant principal. Good record keeping is reassuring to parents. 
Parents are impressed when they^ can into the office arid the prin- 
cipal knovvs exactly where their children are in their progress: She keeps 
their test scores and records in her office. 

:?^®'*^A*'^^®'^ P^^^^9^sly» a£teridarice arid attehdirig to task correlate 
with improved achievement: When Branch arrived in 1973, attendance 
was well below 90%. During her fir^t^'year when she was developing her 
program, it improved .slightly to 89.4%. However, in the 19j75-76 
academic year and each foUdwirig yeai^^ atteridarice has beeri at or above 
92%. This was a sizable jump in attendance in one year and the level has 
been maintained. Ericspn's 1977-78 attendance level of 92.5% was the 
highest in District 8. This is everi more remarkable when one considers 
that the poverty level has increased during the same period and that the 
pppulatiph has been less stable with: students moving in and oat of the 
district frequeritly. The rationale for regular attendance is the Con- 
tinuous Progress program: ^ 

The Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (form 6), are administered each spring 
throughout the city, demonstrate the achievement in readingL com- 
prehension at Ericson improy^ consistently oyer the past years. (Begiri- 
ning with 1975, the test was changed and began to be administered ac- 
cording to reading level rather than chronological age so that previous 
scores are riot comparable). 

Although reading scores are below city wide averages, this is to be ex- 
pected for an inner-city school with a developing program. Ericson's 
scores are well above the first quartile of city^wide scores (indicating that 
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_ towa Testa of Basic Skills 

Eliicsbn School — Reading Comprehensibn 



Grade Equivalent by Age Cycle 
Age 



^ 1975 
^ 1976 
I 1977 




9 10 11 12 

-^3.8 ^4/1 ^ 4.5 



•^5.0 



13 + 



1978 



4.5 



5.0 



6.5 



Ericson is doing better than the lower 25% of 

students in the city:) 

The eighth-grade class, or those 13 years old and older, have improved 
nM)St_ dramatically, gaining brie-ahd-one^half years since 1975. They_have 
had the longest exposure to the Ericson system of Cdhtihuous Prog- 
ress, They were also, undoubtedly, working extra hard in anticipation of 
graduation. D^gbnal lines in the chart above reflect approximate in- 
^i^^"^M^*5i?^^^: P^^^^ year. Nbtice that when the same 

children are viewed from year to year there is steady and continuous iiti- 
prbyemeht. 

T'^e^^aff is generally satisfied with the Cbntihubus Progress program. 
Although teachers must do a lot of preparatibri.^ <^ they have 
prepared, teaching is simpler. Students who are placed at the correct 
level db hbt suffer from bbredbm and frustration, so there are fewer 
discipUne problemsu Teach^^^ where their students are and 

are prepared for them can accomplish their goals. 

Sbme teachers, however, expressed concern about the emphasis Con- 
tinuous Progress on reading skills and tests. Perhaps they felt 
there is not enough emphasis on the whole process of reading. Students 
may take tests and then forget the material immediately. This does not 
seem to be a prbblerh, a !bhg as skills are selected and organized to be 
truly developmental, but, some concerned teachers did critically ex- 
amine assumptions of the curriculum. 

One teacher wistfully reminisced about her own school where reading 
was taught as a whole prbGess and children loved to read. She wished 
that one class could be taught for a year without tests or skills, just to 
see the result. However, another teacher countered that at least the kids 
were learning to read now, arid while perhaps it was time to expand the 
curriculum, the skills must come first: Undoubtedly, curriculum will 
continue to change, but the goal of Continuous Progress seems sound 
arid stable at Ericsbri. 

Title I Funding 

Ericsbri has beeri eligible for Title I funding since the law came into ef- 
fect in 1966, but was not funded until 1972. The furidirig. when it came. 
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Was certainly, a factor in Eric son's success. The success is. However, due 
more to the excellent adrhihistratidh of the funding than to the mere 
presence of additional money. According to Henry Springs, Jr:, ''The 
best use of Title I has been fnnding extra teachers. The more adults you 
have in the cliassrpdm, the better.-' All schools* in District 8 are funded 
by Title I. At Ericsbh, 250 students actively participate in special pro- 
grams. Title i has allowed Ericson to fund four teachers, five teaching 
assistants, and two. school-community represei Natives. During 1978^79 
Ericson had the following six Title I programs: 

1. Language Arts Reinforcement Center (LARC) 

2. Teaching Reading Through Drama 
8. Crane Reading Program 

4. Instructional Labs for the Teaching of Reading 

5. Outdoor Education (camp program) 

6. School-community representatives whose responsibilities are: 

• telephoning parents 

• visiting classrooms of students 

• visiting homes of students (especially those without 
telephones)^ ^ _ 

• accompanying children to various sites 

• arranging and attending_parents' meetings 
providing assistance to Title I teachers 

The two school-comniuniLy representatives (SCRs) at E^ricson are 
Martha Cheeks and Clarice Uiidreth. Both of these won^sn have lived in 
the community and are familiar with the problems ot residents. Branch 

y^Ty A'^iWPL^'^® °? SCR function. It forms a front line between 
school and community. 

Students enjoy and benefit from participatidh in Title I prb^am^s. The 
readihgscbres of Title I studehts^^illcr^ase more than those of hdh-Title I 
students: Becau^ nearly all students at Ericson are potentially eligible 
for Title I, Branch and the Ericson staff make an effort jto rotate 
students into the prbgram so that all students can participate at some 
time in their education: 

In 1978. Ericson was evaluated as part of a qualitative and quan- 
titative Title I evaluation. Some cbhclusibhs were: 

The quality of Title I prbgtanis is affected by the ability of the field 
administration to do outstanding work. The inner-city administration 
needs the resources which Title I provides to do butstahdihg work. A 
Title I school can have better than citywide attendance, children can 
come to school on tinie, can attend to tasks and can achieve at a rate 
better than their peers. Title I alone cannot acromplish this without 
complete administrative supervision and without leachers whose effort 
exceeds ho/^aZ expeciairon This investigator found 

that inner city children's achievement was positively affected by 90% 
of the teachers at Ericson who were performing above average. The 
faculty at Ericson was united and put its efforts into having pupils sue* 
ceed instead of dissipating their (Energies in less productive areas. * 
(Siegfried G. MueUer, A Quantiiative/QualiJative Title I Evaluation, 
Chicago Board of Education, September 1978, p. 1). 
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Under Branch*^ administration. Title I funds have beeii used effective^ 
ly. Erix:son is considered to have heavy Title i involvement: Mary Jo 
Wbblfolk. assistant principal, is the Ericsbn Title I contact. The Chicago 
Board of Education Title I evaluatbr considers Ericsbn well organized. 

The Schckil Philosophy: ^ 
Co-Parenting: A Framework for Success 

_ In the fall of i9?8. Black, the adjustment teacher^ commented to 
Branch that in every instance, no matter what the prbbleih. the Ericsbn 
administration never varied on the stance it took. At this time, there 
was a new teacher at JBricson. and Black had been attempting to explain 
tb her hbw the school worked. Branch was intrigued, and with her en- 
couragement. Bjack attempted to formalize the posture into a school 
philosophy. .;Her statement merits printing in full* 

Our chiidren come through the door every morning secure in the 
knowledge Chat for at least for the next six hours they can be just that. 
children. We become surrogate parents and provide the nurt^ re and 
prdCection which Chat demands: We are parent number two! 

As parent number two. we structure all procedures within the school 
90 that the child can find secarity in a routine where boundaries are set ' 
for him and his energies can be devoted to learning. From this comes 
the freedom^ to instruct. The problem with many of our children is that 
parent number oh^^^ abrogated his/her role to the' 

child, forcing the youngster at an early age to be his/her own keeper, 
overseer^ and director! A^cbnfUc^ develops w[th thejlismissal beU— at 
that time he or she.must make a miraculous transition fromdependent. 
secure sttidieht-child to atitbhombus. self-directing adult. The process 
of this transition oftetj leads to insecurities and/or conflicts within the 
child. Disruptive behavior, poor peer relations, withdrawal from the 
learning process— are these symptoms or the resultant facts of such 
pressure? 

When we observe these behaviors, we have a conference with parent 
number one and bsgin to explore the problems: The parent is usually 

-cooperative. We hegih by explaining that raising chiidren is a 

cooperative effort between parent number one and parent number two: 
i^il'l^j'lM® bur exploration together, we keep reirifbrcihg the idea 
of co-parenting parent number one assisting parent number two in the 
learning process. * ^ 

The role of the administratpr^is to.inservice.the staff so that tfiey ful- 
ly understand the schbol's philosophy that chUdren are chiTdren inythe ,, 
learning process and should not be forp^ intctJtdult rples and respon- 
sibilities: S^nothei* vital role isian ongoin|:^ucatibn b? tKeparerits sb\^ 
that they fully uhderstand th| roles of parelit number one and parent ; 
number two. ' | /■ 

If either parent surrenders his rble to thajjuld, the learhihg process 
is in jeopardy. The success of the child -andr'ultimately the school is 
predicated on the ' ility bf everyone tb know his role and internalize it. 
As each parent dt^.. iops the skills for the co-parenting role, we will con- 
tinue tb provide the kind bf insulation btir children heed tb thrive. 



Although ir'iv It? <1 J -escntati.?. <>[ he EricsOn phiiosbphy is a re^ 
cent deye\op:i- ^ i: c^rticulatea th:^ p ure that Has developed since 
JBrahch be arne »"ircipal. As a Iq^'^ \ \ this stat^' r pnt Is impressive, 
but the wry ^rs observed t hp I 'u'.eir;f*nta*:Vbh of this Mlosophy in many 
cases. Teachers freqa?»nr' v ■ rtd to he boys and jirls at Ericsori as 
* our children" or *m.y chWC \ i " v pride. In other schools, children 
A'^P^cted tc *- ercw i i -^\:. act like LJies and gentlemen, ' 

or other various metaphors lu; :: ' • hood: Such expr> ssioris are not 
used at Ericsbn. 

A good example of c<>parenti!?'r is ihe fpllbwing: the adju.strnent 
teacher, the learning disabilities t*^£i.. *.er, the school psychologist, a 
social worker, and p teacher/nurse - -ii in attendance at a **staffing" 
With the mother of an Ericson fifth-girder. The learning disabilities 
teaclier reported first: 



There is a gap bjpt.ween aptitade and achievement: The gap is that he 
should be at the fifth-grade level^but he is reading at the second-grade 
level. He has trouble copying aud has trouble hearing: i wish Ron (not 
his real name] could speak bet t^r^ because he has trouble hearing 
sounds. Sweating over something is not fun. We know that. It tarns 
Kdii off. Kis uridisrstahds this school rules arid is a good bbyj but 
because he's having trouble reading^he pushes away from it,jand it's 
the teacher's job to push him back. That can lead to trouble. Perhaps 
we can help him in that area. Ron is ako having some visual problems. 
He has trouble with the word order iriieritisriciss arid cariridt recdgriize 
and name a letter^ / 

The teacher's attitude is informative and reassuring. . She lets the 
mother know that the Ericson staff has ari interest iri her sori, kjibws 
what his progress is, and wants to help. She speaks slowly and distinct- 
ly, smiling encouragingly at the mother and she conciucies by explaining 
a special pr^igtarn fbr learriirig disabilities where she could give Ron 
some individual help: 

The staffing continues with a review of Ron's record. His attendance 
had been jDbbr but has improved. Had Ron been ill? The nurse felt that 
anemia might be a problem and wrote a note for_t_he mother detailirig 
needed blood tests. Vision and bearing screenings were also recom- 
rrierided. Throughout the conference the staff attempted to reassure the 
mother.9^ying^**Ron is a good boy, a smart Hby, arid with special help he 
can read at grade level." / 

The conference ended with the goals fbr Ron explained to the mother. 

You have a lot of support here at Ericsbn to help with the children. 
W€ hope you'll stay in t^e district. Ron will see the special teacher 40 
minutes per day. Cbritiriue good attendance. At hqnie. Hstqri to Ron. 
He wants to share his viewpoints on good things, so give him this op- 
portunity,. We will be patient here at school. We want to help Rbri tb 
see that he can be good in school. Yes, he can be good. TJh.e b(5ys and 
girls Jiere are good. They make mistakes, thoy can do right or wrong. 
U's O.K. to make mistakes because they're still children. We need to 
improve his self'concept as a student. 
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^^^^ 3 cbhtract that summarized 

Ron's.goais and the agreed-upon program: 

Staffings are an essential part of thejschooi program: Parents mast 
understand the goals for their children. The security children find in the 
Ericson School as a stnictured^ suppdrtiv^^ erivirori^^ for learning 
cannot be overstressed. Further, it supports parents who ar^ now 
assured that their children are important at Encson and that . r^t^^ff 
/f ®^®^ 'T^^^ message is cdmrhuhicatei' in many 

/ ways but the school philosophy sums it up: 

-- - 

Summary 

Although teif Ericson is a high povwty, iniier-citj school oh Chicago's 
west side, it is successful. It is the researchers* impressioit that if 
students attend regularly they will achieve and will read at grade level: 
^^'^^^'^^'J^^^^^A^ inner-city school, serving ah unstable 

population, there are a number of factors that constantly inhibit luli 
achievement by all students. New students enter Ericson often in 
**just in time to mess up the Iowa test averages." 
as Branch put it: Obvioasly^when students are riot iri a position to take 
full advantage of the school program, its impact on them individually is 
lesseried. 

_ 5?^P^^®i^^®_^'??¥P^J?&^^^^^ of shiftirig population, Ericson School 
remains stable, the administration in control: Hallways aiid classrooms 
are attractive. Students are orderly and respect their teachers and each 
other. One is /tertairi that students feel secure at Ericsfah where 
^ i?99^j^^'^^**8^*^virorimerit arid ari butstaridirig instructional 
program^ Parents are encouraged to stay in the^district wherievef possi- 
ble and attendance is mandated and closely supervised. 
i^^Ao^^l^is is possible because the principal and the majority of the 
staff work above expectations: They^re willing to put iri the extra effort 
and time for these children. Branch feels fortunate to have been 
"blessed withgbcki Health arid energy." She encourages her staiff to take 
recrea tional Vaca tibris so that t hey ca ri re turri to t heir j obs ref res hed . 
Even so. one does wonder how long her staff can work over capacity. 
They do firid their jobs rewardihg, but will this be enough? 

A number of iriciderits iri Ericsbri*s recent past stand out as crucial for 
Ericson*s success. Certainly, the school has flowered under Branch's 
leadership since May 1973. She ha3 created ar 3nvirOnment of growth 
for staff arid studerits alike. She supports the classroom teacher. **My 
job is to help you, to h^lpn^ake your job easier, to help ybu do a better 
job." she tells them. She has provided leadership for change: Some 
chariges were initiated by her personally, such as the closed campus. In 
other instances, her teachers took the lead arid she embraced arid sup- 
ported their efforts. For example, Dolores Perez was particularly in- 
flueritial iri cbordiriatirig the full implementation of Continuous Prog- 
ress MasteryLearriirig. 

Branch monitors ajl school activity as weU as interactid^ri betwe^^ the 
school arid parents. Her guidance is all pervasive. At the same time, she 
allows arid riurtures iridividual achievement and incentive. This com- 
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bination is appreciated by her^taff 

Title J funding has certainly played ah important role in Ericsbh's suc- 
cess. Especially, it has provided money for additional teachers and 
several spedal programs to support the instructional program. The two 
school cpmmunity representatives have been especially usefxii for serv- 
ing the school community. J'heur function is particularly ne< ded in this 
Ibvv -income neighborhood. i_ - 

One is, left with- the feeling that although reading scores at Ericson 
have improved Jt is not tangibles like test scores that best describe Eric- 
son 'J success. Part of the answer may lie in the sch€>bl philbsc^hy of to- 
parenting combuied mth Cot and positive reinforce- 

ment for students and staff. Certainly some success is due to the 
beautiful hallways and classrooms in the school. From the moment one 
enters the door, it caii be seen tha: this is a place to learn, a school that 
takes itself and its responsibility seriously: 
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J5xceptiohal urban elemental are^alive and well. One fine ex- 

^"^pj^J^J*^!^?^ Fre^ in Decatur, Illinois. 

Decatur sits on a lake shore and is surrounded by the farms that produce 
the crops for its corn_and soybean processing plants. An industrial hub 
for central lUihois, Decatur is a blue collar community of 9d,ddd in- 
habitants, it is referred to by some as the mdtbr grader capital and the 
soybean capital of the world: 

School/Community Characteristics 

The Mary W. French^Elementary &1^ 24 elementary schools 

in Decatur, is a kindergarten ihrough grade 6 school with 375 students: 
It is situated in the middle of a raciaDy integrated arer adjacent to the 
downtown business district^ Built in 1914 with a hew addition in 1975, it 
is an attractive building, air-conditioned and carpeted throughout, with 
a capacity of 470 students. 

Clasjgroi^^^ house the lower grades. Each classroom 

has its own restroom and water supply. There are movable closets atthe 
entrance to each room. An all-purpose room in the school is used as a 
gyihriasi^um, auditorium, band room, and cafeteria. It seats 120 at one 
time and students eat buich in two shifts. The classrooms in the older 
part of the school have t .^trances, but have a door on only one: This 
creates some distractiji when teachers hold music classes. The 
materials center is locatea in the central part of the bid building oh the 
lower level. Jhis is the core of the school and many activities emanate 
from here. There are small rooms for the learning disabilities specialist, 
AP^^^!^^^^^pJ^^ the hurse. 

French School was consolidated with an adjacent elementary School ih 
1974-75 and the boundaries were merged. Three oiF the school's present 
bioUhdaries are hatural boundaries for the community; the central 
business district on the east. U.S. Route 36 dh the horth. ahd the 
Sangamon River on the south. 
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Th" vestern boundary varied during the period of this study. When 
the uofcentage of black students exceeded the quota permitted under a 
desegregation i>J.ari established district by the Illlnbis Of- 

fice of EdacQ^tiors, the western district boundary was shifted; The quota 
js__l5%_plus or minus the district average, which v/as 24.6% for the 
1978-79 school year. The black student erirbllrrierit at French School was 
41.9% on 1 March 1979. and earlier that year it was nearly 43%: 

The community served by French School is fairly homogeneous with 
respect to social class and ethnic backgrourid. The aricestbrF of some 
resideiits of the^ area were eaHy settlers of Decatur.- an 
historical nature are within walking distance of the school, but few 
students are drawn from these homes. 

Other residents in the area are trarisierit. They live in homes that have 
been converted into apartments or in apartment complexes: Daring this 
studyc the district's director of research expressed concern that a con- 
siderable number of black children of low socioeconomic status were be- 
ing drawn to the school from a five-blbck^rea adjacent to U.S. Rdu4;e36. 
However, w'^hin the three-monih period of this study, the number of 
black students from the area iiad decreased to zero, yet the area itself 
had not changed ecbhbrriically or racially. The "transfer-but" figures fbr 
the school averaged 22.8% for both 1976-77_and 1977-78: By February 
197tJ. 32.7% of the students had moved from, the school. 

Additionally, three after-schbbi day-care centers located within the 
school's boundaries add to this transient phenbmenori, especially in the 
primary grades: About 31% of the students in French School are enrol- 
led from these day-care centers. Besides providing a transient ^opula- 
tibn, the day-care centers create ahbther problem for the schobl. Children 
of working parents enrolled in the day- care centers are above the poverty 
level; thus they raise the average socioeconomic level of the students at 
the school. As a result, annually the school borders on Ibsihg Title I 
funds for extra reading services.- : _i i m ji_ 

Twenty-six percent of students at French School receive free lunch, 
compared to_2l% for_t_he district as a whole. This figure for French 
School was 18% in 1977 and 21% in 1976. -- - - - 

With the exception of the students from the day-care centers, all 
students in French School come from the neighborhood immediately sur- 
roundihg the schobl. The school staff arid the day-care staff foster a 
riuighbbrhbbd identity.- Students enrolled in the day-care centers may 
•go home * after school with neighborhood friends if both children's 
parents provide permission. Also, neighborhood children riiay go to play 
with children at t!iC dny-care centers if parents apprbve. 

Staff Characteristics 

The studeht/staft ratib at French school is the district average, since a 
formula is used to allocate staff to ail the elementary schools: The 
average class size for French: School in November 1978 was 27.43 in the 
priniary grades and 27.0 iri the iritermediate grades. Average class size 
for-the district was 25.54 arid 26.42 reisjiectiveiy. Fourteen regular 
classroom teachers, a full-time learning resource center (LRC) consult- 
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ant, and a principal are assigned to Friench School. Other special serv- 
icers -iT^clude band, orchestra, vocal music, physical education, speech 
therapy, learning aisability and remedial reading classes, and a school 
. nurse, .social worker, and psychologist. All of the special services staff 
work part time. 

Tho reguJ.ir classroom teachers average eight years experience at 
French, over 13 yeara Experience in the district, and 19 years of ex- 
perience overall.: the principal has- been at the French School for sevjen 
years. ieven of the regular classroom staff have been at the school for 
the five years stod fed. Seven of this group were at French School prior 
to the movc^ out of the building for the renovation period, and the rest 
joined the g> up at the temporary site. Gastman Elementary School. Of 
the other regular classroom staff, one has been there for three years and 
one was new in 1978^^A11 regular cla§§room teachers are female: 

The staff, other than regular classroom teacher^, have been with the 
school varying lengths of time. Four have been there for four years; four 
have been there for three years, and six are in their first year of employ- 
ment at French School: ' 

Fift^y percent of the regular classroom teachers, the LRC consultant, 
and the principal all have master's degrees. Approximately ^5% df the 
other special services staff have master's degrees.: The staff had only 
one formal iaservice program during the period of this study. However 
over on^half of the staff had taken graduate courses and attended 
workshops andx'bhferences during the p-riod. Every staff member had 
atLended at least one conference or workshop in the period studied. 

The school had from one to three teacher aides throughout the five- 
year study period. Mo§t aides were assigned under a district formula to 
adjust for irregulardass sizes. One aide is based at the school but also 
assists in the swimming instruction program for all fourth-graders in the 
district. . 

Throughd^ut the period, parents have volunteered in the kindergarten 
and in the materials center, arid have assisted in special projects. One 
mother has helped with music, since that is her area df expertise. A 
former teacher is now working four days a week as a volunteer in the 
fifth-grade classes: 

Student Characteristics 

When asked. "What were the three greatest changes at French School 
in the last five years?" the first response from over half the st ff and a 
high percentage of the parents was. "The kids. .. They're harder to 
disciplme.:. THiy're hot as high academically.... They're more im- 
mature^... They don't have the background and need more help," This 
same perception was supported by central office persdnnel. 

Cdntrary to expectation, the average student test scores at French 
School did not decline wteri more children from low socioeconomic 
backgrounds came to the school. The jbcal study team concluded that 
French- ^hool demonstrated superior performance at the primary and 
intermediate levels with scores above the national norm. 
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The data iit the table below serve as evidence of continued student 
achievement in reading and mathematics throughout the five-year stady 
period. 

Achievement Data Reported as 
Mean Grade Equivalent (National Norms) l^;-^ 
total Reading (TR) and total Math (TM)* 
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Data from- 1.. ' Vench Elementary School indicate that student ^Per- 
formance has been average or better compared to the districtwide data 
for the five-year study. 

A complete analysis is made fsnnualiy piF all achievement data using a 
regression model; Patterns of 'th are compared subtest by subtest 
to detect differences between 1) o^wth riates districtwide and those ex- 
perienced in previous years, and 2} growth rates within a building or 
class ahd-district rates: T-tests for patterns sigmficahtly different are 
Qsed ttf document growth of students in individual schools and in- 
dividral classes. ijii _ 

A§ a double check on French School for this study, additional analyses 
were run on the i977-1978j^owti: data. The additional data showed 
that the "average-orbetter** growth held true not only for the popula^ 
tipn as a whole but also for the lowest quartile students and for the 
ftiiribrity student population. 

Building Renovation 

Is there a: event or a series of events that coalesce to create ah except 
tional urhar elementary school? The local team interviewers studying 
the Mary ^ French Elementary School concluded that one critical 
event in the resurgence of this school was the reconstruction oi the 
school bunding itself. i _ : : i 

Early in the 19703 the voters of Decatur approved the issuance of 
bonds for upgrading the quality of its school buildings, the bond issue 
iricludecl new construction, reconstruction, and the closing and/or razing 
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of several existing schools. The Mary W Freh^ .1 Elementary School was 
directly affected b/ this vote J^eccmse the schw^ IK chose to close 

the E. A: Gestman Elementary, 2) decided that the Mary W. French 
School would be renovated and ah addition bujltibn to it, and 3) decided 
to merge the student populations and facultie^^Gastrhah and French. 

The individur-ls interviewed in the stody concuS^ th^t the decisions 
cited abo re critical events in the resurgence orb^ present French 
Element f _ .School. Fifty-five percent of both the pRrehts and the 
regular teaching staff and aU pf the specir l staftd 

tion and the construction of the addition as a major factor of ch«qige in 
the schoors recent evolution. _ It is important to note, _however,^?fe^t 
there are several perceptions of the renovation peribd at French School. 

A Symbol: TBe Neig&borHood Sehabl Is Preserved 

It is believed by many parents that the decision Uy renovate French 
School was symbolic. One fdrrner school board member and a parent in 
the school s community stated, **It was a commitnient on the part of the 
districts parents, and. staff to maintain inner-cit; ' services....'* 

Another parent described the symbol another way. *- French is really a 
minisculeMstdrical picture of community development in Decatur::: one 
of the oMest schools and yet, because it has i long history of staff and 
parent invplvernent in the building per se, it has Survived..,/' 

Another parent reminisced, **I reiriismber a meetingabdut it.... When I 
saw with what great affection that neighborhood regarded that school::: 
the histoxT pf that school... it became very clear to me that there waa ho 
way that school could ever be torn down or moved... We had ho alter- 
native but to retain it and bring the Gastman children in o it:::: The 
Gastman children were from a contiguous nsighborhood.... It was jvat 
. some more of the same' neighborhood, and thai made it very nice.... ' 

This same feeling of *'riaighbbrhbbd*' was :idt evident at Gastman 
School, because approximately three-fcurth:> of the students were r »L 
from the neighborhood. Two of the present day-care centers n' -e 
located in G as t man's an^a, and over half of the studoht ;rirbll merit < 
from these certters: Additionally, a high percentage of Gast' :^ 
students were transported to the school to receive special education 
services. 



The Move: Grenting Unity Through Cooperation 

Parentsahd st aff of the French School concur that the most important 
element of the school ti. ? sha'-ed cbrrihiV '-^orit of its faculty arid ad- 
miiiistration: Further, :h'^y feei that this unity of purpose emerged in 
the summerof 1974. The staff members were hotified near the end of the 
1973-74 school year that the rehbvatibh was to be ddrie, arid they would 
move into the.Gastman School for_the period of^the reconstruction^ The 
staff involved in the move remember well the mood of copperation that 
summer. The French faculty cbllaborated with one another, arid the 
Gastmari faculty members did all they could to make the move an easy 
one: 
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Central office adminijjtratof s repprt^v^va^ ifee cooperative mood was set 
early by the GasXman principal. She decided to take an early retirement 
so that the two faculties would have only one principal and thereby not 

one building, as was being considered. Tho 
present principal remembers mach of the same Unselfishness oil the part 
of the Gastmah faculty. 'The move, despite many problems, was anex- 
example of cbbperatioh. We merged tvyo excellent, committed 
faculties. Marion (the_Gastman principal) and her secretary were both 
Stilton duty when we moved in. but they voluntarily had their desks arid 
files moved but into the hallway so that Ruby (the French secretary) and 
^ I" the office.... The rest of tho staff, both faculties, 

vvere in and out of the school all summer gettirig thirigs ready to start 
school the next fall." 

The New School: A Warm, Friendly Climate 

The French faculty perceive the renovation pdsiti^vely for a second 
reason. They find it a warm, friendly building. The architect, they 
beUeve. .;:reatively mar^^^ the riew addition with the old school. The bot- 
tom floor of the old part of the building is now an dperi space hbusirig tF • 
hew materials center. It is the cor* of the school: it helps create a moo 
of quiet study arid learriirig bec ai e of several entrance ways from out- 
side and other parts of the school. The buiidirig is carpeted throughout. 
This adds to the aura of quiet -tudy. One faculty ^mber stated, "I 
think the physical part of it |( ahgej has b^^en important; for instance, 
au- Cdnditioning.... We a^^ comfortable. Carpeting makes it quiet. I sup- 
pose you can take a lot more committee work, group work, or other 
disruptions that would be disruptive in a different building:" 

A parerit described the building's effect this way: **I am glad to see 
that the architects retained the integrity of the school... riot the buiidirig 
on the outside,., but I think it's super on the inside. .. The did arid riew 
building fit and flow together.... They caied about the old ceilings and 
all the special effects... arid we appreciate that.... It's a part of the com- 
munity::::" 

School Climate 

A buiidirig reribvatibh may prov ide a catalyst lor action in a school, 
'^''^_*'_p1*3-'^^^?^^^i?^^^^^^ ^ school niearis rib thing unless the group -vorking 
within that school perceives it as a stimulus td studerit learriir*^^. 

Uhahimously. the parents and the auxiliary staff stated that the ele- 
riierit mdst critical iri creatirig a positive learriirig climate in the Mary W. 
Fre ^ 1 School was a gfou^pdf teachers "who care... who have a .siricere in- 
terr L... who are concerned about their children:" 

O J parerit expressed it this way: "I like the personal contact. Fhey 
keep ydu informed as £ parent about ydUi childreri... the prbhlems...." 
Another stated, "I like the approach the French teachers Use.... T^ey try 
to kribw the students nr i tho situation better/' Another stated, "The 
^®^5Jl®?^L^4^^:^'^^ .hoiiV your childreri after they've left the school 
There's a strictness there, but it's a fdrm df caririg: concerri for tht 
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children." 

One oi the former support specialists described the teacher^' care phd 
interest in another way: "They do tend to look in that school at students 
^^^^^B Bl^^ being successful whether they an- l grade 
level or below grade level:" 

Ardt'.er specialist described the classroom teachers ir is wsPy: "I 
^^^"^L^-^^ l"^®^^^ thing I notice is thai they really ( " , each child, 

^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^y ^'^^^'^ and th i oaiiy keep a finger 

on ihem, but they do it in love." 

: The classroom teachers, as a group, C: 3 not state that they cared more 
about their^students than other teachers in the district cared about 
theirs, but^heir commitment to their children's learning could be seen 
easily in the interviews. As reported earlier, teachers correctly perceived 
influx of students with lower socioeconomic backgrounds, 
achievement was decliriirig. However, the teachers also reported that 
their students achieved well and performed quite adrriirably, both 
academically and behaviorally, in districtwide activities such as the 
Young Authors writing program, extramural sports, or the performing 
arts. • _ _ 

The principal, when asked about this commitment of teachers, pro^ 
Y^^*^^ ^"terestihg analyiii. "Teachers have to be somewhat 
L^i^^^J^?: students to be successful.... Good 
teachers can't tolerate lack of achievement in students.... They'll work 
and they'll pull until they get what they want out cf that child:" : 
^^"^ ^l^^^AP^^*^^^'^^^^^ the school <iescribed this commitment. *Th^y^ 
do attempt to meet the needs of all students. These teache 3 expect' 
their children to perform -expectancy is very high, an^ if a child isri^ ' 
perfbrmirig, they trv to do Forth thing about it." / 
' ^^°^^*^'^'*^^^ _^ joined an interview with his parents,,, 

was asked why he liked French School: He responded, "Because thjey 
teach good. They really ask you why... explain and help you with what 
yoQ do wr \gj- 

The cia. sroom teachers describe their fellow teachers' concern and 
care for one another. One of the teachers who walked with a cane due to 
chronic ailment stated, "I have this room because 
t^he^eacher that had this room l>eforc asked the principal if she could 
cfrange rooms w<rh rnc so I wouldn't have to climb stairs all the time." 
^ Ahbtfier lr-- ii ^^mbed this feeling that the staff had for ;,iie 
f ' ^ ^^-^g way the teachers cooperate. I have been 

in three otfe ... I landed at French and there was all the dif- 

ference in the v\\,- jc. T was immediately made welc ^ie: People h-re 
^A^^i^i^^^M^^^ It's an entirely different atmosphere." 

this same concept was echoed by another. **I really, really think that 
this school is very open. If someone war :s to share ideas she shares 
^^^''^i ^^^^^ that those are *my' art projects or those are 'my' 

topics for today. Everybody shares." 

Expectations: Students Will Learn 

The teachers and principal believe the students can and will learn. This 
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applies to citizenship and responsibility as well as academic subjects. 
Teachers feel free to cbrrect any child in the building: They agree upon 
what things are important for children and keep their children on task 
wii^h materials appropriate for the student and the task. 

Three questions asked of each classroom teacher in a survey instru' 
merit wer^; D-What are your goals for your students? 2) Do you think 
the majority of teacher^j at Frjench have these goals? 3j How dp you 
know? One hundred pcri.ent of the teachers answered that they shared 
the same major goal fbr students. It was to help them learn as much as 
they can in both basic academic subjects and social skills. The teachers 
were sure they shared the goal, they said, "because we can see it in one 
another's teaching..., because we talk to each other..., because we 
cooperate..., because we listen and observe:" 

Thio assurance that the teachers' goals for their students were the 
same as the school goals was cpnfirrhed later in the personal interview. 
When asked whether the distnet T^qUirement to develop school goals 
was helpful in creating positive change at French, the answer was, *'No, 
that was a waste of time. V^'e already had bur goals." 

'fhis stress on the basic skills was also eriiphasized by all of the sup- 
port teachers. '^They^re Here to te^ch basics::: really get to education:., 
a teaching of what needs to be taught, but at the same timv Hey use in- 
novative methods tr* do this." Ahbtherechoed the same feeimg. "Very 
conservative... highly brgariized.'^ Aridther reported, "The te^^ in 
this building take the teacher's guide seriously. .. i think they tend to 
follow the manual as a bible, more or less." 

Neighborhood School: A Belief, Not Fact 

Despite the fact that one out of three children comes from outside the 
neighborhood boundaries, 55% bf the auxiliary staff, 61% of the 
teachers, arid 44% of the parents tysorted that French a 
neighborhood school: This belief could be simply an interpretation of the 
" permission- to-go- home- with-niy-friend'' cbncept that evblved between 
the day-care centers, parerits, arid the schbbL ThatrUlirig does inuch to 
make^hildren feel a part of the neighborhood. Second, this belief could 
be based on the fact that this school has no school buses cbming and g<> 
ing, or it simply could be that the staff coritiriually eriiphasizes thi at- 
titude. Orie teacher stated it tbiis ^i>y^ "1 think the fact that it is a 
neighborhood school, I think that s what gives us all the suppbrt we 
have... knowing the families... the fact they're "vithiri distarice.... We 
Rribw that if hibrri or dad rieed to get bei*, wexan either :;ii.il them or go 
get thernl^or they will come here:::: There is a cooperatic tr. between home 
and school.... They feel a certain pride in French Schbbi, because it is 
theirs. A lot bf their parents have gone here. I think that's inipbrtant.** 

Orie of the^chool specialists expressed this attitude in another way. "I 
think we have an extremely good cross section, faocioeconbrnically, 
ability-wise— a good center, nbt just the extreriies." 

Ariother support speciahst stated, "I _would describe it as a 
neighborhood schools-ail kinds— a microcosm here." 
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Om? parent, sorhewhat more pragmatic than the others, gave a rnost 
: realistic view of the situatio **We are a neighborhood school, but 
because of the day-care centers our population is enlarged to a standard 
that's realistic in terms of the economics of providing an education in the 
1970s/' 

Parent Invblvenieht 

The principal stated that she has a basic open-door policy for parents. 
Parents are ertcouraged ta com to the school to visit and to observe 
what goes on in the school: Without being asked, two-thifds of the 
parents confirmed this statement. One white parent, a former teacher, 
when asked about her contact with the school, responded, *'A lot.... I en- 
joy going to school: Last year I had an interesting experience— I've 
always been on friendly terms, I've always felt welcome to go in on 
ahythihg— but my child's teacher asked me to teach American muslr. I 
did. and I really enjoyed^ it." 

Another parent, a black mother, responded, ''Quite a bit^l j4ast 
walk— feel free to go in. The principal has done this. In the paper several 
years ago something came up about checking records, so I thought 1 i 
j^o in and check the records. Without any questions, I was allowed lb 
fok." 

Pthers noted that they were encouraged to come to visit, to attend 
"^o'" time, especially in the kindergarten and the 

materials center: 

Leadership 

The principal of French ochodl seems to fit the pattern tliat Daniel 
Levine descrihod in his 1969 study of the Chicago elementary schools: 
The principal oi the high achieving, iovy socioeconomic status school was 
9D^:^^^ y:^^bk his/her cues from teachers and staff rather than central 
administration. 2) was willing to be movf^ independent. 3} had a genuine 
empathy for his/her staff and community, and 4) was willing to support 
the staff even though it meant bucking the iytevn. 

yhe principal ^rcnrh School is viewed by Jier classroom staff as be- 
ing very so / see hsr as someone willing to listen, to sup- 
port them ' K studeats and parents, and someone who has 
tlr* same^ i.^^/efor the children. All of the r 'ippbrt r'^rsbri- 
nel coiinrmt ^w. One support specfaust noted this finding about 
the cliLsrooni . ners* perceptions of the principal: "They respect her, 
look up to her. She does a Ibt for them. She has a gobd faculty. She 
knows it. and she lets them know it." 

The principal is a quiet but firm decision maker. Pfhe believes that peo- 
ple whb are invblved in implementing a decision should be involved in 
makmg it: Furtherjndre. she believes that parents heed tb be invblvcu 
when decisions are made abo • their child. This description of her style, 
however, should not lead on i) believe that the principal doesn t have a 
.^.^I'i^^.^y !_ ^ l]*!??^^ °^ ^^^^'^ h S t . . oo 1 . She exp r es s ed her f o reef u 1 ries s when 
she was asked. "Are your c:? rooms open or more structured?" Her 
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response wuh given with some vigor: They are mostly structured 
because the teachers know that^he principal wants them structured.". 

Two out of eyery thrcNc parents interviewed believed that the principal 
was a positive force the school in the pMeriod studied. One par put it 
I liH way: "We have a principal who knows all the kids... knows how to 
reiatf? to children and parentH... runs a tight ship, but one with great af- 
fection. The children regard her as their friend, but they also respect her 
an th ' . irnihistrator iTi charge of the school:" 

^'f »• elementary principals see her as a rather outspoken col- 

i<er.^ue who Horoers uu being the rriavt^iick. Support for this rhaverick 
view ib ^.he ^icl Uv.; rench is the only eiem^htary ^hodl withnd 
out" programs su^:h Title ^ speech, or learning disability instruction 
in the mornings. 'Phe principal fought to preserve the morning as a self- 
cohtaihed classrobrh, a time reserved for iristructibri i^ cbrhrhuriicalibh 
and mathernatics skill.s. Aridthef example of her ihdepeiidehce: A recent 

' survey form was sent to all fifth and sixth grades from i. o central office. 
The survey questions had been excerpted from a parent survey and were 
ribt rewritten at a IdWer reading level. At most schools the teachers had 
to spend considerable time working with the students in order to fill out 
the forms. The French School principal returned the survey to the cen- 

. tral administratibn. not chbbsirig to have the students cbmplete it. Her 
leadership style is most definitely independent: 

Cbhclusioh 

The local study teanvcbricluded that there w^ire several Variables that 
interacted in the period of study to create the positive learning environ- * 
ment in the Mary W. French Elementary SchooL First, there was the 
renovation that merged two excellent, cbmmitted faculties whb prc vidcd 
a Symbol of support w the inner-city neighborhood and goneiatcd a 
warm, friendly environment in which to stuidy, iearn,:and work. Second, 
there is a positive school climate maintained by a staff cbmmitted to stu- 
dent learning, high academic expectations for their students, arid main- 
taining support from the neighborhood. The positive climate is 
strengthened by the parents; who believe, that the educational program is 
souhd arid that they cari be irivblved at Frerich shbuld they desire it. A 
third elemerit cbntributirig to the school climate is the quiet but firm 
leadership of the principal. 
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W ...... /_ 
hen the Gerrnah immigrants came to Cihcihriati, Ohio/ they settled 
north of the Mia^i Can^^l triow Central PaH<wayK The banks of the canal, 
reminded them of the Rhine River in Germany; thus, the German settle- 
ment came to be called Over the Rhine. When the Cincinnati Board of 
Ediicatibh heeded a site for a hew school to take the place of tvwD older 
dries that were due for demolition, they chose Over the Rhine, an area 
steeped in the German culture for Washington Park F^lementary School 
(WPE). 

'('he Gerrriahs' love of music led to the begiilriLrig of the - N:al May 
Festival, and Ruben Springer, who enjoyed the r:^'<' ^'f s.: inuch, con- 
tributed: a_ large sum -iov in 1878 to help b;:'id ti\e now famous 
Music Hall. This hal! • ' Aji-ii'y came to be the western boundary of the 
future Washihgto Vj) \ ' ^icntary School: 

The southern b« u / WPE is one of Cincinnati's oldest parks. 
Washington Park, i is not a large park, but its green gra^s and shade 
trees provide a pleasant spot in this 43therwise barren u where 
there are few yards. North of the school are the aged, multi-unit tene- 
ment buildings, once fhe original homes of the proud German settlers. 
Stark realities of cbritelr-pbrary life create tiie eastern boundary— a day- 
care certterajid walk-ih center for alcoholics. 

Before construction of the three-story glass and brick building in lSo8, 
the community, which was then f3redomin?intly white Appalachian 
middle- to Ibw-iricbrhe, was involved in developitig the goals and 
philosophy of the nsw school: The community wanted a lot of glass in 
their school "soithat w can look in all of the time. ' 

The Board of Edu cation, in cbhjuhctibh with the University of Cihciri- 
riati, designated WPE as a demonstration school for training teacher 
education students in an inner-city experience. This was an added im-_ 
petus to attract resilient, ojaen-minded, well- trained, and dedicated staff 
with the goal of providing the students in the Over the Rhine community 
with the best possible educational opportunities. 

The faculty, chosen from schools throughout the district, was com- 
pletely integrated. The average age was 35. Thie iriajonty bad cori^^ 
pleted^ master's degree in education, and all had sticcessfuHy taught in 
the system for at iepst five years. _ _ _ 

__ The doors opened in Sejatember 1958 to a cajaacity of 1,100 students. 
WPE has^ classrooms, a ^ c^^^ a combjnation r ^ti- 

nasiumyauditorium. Innovations in the design ot the corridors ar nr 
rooms (coat room and storage areas along the corridor inside the rot • ^ ' 
made the rooms two feet longer than most being built at that time. C o^^ 
panels along the entrance wall of each classroom allowed for niuc'; 
natural light, while at the same time permitting the community to *'lobk 
in.** : : I 

- In 1958 WPE had two adminisLrators, both Caucasian, one male and 
one female. There were four classes at each grade level, homogeneously 
grouped according to ability and staffed with two black and two white 
teachers. There were two el isses for the educably mentally retarded and 
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three classes for the visually impaired. WPE was the center for the 
^* <^flry-age visua^lly impaired children 

^ only two teachers remained from the original staff: Howc^ver. 
• ^' arhbcfr have been with the schbbi since its early years. Five prin- 
i:_r ^*^ Jl^y®:^?9::^^ its 21 -year bistory, two of whom were 

previously assistant principals at the school. - 

For several years Sixth District School, a satellite of WPE located two 
blcK:ks northwest., shared the same administratioh as WPE. In June 
1973 the Board of Edueatioa closed Sixth Dfstrict due to low enrdllmerit. 
and the majority of the staff and stt dlent^ rame to WPE: 
: With urban renewal in ->thcr r.jry : of the inner-city (1965 through 
1^969)r^the Ov€r the^H^ ' i^cMu^ Vie home of the displaced black 

matriarchal , families: ; The comniiJolLy and JschodI changed from 
predbminahtly white Appalachians I :> predominantly black: As the 
sdcibecbnom' level of the Over the Rhine area changed from middle- and 
iow-incrn.f» to mostly welfateTecipierits, WPE b^ of the first 

district schocls to receive federal monies: New programs and personnel 
were acide ! tbrouxh federal funds, such^s Elementary and Secondary 
E^iucati6^^ Act (ESEA) Title I Reading Program, all-day kindergarten, 
and preschool classes: Through Title IV of ESEA.^resdurcecenter was 
expanded. Other special monies enabled the establishment of a daily 
breakfast and lunch program, after-school tutorial program^ visiting 
teacher/school social w^^^ nurse and dentist, 

psychologist, and speech therapist: With the ever-changing community 
surrbuhding the schbbi. WPE has not lost sight of its original goal: to 
provide the students in the Over the Rhine cbmmuhitj with the best 
possible educational opportunities. 

Characl ristics of Washington Park 
Elementar;^ Population 

A demographic description of WPE quickly identifies it as an urban 
elementary schbbl._ Jn 1977-78 about 92% of its students were from low- 
ijicdme families; 77% qualified for the free lunch program, another in- 
dication of the poverty level: During the same period the absentee rate 
was 13%, higher than a national average of 10% but well below that of 
m b.q t u rb ah sc hbbl s . T he s tudeh t m bbi li ty ra he wa s 55%. i ndica ti hg a 
very unstable neighbor hood. Yet WPE is a schbbi where there have been 
steady gains in achievement »n reading and math over the past four 
years. As is true bf mbst urban elementary schools, the average achieve- 
^®*^^i^V'?L'? ^^^1° t)ut reading levels have risen from 

1G% achieving.at or above national norms in 1974-15 to 23% doing so in 
1977-78. Jn math. 17% were achieving at or above national norms in 
1974-75. but this had risen to 25% in 1977-76. 

Students at WPE generally express positive attitudes about their 
school. ^> surveys of student attitudes ir 1977-78. 78% expressed 
tavbrable' attitudes tbward reading, schbbi. and their teachers. Over 
60% responded affirmative^^^ to the survey items "teachers care about 
me" and "teachers help me with my problems:" An indication of 
pbsitive student self-concepts is seen in their survey responses; 67% 
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Stated '*peoplt> like me;" 83% stated **rin a happy person;" 77% stated 
' I make friends easily." 

Washington Park Elementary ^ m 

Today Washington Park Elementary School is the same three-story 
glass and brick building it was when built in 1958, although several of 
the glass windows, having fallen victim to the stress and strain of the 
inner-city life, have been replaced by blaa, nonbreakable plexirrjass that 
does not allow as much light into the school ds the community had hoped 
for, in 1958. WPE is one of the few inner-city schools that did not ex- 
perience a drop iivenrollment from 1970 to 1979.due to the "flight to the 
suburbp." The enrollment in 1978-79 was 668. 

Many fun and exciting activities happened within the walls of WPE in 
1978-79. Two newspapers, three tele vision two radio sta- 

tions did features on the school: '*The Whole Child," the inaugtaral pro^ 
gram in a CBS teleyision series on the^l979 International Year of the 
Child, featured our Early Bird News |EBN) on 29 April 1979. EBN is a 
student-written and -produced TV news p^ 

WPE students in grades 3 and 6 participated in a pilot program 
designed to develop minimum competencies in reading, mathen^atics, 
and writing. Students of exceptional ability in mathematics in 
kindergarten through grade 6 participated in the Gifted and Talented 
Pro^ ,im. _ 

Ap Associated Press Teletype was installeoln the television studio for 
Use / the language arts program in grades 3 throi^h 6. ' i :: i 

T . J Kroger Company, a midwestern sapermarkeV chain, ^'adopted" 
Wash ington Park as its partner-in*education, Tbis\is a program for 
>. rless organizations to become knowledgeable abbXIt the educational 
i-f : /ams in their city and for schools to learn about business: WPE is 
t ; only elementary school that is participating in this type of partner- 

P- : . . . • 

'.Washington Park is the only district elementary scho 
nr>er prpgram^ Roger Haynes, the principal, received funding for the 
aummer academy from a private organization. The^^program will ac- 
celerate the academic program of WPE^ and enhance the image of the 
student: The overall objective is to improve the student's reading, 
zn.ithematics, and written and oral language skills. 

Methodolng[y 

In the scii^^tudy of Washington Park Elementary School, the local 
study team progressed through six phases in order to identify the 
critical incidents thought to be associated with the success of this Urban 
school. 

Phas§ 1 

This phase consisted of a thorough review of the literature; more than 
200 documents were reviewed. The primary purpose of this review was 
to learri those significant variables found to be relevant to either 
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riiathernaUcs and reading achievement or those critical events 
associated with exceptional schools. In this phase no attempt was niade 
to exclude variables; Rather, any variables mentibhed as significant to 
reading or maiheinatics achievement or as characteristic of an excep- 
tiohal school were considered. I 

Phase 2 

The above-mentioned variables or characteristics were then used to 
develop a survey ih.strument for teachers, parents, and administrators at 
WPE: The items in the" instrument required a Likert-type scale 
response. After the survey was administered to these groups, it was 
analyzed to determine which positive characteristics that applied to 
other successful schbbls/projects also applied to Washington Park 
Elementary School: 

Phase 3 

To corroborate the findings fram Phase 2, iri-depth interviews were 
conducted with a sample of parents, administrators, teachers, and 
f>araprofessionals who; answered the survey. In addition to the inter 
r;c'ws, an open-ended survey was conducted with all staff members, ask- 
nng them to identify the factors that made Washirigtbh Park an but- 
standing school. Finally, _a three-item *Mmpressionnaire" instrument 
was £iveh tb ** friends of Washihgtori Park" to see how well their reac- 
tions substantiated or deviated from staff arid parerit views. 

Phase 4 

To cbrrobbrate further the findings in Phase 2, special interviews were 
conducted with the principal and with the reading and math teachers. 
I'hese follow-up interviLWs in hoti\ Phases 3 and 4 were conducted not 
only to cdrrbborate the survey tindings but also to ascertain the reasons 
people responded as they did. T^ms additional irifbrriiatibri turhe J but to 
be indispensable when the tir.^ came to describe the circumstances iwi?o 
participated, who was affectea, and what triggered the events) surround- 
ing each critical everit iderv^tVied. 

Phase 5 / ^ 

Tb gather additional data that migh h«»ve been overrooked in the in- 
terviews, math and reading classes were idedtciped tb determine other 
factors (e.g., type of instruction) that might be related to reading and 
math achievement./ Other unobtrusive .measures were also used In this 
phase to collect datajierrairiing tb reading arid rriath acHieveriierit. The 
purpose of this technique was to gather data in a more informal' and 
hopefully more objective way. Systemwide su: v eys of students and 
^" ^^^^ phase to gather additional information 
pertaining to critical incidents; 

Once thesefive phases were completed, it was assumed that critical in- 
ciderits relatirig tb re* ^'.ihg arid math would be accurately Identified. 
However, r ' di^girig Would alsb have tb be dbrie by the 
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local study team iii order to explain the circumstances surrbuhdihg each 
eyent, i.e., who was involved, why it happened: 



'^iy^iP^M® i^^^^Y??^!^ thorotigK analysis of the special interviews, the 
videotaping and other unobtrusive .measures, and the systemwide 
surveys in order to delineate more clearly the critical incidents relating 
to reading and math achievement. This analysis was largely carried biit 
by the local study team, who were 4cnov/ledgeable about the school as 
well as the system as a whole. Once the critical incidents were identified, 
they pretty much set the parameters for establishing how this case 
study would be written. 

Six Critical Incidents 

Through analysis of the data, vix critical incidents have been identified 
as contributing to the reputr.^ion of Washington Park Elementary 
School as an exemplary urb^n eleknentary school. The criticalincidents, 
their impact oh the sustained irhprbvemeht in reading and math achieve^ 
iiient, and how they relate, interact, and reinforce each other are detailed 
in the following section. 



When Roger Haynes became principal of Washington Park Elemen- 
tary School in 1973, little* did anyone realize the. impact that he would 
have upon the school, the community, the staff, and particularly the 
students and their achieve __ z _ _ i 1:1^ 

Perhaps Haynes knew, for he is a strong believer in himself. : Haynes is 
convinced that he can do almost anything he sets but to do. His arrival 
at WPE presented a challenge. He was determined to make his school 
the **Big W:P:," the **best school in Cincinnati," although he realized 
that the odds were against him. The school was located in the heart of 
the inner-city, characterized by low socioeconomic statu's, high pupil 
mobnity, low student achievement, and a high concentration of black 
and Appalachian students. (The student population was 70% black in 

1979). : 

Haynes came to WPE with a_ wealth of educational experie^^ 
ministrative positions with Cincinnati Public Schools and assistant prin- 
cipalship and principalship at another Cincinnati school) and a strong 
commitment to the education of children. 

As assistant principal at Washington Park for three years, he had 
already gained gn^eat insight into the students* needs, community 
resources, and staff dynamics. 

When the former principal of the school was transferred' to anothef 
cit>r:9chool, Haynes (who at the time was principal of another city school) 
specifically^ requested the principalship of WPE. He realized its prob- 
lems, its heeds, and he set goals ibr himself as the school's leader. 

Roger Haynes realized that in making his school '*the best," changes 
would have to occur to promote greater achievement by his students, to 
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secure a top-hbtcH staff, and to implemeht programs that would be most 
beneficial to the students of Washington Park school. He Recognized t^ 
need for strong leadership in an inner*city school and was confident that 
he could meet that challenge, since he had the same Appalachian 
heritage as many of the students. 

Rqger Haynes can best be described as dynamic, effervescent, accept- 
ing, energetic, firm, concerned, well-read, innovative, and a dreamer. He 
is optimistic and has a veiy warm sense of humor. His personal 
qualities, cbrabihed with a somewhat aggressive nature, have enhanced 
the total school learning experience. 

Haynes enjoys, children and children lilc^ and respect him. He has 
established excellent rapport with his students. Parents of the school 
note, "He kids around a lot with the children, but h& is serious and they 
respect him very much.'* During the course of the school day, Haynes 
maintains a '/joking * banter with the students and staff members. He 
has been observed asking the assisaht principal jokingly when 
something oat of the ordinary has happened. ''What kind of school are 
you running here?" 

Parents come into the office during the rhbrhihg hours for conferences 
with the principal or ^ prijicipal._ Haynes has Established such 

rapport with the parents that in most cases they leave the conference 
smiling, ho matter^what the situation. 

Haynes spends the entire lunch hbiir with intermediate and primary 
students to promote good discipline and cafeteria manners (including 
eating habits), to relieve teachers from duty, and to interact with 
students. After lunch, it is hbt unusual for him to stbp by classrbbms tb 
say hello^ and at the ^&ine keep in tune with thjeJnstrucUon tha^ 
place. Prior to the dismissal of school, the principal and assisU^nt pnn* 
cipal post themselves at different corners outside the building to control 
"actibh" bh the street, and again, tb interact with the stiic erits. 

Though Haynes had no specialized training in elementar> reading or 
math in eitEer his graduate (edacational edministrationj^ or*^ 
undergraduate jpblitical science) studies, it is bbvibus that he 
understands the importance of reading. He is himself a voracious 
reader. He quizzes children on what books they have read and rewards 
those who do a lot of reading. WPE-s biweekly closed-circuit teleyis^^^^ 
newscast includes a segment devoted tb r«a<ling books called 
Happy Booker:*' Sometimes the principal himself has been the "Happy 
Booker," who_ comes with his Literaiy Guild book bag loaded witl^his 
o^h bbbks: The children are thrilled when their principal reviews books 
that he has read: It provides a mo^el for the students* personal reading: 

Roger Haynes has a strongmedia Background, particularly in film and 
phbtbgraphy.' This, as ybu will hbte later in this study, has had a tremen- 
dous impact on the instnicUon at WPE^ 

Haynes could be described as an outcome-oriented individual. He is a 
firm believer in setting specific goals and objectives ibr bbth staff and 
students. In his bpehihg bulletin of 2 September 1975^ specific goals he 
spelled out for the school year were: discipline, instruction, and manage- 
ment. Each year goals are discussed at the first staff meeting. The en- 
tire schbbl wbrks hard to reach these gbals. 
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Roger Haynes feels a princspai*s atilization of time is a critical factor 
in running a school effectively. He feels, **It is the principal's use of time 
that separates the exceptional school from the hbhexceptibhal school.-^ 
H^yhes behjBves J;hat pm unnecessary paperwork: 

For example, he does not always respond to every request for informa- 
tion. He makes his decision as to what is most important based bh what 
is best for kids. _ _l __ i:: iii^i ii 

He believes a principal should do ail he or she can to reBeve the staff of 
as much nonteaching work as possible (e.g., take the playground and 
cafeteria duty). Teachers interviewed agreed that the admiriistratbr 
''performs many tesks to frw^ to teach^" and that they **are not 
bogged down with a iot of meetings and duties." 

This jsnncipaj feels that it is of paramouxit importance to instill in 
children the fbllbwihg habits: 

1. Come to^chooi every day. 

2. Be on time. 

3. Take homework home and do it 

4. Carry library books home and read them. _ 

5. Have tools (notebook, paper, pencil) for school. 

6. Use manners, be polite, show respect. 

He believes that discipline is essential iii ruhhihg ail urban elementary 
school. "Contrdiy discipline is one of the most inportant elements that 
makes Washington Park Elementary what it is.' 

Rog^r Hayhes thinks that his school is top rate, and he ehcburages 
faculty, students, and the community to feel the same: In many 
classrooms, teachers' j3alletin boards reinforce this belief with signs 
reading *_'_WeVe Number^ 1." This atUtude prevails throughput the 
schbbl. Hayhes says, **Db a few things right and not a Ibt of things 
wrong. Repetition of right practices is good for the soul:*' 

Attitude Toward Schbbl and Kids 

Roger Haynes fenly beUeves that school should enhance learning and 
be an enjoyable experience for the children. An example of this belief is 
the many assembly programs that entertain the children as well as 
brbadeh their experience arid learning. Over the years Washington Patf 
students have continaaily expressed favorable attitudes toward school. 
The many extra ** fun/learning'* experiences provided through the prih- 
cipal's efforts cbhtribute tb these favorable at 

Haynes' interaction with the students is by no means limited to the 
school day. On numerous occasions he has spent evenings (as well as 
Saturdays) taking groups bf students tb varibus activities. His sixth- 
grade girls can't wait to serve as hostt^'ises for the Appalachian Festival 
each year. Many times these affairs extendJEar beyonithe schobl day. 
For the past five or six years, he has spent Christmas Eve taking large 
grbiips of childr^ri to performances of t "Nutcracker Sujte'.' at the 
nearby Music Hall, it was the consensus of interviewed parents that the 
principal spent time above and beyond the call of duty tb help enrich the 
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Jearhiii^ experiences of their children. 

Staff Sapervision and Sapport 

Roger Haynes' supervisory style can best be described as informarbut 
cohtroUed. He says, **I do hot like to breathe down the heck of my 
staff:'.' Yet, his visibility ia very apparent as he walks through the 
school halls daily and stops by classrooms for a few moments just to say 
hello. He spends very little time bh direct bbservatioh or evaluatibh bf 
teaching. 

in f>oes Anybody Give a IDamnf Nat Hentoff maintains, *What 
counts is not style but a principal's expectations of his teachers and of 
iiis studeht body. Ahd that meahs, of course, his expectations of 
himself: " Hay nes^ expectations for jiis entire staff ]as well as hiitiselQ 
are quite high. The staff is very aware of this, appreciates it, and works 
accbrdihgly. Interviewed teachers agreed that the principal **expects 
everyone to bedqihghis work, but you are hot pressured." The prihcipal 
is very aware of the capabilities of each member of his staff: He knows 
the kind bf job he or she is doing. When the situation demands, con- 
ferehees with a jjarticular staff mei^^^ held to assess pirbblems. 
The principal maintains excellent rapport with his staf!: There hSve 
been no requests for transfers and hb grievances filed against him. Fur- 
ther, over the years, his teachihg staff has cbhtihually giveh Him the 
highest rating in the areas of discipline, cooperatioi^, and overall morale 
in the school. lathe teacher survey 96% agreed that the principal sap- 
ported them in disciplihary matters; 86% said that he had shown em- 
pathy toward hia teachers; and 94% agreed that he had accehtuated the 
positive in relationships with his teachers: 

Haynes has high regard for his staff and is complimentary of their 
wbrk. Many times in staff meetings, he reminds them, '*You're the 
reason the Big W.P. is so good.'' Teachers at the school report that he 
"constantly reminds the staff that they make Washington Park *tick,' 
and that they ar^ the best teachers." 

Discipline 

Over the last 10 years, the Gallup polls of attitudes toward education 
have found discipline to be one bf the biggest prbblems facihg educators. 
Recognizing this, efforts were made by this study team to determine this 
principal's performance in tRis area. Through interviews and observa- 
tion it was found that the principal does hot issue a hit bf specific rules 
for acceptable behavior, but rather establishes limits and ma^ sUre the 
students are well aware of them. His consistency of discipline enforce- 
ment is bf paramount importance. Each day discipline is reihfbrced. 

A great deal of time ahd effort is spent teachihg ybuhgsters good mah- 
ners: In fact, at many ass^mbiies time is devoted to developing good 



manners and respect. |__ 

As mehtibhed previously ,rHayhes is extremely supportive bf the staff 
concerning discipline problems: He )s a fair but firm disciplinarian. In 
1977-78, on a seven-point scale (1-poor to 7-excellent), the staff rated 
Hayhes 6.44, while bther elementary prir^cipals in Cincinnati received ah 
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average rating of 4.87^ In 1978-79 Hayhes was rated 6.41, while other 
principals averaged 4.75. 

Roger Haynes believes in student suspensions, and WP£ ranks near 
the highest (7bth oat.;of 77 schools) both in, number and percent of 
suspension orders issued thrbughbut the year. His philbsbphy is, "One 
child should not disni|)t the educatiqnal^proce 29 in class 

who do want to learn. " Ten-day suspensions are the norm. 

Accurate and comislete discipline {lies are kept oh students and are fre^ 
qiiehtly referred to. Fbr example, wheii a student is sent tp tjj© office, 
this file is checked to see If the indlvidaal does have a disciplinary action 
file. Also, teachers are expected to assist with discipline. At the very 
first staff meeting each year, Hayhes stresses the impbrtarice of 
discipline in the school. Teachers are asked at that time to send children 
to the office as a last resort. The opening bulletins for 1974-75 and 
1977-78 state, "Send pupils to office when all else has failed and when a 
cri si s bccu rs ~ a I way s with a hb te. Keep record of inci den ts . ' ' E ach stU^ 
dent who Is sent to the office must bring s specific form that has been 
developed by the principal for this purpose. An irt-depth interview with 
Hayhes reveals that his staff gives him but standing support in 
discijpi line matters. ^ „ i_ _ z_ i_ i 

Haynes believes in "nipping discipline problems in the bud." He is aot 
heavy handed in establishing or maintaining discipline, although the 
traditional school paddle (slammer} is used if the situation warrants it. 

Hayhes has^>eeh observed^ 'Jiijjpinj; pro the bud" many times. 

Outside the school as morning and noon lines are formed, the principal 
faces the grouj} and gives one of his unique pep talks. _ His "listen up" 
brings ah immediate hush frbm the total ^bup. Haynes reminds 
students of manners, dally activities, expectations, etc: His dialogue 
with the group is often humorously serious, _a_ dialogue that the children 
have becbme familiar with and respond to. When he tells them that they 
did something ''lierdy," such as messing up the cafeteria, they under- 
stand and make amends. A statement such as, "Your actions today will 
cost you five minutes of play time tbmbrrbw— ho, five-ahd-a-half, maybe 
six," is thbrbughly uriderstdod^ven though it is ma^ humorously: The 
children are well aware of the sincerity of their principal. 

In his pep talks Haynes cbhtihually reinforces that WPE is Number 1 
and that students' behavibr shbuld reflect that. News rcpbrters and 
other community persons are continually impressed by "the conviction 
of Roger K. Haynes that WPE is the best." 



Community Relations 

Roger Haynes realizes that a school is on integral part of the communi- 
ty and that schbbl-cbmmuhity relations arc bf utmost impbrtahce. He 
works at making those relations ^qod. He inyo and 
draws upon its resources. His Snorts are reflected in the number of per- 
sons who either come into the schogl or pass by the school just to say 
hellb (police officers, local merchants, etc.). Parents are willing to 
misrepresent their place of residence just to make sure their children at- 
tend WPE (out of 700 children, 30 to 50 would fall into this category). 
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Some parents Have stated they wbUid move to the suburbs, except that 
their children are g^tting^a good education at WPE. 

In building and maintaining good public relations. Hayhes believes 
that the school's relationship with the community must be one of 
reciprocity. The 8chTOUngst_j|ive_a^^ ????*Y^ J?^^5? includes 

such practices as filming parades for local community groups, making 
space and camera equipment available to a local university for student 
teaching, and making the school yard available after hbiirs as a parking 
facility for the neighborhood church and music haU: 

ehiidren at WPE havf; been taught appreciation for their community 
and school surroundings. Although the symphony hall is no more than 
§P /''Pi*^^^^^ are never defaced by WPE 

students. The students realize the cultural exposure available to them 
by_havihg this structure next door_ahd they appreciate it. 

Parents feel welcome to visit WPE arid talk with th'e priricipal because 
of his sincerity and openness. More than 89% of the parents said they 
"feel welcome at WPE," and that **You can always go in and sit down 
and talk, with him to get\a good uhderstahdihg of what is going on iri 
the school." 9^**iftiumty mayor, are irn- 

pressed with his "friendliness and eagerness to share with visitors." 

Hayhes' expertise in pubhc relations has brought a wealth of extra ex- 
perierices to the students at WPE (these willj>e exparided bri later in this 
case study): His aggressiveness in acquiring funds for school programs 
from private: corporations and "friends':' of WPE have reaped many 
benefits for the students. Ah example of His ability to acqiiire funds is 
his proposal for a clbsed^circUit teleyisidn system for WPE, which was 
funded primarily through his efforts with parents and community cor- 
porations. 

Hiring Practices ^ 

Hiring practices greatly influence the kinds of learning situatibhs that 
prevail in a school. Roger Hayries gives cdrisiderable atteritibri tb hiring 
his staff. He seeks individuals who are not only knowledgeable but also 
creative, self-motivated, compassionate, and empathetic toward 
children. He tries to balance his staff culturally and to seek persbris with 
varied interests. 

When a position at WPE is available, he conducts a personal interview 
with prospective staff members, takes them oh a tour of the building, 
has therii bbserve classrbbrii activities, arid iritrbduces them tb other 
faculty members: 

When vacancies occur,_ they are usually filled by student teachers who 
have worked in the building. Over the past six years, at least five stu- , 
dent teachers have been hired as regular teachers at the school: 

Much care is also taken in hiring instructional assistants. These in- 
dividuals go through a lengthy interview process almost as thbrbugh as 
that for teachers. MOTy as^^^ the building for 

several years. Of the assistants who have departed, most have. done so 
to further their education. Many of the assistants enroll in a college prb^ 
grarii while wbrkirig at WPE. 
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Most teachers who have left WPE have done so primarily due to prb- 
inotions» maternity leave, or through reductions in force ordered by the 
board of education. Two assistant principals who served with the prin- 
cipal (and were chosen by him) during the past six years have received 
prombtibhs. One is currently a director of a program for the gifted* and 
the other is principal of another elementary school. Both men received 
excellent training from Haynes. During their terms as assistant prin- 
cipal, both enhanced the learning ehvirohrheht of the school and followed 
Hayne's philosophy; 

Haynes is not opposed to firing if the situation warrants it. However, 
he prefers to counsel ineffective teachers but of their careers in education 
rather than terminate the% These practices in hiring and firing reflect 
the principal's commitment, to the education of the students at WPE. 
He chooses his staff very carefully in order to get the best teachers to 
serve the deeds of his students. 

Leadership Qualities 

Roger Haynes is by all measures a strong leader. His leadership as 
observed^b/therlocal had a great impact bri the improve- 

ment of math and reading scores at WPE: 

Haynes' leadership in initiating and implementing new ideas and pro- 
grams is evident in that during each of the last six years, one hew project 
has been carried out in the school, including this Phi Delta Kappa study 
of exceptional urban elementary schools. Statements made in inter- 
views with teachers, parehtSj community leaders, resource persons, and 
stiideitts proyijie^ consensus that Haynes is the '*key figure in the 
democratic leadership that governs the school," and that by using '*gooci 
judgment, common sense, and the ability to recognize the important 
from the uhirhpbrtaht," he has displayed leadership qualities that have 
been crucial to improving math and reading achievement at WPE: 

His ieadership in implementing inno_yative programs for the school 
and his willingness to cooperate with Cincinnati Public Schools in the 
piloting of new programs and materials (with staff cooperatibri) indicates 
his commitment to making Washington Park Elementary School the 
*'best." . 

Tb summarize, Rbger Haynes ^i convinced that he can db ialmbst 
anything he sets out to do— and he usually does: 

. 2. The Quality of Washihgtbh Park Staff 

Staff in this section of the case study refers to the total WPE 
family— principals, teachers, instructional assistants (aides), secretaries, 
clerks, custodial staff, cafsteria persbhhel, and supf3ortive f3ersbhhel 
(psychologist, visiting teachers, etc:). 

: Even though the school is characterized by children from families with 
low socioeconomic status, high pupil mobility, low motivational level, 
arid low aptitude, teachers at WPE consider working there a challenge 
and strive daily to meet that challenge. Teachers at WPE are committed 
to educating *'their" children. They have searched for and found ways to 
give th^iti the best ediicatibh pbssible. They are hbt afraid tb try hew 
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ideas to enhance the children's learning: 

Basic to the excellence of the teaching staff at WPE is its ability to 
provide for iridividual differences. Knowing that each child progresses 
at a different rat^, the staff plans activities that are geared t8 individual 
students as_ weU as the total group. Ghildren are neVer kept with a cer- 
tain group for the sake of convenience. It is not unusual for a child to be 
sent to another group as progress is made. _ 

Suppdrtihg Staff— A Family Approach ; 

llT^®^® J^_^:^^?^:^ly approach to the learning ehvirohmeht at WPE?. The 
school employs one secretary, twaclerks (one funded by Title 1), nine in- 
structional assistants (aidesj, four custodial staff members, one cafeteria 
manager and several helpers, a visiting teacher, a psychologist, a school 
nurse, a ^wtisf, and a^speecjl th^^ These staff members are ah in- 

tegral part of the learning process in the school. They support the prin- 
cipal and teachers in all their efforts. Their understanding oif the 
A'^PP^^^ total learning process. Teachers inter- 

viewed reported that the support personnel "have been a solid part of 
the educational team.'!_On an opinionnaire taken by all members of the 
Washihgtbh Park staff, nearly 100% noted the cooperation of all the 
staff members as one of the pnmary rea^ for the school ruhhihg 
smoothly and Jor the students progressing. 

Chijdreh are aware that there is staff cooperation and this enhances 
theirjc^rning^^^ They know that the custodians are going to 

reprimand them if they do not cooperate: They realize that every adult 
in the building demands respect and_gives them respect. The children 
know that every member of the WPE family feels responsible and is 
responsible for their learning as well as tlieir behavior. The honiristhic- 
tional staff's commitment to the students' education is the same as that 
of the principals and teachers. 

The support staff is as qiiic^ complimeht the students as is the 
faculty. They realize the effect that this has in promoting a good self^ 
image in the pupils. Teachers compliment the cafeteria staff for good 
meals^iid congeniality. Custodians are cbnstahtly complimented for the 
clean building: Staff members observed, "There is a commitment by all 
staff members to help chiidren devplop intellectually, creatively, so- 
cially, physically, and artistically.*' 

A newspaper repOT^ who has^ made several visits to the school 
observed, 'The staff seems remarkably happy and committed: This feel- 
ing is rare a m bh^ the public schools. The staff actually believes that 
Washihgtbh Park School is the best school ih Cincinnati.'* 

Teacher Attitudes Toward Students and Self 

Tea c hers a t W PE db believe they ca h teac h . Oh a survey taken by 
teachers who had been in the building for the past three years, 86% 
stat_ed_that they were satisfied with their teaching performance. Most of 
the WPE teachers have great cbhfidehce in their teaching abilities. They 
maintain a "can do" attitude for themselves as well as for their studehts. 
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Nihety-fdur percent of the^teachers surveyed said that they ''accen- 
tuate the positive," Teachers really believe that their students can 
learn. They make every effort to make this beljpf a reality. Parents in- 
ter;yiewed said, "Teachers tell the children they can do any thing they set 
their minds to. '^ Teachers agree: "Letting the children know that we 
feel that they can do well is important." _ 

L A citywide survey cphducted by the pepartrheht of Resea^^^^ 
Peveloprherit in 1975-76 iridicated tha^ 72% of WPE students felt that 
their teachers "care about me"; 76% said that their ^eachers "help me 
with my problems," The teachers at WPE do care about their students. 
Many teachers take time after school to take childreil away from^^^^ 
immediate surroundings for further learning experiences. Some 
teachers have taken groups or individual students to the teachers' 
homes for private outings. Others have spent Saturdays with th^ 
children, taking^^them swirnming^ on picnics, etc. it is not unusual for 
the' teacher to use personal funds ior these outings. 
. Teachers are not afraid to show love and attention physically by hug- 
ging and tbuchirig children, particularly tho^se lower grades. This 
attention iets a child know that the teacher "cares for me." 



Teaching Philosophy; High Expectations 

There is a basic philosophy observed by the study team that pervades 
the entire teaching staff as well as the administrators. Expectations for 
students are extremely high, When goals are set, they are expected to be 
reached. Ah bpihibhhaire given to the stafj refle^^ that the teachers' 
expectations were great and that the students were usually able to meet 
them. ' Interviews with parents and teachers reflected the same ideals 
about high expectations. : :i_ i 

Not only are high expectations set in the area of curriculum, Jbut they 
are also set Jn every phase of school life. Children are expected to have 
good study habits in the classroom, to behave properly, to da homework, 
and to display good manners. Children know that not only are they ex- 
pected to do their work and behave in a manner ly_way. but that it will be 
demanded of them by every staff member at WPE. As one first.;grade 
teacher stated during her intpryiew^ demand more from the 

children. We expect them to do well. We know they're goings to do well. 
And they will do well!" She added. ' All of us settle for nothing but the 
best from a child. We look at hiin, ari^lj^ his abilities. We teach to his 
strengths and try to eliminate weaknesses." " 

Ninety-eight percent of tha teachers surveyed by this study team said 
they believed in the Law of Insistence: You get what you insist upon. 
Only 44% said that they were "satisfied with my students' 
performance." Teachers at this school always want more from their 

students. . ^ : :: : 

School pride is another attribute that pervades the school: The total 
staff manifests this pride, and students convey a "We're Number 1" at- 
titude that the study team feels has an influence on the rise in student 

achievement. 

Teacher*? said that adequacy of reading and math materials play an ir^- 
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P'^i^i^t their ihstnictidh. They considered the addition of the 

closed-circuit teievisioh a definite plus for ihsti^Gtidh in reading. 
Teachers also felt that an attractive room (and school) enhance the learn- 
ing erivirbhmeht. They agree that it is '/important to maintain an attrac- 
tive learning eimroriment/* Students in the first and third grades said, 
"The decorations on the walls are nice," and "i like the pretty rdbiiis/- 

Teachers agree that reading to children frequently and encouraging 
parejits^to read to them creates a greater interest in reading. Children 
are read to (particuiarly in the primary grade s[ often. Most teachers 
have a reading nook or corner with many supplementary books available 
for the children to read. 

In keepim^ witli the board ^f education policy bri hbmework, teachers 
are assigning homework as in the past: Washington Park students know 
that '' when you go home, learning doesn't st^^ 

All these elements bf the iristructiohal program have had a great im- 
pact on the increase in student achievement at Washihgtoh Park 
Elementary School. 

Teacher^Parent Relations 

The importance of good teacher-parent relations to a chiiH's progress 
in school is self-evident. WPE teachers strive to mai:;f^i.i perent- 
teacher relationships that will bring but the best in students. They 
realize that parents are an integral part of the educational process and 
strive to maintain their involvement. 

L P^F®*^^^ made to feel welcome and are encouraged to visit the 
school: The principal sets the pne^for w^elcbmi^^^ parents and the 
teachers follow his leadL Surveys conducted by the Cincinnati Public 
Sfchbbis' Research and Development Department in 1974-75 indicated 
that 9S% of WP^^s that 86% felt that the 

school had done a good job in teaching reading and math: 

Teachers confer with parents, Lb discuss their children's progress and 
°^^*'Ji^?g®stiohs tb parents for helping their children at home. Over 
wheimingiy, the parents describe the teachers^ as hard wbrkers, in- 
terested, r^eptive. and aBle to make the parent Ifeel hke a friend: 

3: Expectations: The Discipline Process 

"Our biggest problem is not discipline:.:," reported Roger Hayries, 
j>rihcipal of Washihgtoh Park Elementary. This is ah unusual statement 
tojbe made by a prineipahsf^ny urban school. The reason that discipline 
is nof, the biggest problem is that» with Haynes as principal, the problem 
was defined at ah early stage and policies and procedures were estab- 
lished by the staff tb cbmbat the prbblem before it became the 
"biggest." r — ^ • : i 

The board of education resolved on 14 January 1974. "To develop / 
l^'^?^^^?^ ^^^^'^ which the classroom teacher 'may operate Mth 
assurance of support and provide some method of accburitability 
wherein it can be ascertained that increased discipline has or has not 
resulted frbm its imple^ 

To caiyy oat this resolution, WPE organized a Discipline- Attendance 
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Comrr.ittee in September 1976, The new committee was chaired by the 
assistant principal. The members included par^t^. pafapfo^^ssionals, 
teachers, students, and community leaders: The committee was charged 
with the responsibility of identifying ways of imprpvirig discipline and 
attehdahce. To accbrhplish their goals, they took three basic steps: 

1. In^creased utilization of the visiting teacher/school social worker to 
assist in the identification of students who had irregular attendance 
and/or exhibited hdstilci aggressive behavior ahd/dr dembhstrated 
sbcial/embtibhal immaturity and/br whose behavior showed the impact 
of poverty. 

2. Monthly business assemblies to identify those students who had 
regular attehdahce and therefore warrarited-recbgriitibn. j 

3. Parent inservice to provide support services and to recommend 
appropriate resources to help the parentis) assist their children to adjust 
t6i;he demands of their ehvirbhrheht 

These steps had tb be ijnj>lemen^ within WPE's existing budget; no 
extra allocation would be made from district headquarters. 

One will not find a list of rules and regulatibhs at WPE. At the begin- 
ning bf the schbbi day, the recitation of tjie "^peetations" can be heard 
loud and clear by the primary students, teachers, parents, and assistant 
principal on the west playground; and by intermediate students, 
teachers, parents, and principal bh the east playgrbuhd: 

Administrator: "What's the first thing we expect at the Big W.P.?" 

Students: "Cbme to school every day and every day on time:" 

Administrator: "What is our second expectation?" 

Students: "Bring my tools and my manners." 

Admihistratbr: "Number three?" 

• Students: "Do the: very best work 1 can." 

The expectations have become embedded in each student's mind 
through daily repetition during the morning exercises, in the classroom, 
andjn the business assemblies. 

"Cbrhihg tb school every day and every day on time" is the number 
one expectation because if the student is to Bchieve his/her maximum 
potfintial, he/she must attend school. The WPE staff is cbhfiderit they 
can teach the student who is in the classro^^ 

*• Bring my tools..:" is the second expectation. Every primary student 
is required to carry work in a large mahila envelope. The intermediate 
student is expected t^ carry a Ibbse-leaf Jibtebbbk. These tools are 
checked ^very morning and every afternoon as the student enters or 
leaves the building. The student takes pride in carrying: the learning 
tools. Peer pressure usually does hot allbw a student tb forget his/her 
tbbis, but if one should forget them one day, he/she is sent to the end of 
the line: If it occurs a second time, the parent is contacted, there usual- 
ly is not a third time. 

"...and my mahiiers." Manners and respect are a collaborative effort 
of home and school: They are enforced and reinforced at every oppor* 
tunity by_all of the schobl's personnel from custodian to principal. 

A local TV persbiiality was "itibst impressed by the courtesy and man- 
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ners of the studeiits:" - __ 

'*Do the best work 1 can" is the third expectation: Each grade level i?* 
hbmogeheously grouped accordlhg to ability. This affords the student 
the chance to compete with his/her peers at or about the same level. The 
curricalum is geared to the student's ability, culture, and interests. This 
gives the student the opportunity to succeed, gain confidence, build on 
strengths, and work up to potential. If a student is not producing or is 
exhibiting anusual or iji^zz^^^ ^?^?vi6f, a referral is made by the 
classroom teacher to the school psychologist: A battery of tests is ad- 
ministered. If the results indicate the need for a special education class, 
the student is placed within a two-week period. 

Roger Haynes does not believe in retaining^ student for any reason 
except social immaturity. This might occur in the primary grades: WPE 
has had less than 2% retehtibh since 1974. The principal feels that this 
policy prevents qyer-aged students with low self-esteem from becoming 
discipline problems. 

In the parent survey 97% responded that they feJt their child's 
teacher(s) inspired hiiriy' her to have cbhfidehce in him self/ herself. This 
pride and self-esteem is achieved through accentuating the posit ive» ac- 
cepting each student where he/she is. enriching the curriculum, using 
closed-circuit instructional television, and training teachers to foresee 
student needs: 

The bottom line of these expectations is genuine interest and respect 
among all cbhcerhed with WPE. A police officer, who^njoys a good raf>- 
with the schobl, wrote, **The greatest factor that I have noticed dur- 
ing my visits to the school is the three-way respect among the faculty^ 
administration, and student body. I observed not just th^ respect for 
teachers, parents, police, etc., but also for each other," 

The principal and as^sistant pnncipa^ on the playgrburids, in 

the halls, in the classrooms, and in the cafeteria throughout tha school 
day. Teachers are not required to supervise the playgrounds or the 
lunchrdom. Their only duty is to meet their respective line to bring the 
students into the building. At dismissal time, the teacher must bring 
the students to their respective exit doors and there they are met by the 
principal Iprimary) or the assistant principal (intermediate^, who super- 
vise the leaving of the school grounds^ Haynesjnstitut^^ practice 
because it provides an opportunity for the administrators to interact 
with the students, learn names and faces, and observe behavior. _This 
visibility is another preventive discipline measure Utilized at WPE. 

*'One set of eyes a ad one set of ears," Haynes says from the stage of 
the auditorium. This is how the monthly business assembly commences. 
This assembly is a_ viable element in WPE's discipline process. Three 
general areas are on each agenda: 1} the good things that have occurred 
during the past month; 2} the problems that need extra work; 3} upcom- 
ing events th^ need attehtioh. The accepted code of conduct at these 
assembiips is v^ry structured: The student must si^straight ia the 
metal chair, hands in lap. jeet on the floor. Students in grades K through 
6, indudirig the Visually-impaired, attend the hour-long assembly. The 
purpose of the regimentation is to emphasize the accepted mode of 
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behavior when we are invited to concerts, the children's theater, the cir- 
cus, etc. "We are selling ourselves and Washihgtbh Park everywhere we 

go/' : : I ii j^iiiii^ _ i„i 

At WPEa norm of accepted behavior is expressed verbally ai^i with 
body language at each and every opportuhity.iWheh a student deviates 
from this hbrm and requires a reminder of accepted behavior.^ th^ 
classroom teacher is responsjbje for^^^ with the behavior within the 

guidelines of acceptable punishment from the board of education and 
bhio state law. : 

If this first step in the disciphrie process isiiot^i^o^^ student 
must be removed from the immediate learning environment (Haynes 
doesn't believe that "one apple should spoil the whole bushel"), the stu- 
dent is sent to ah administrator with a completed discipUneibnn. T^is 
discipline form addresses three areasi lljlescription of behavior; 2) ac- 
tion taken by thp teacher; 3) action recommended by the teacher to be 
carried out by an administrator. The student is given ah oppbrtuhity to 
tell his side. His/her corhmehts are^lsb written bit thefotTO. ^h|^^ form 
is kept on fileidr a three-year period. This gives the parent and person- 
nel an opportunity to follow the pittern of a particular student's 
behavior. Cbrppral puriishmeht ahdforxsMspensibh (each within the 
guidelines bf the bbard bf education) are not^hied away from by the ad- 
ministration: - — -- - - - 
The substance of the educationaL philosophy at WPE is Iwofold: 
1] learning begins with discipline; and 2) you ^t wjiat you ijisist upon. 
The discipline policy has as its goal to assist the students in assuming 
responsibility for their behavior. The students should ultimately take 
ownership of their actions and achieve self-direction. The WPE a^^^ 
mihistratbrs, teachers, staff^ parents psychologist, visiting teacher, 
nurse, and social service agencies search for the cause of student 
misbehavior, they do not just treat the symptom bf the dysfurictibh. . 

4. The Closed-Circutt instractional Television System ^CTV) 

In the spring of 1975. Roger Haynes distributed the|irihual ecjuipmerit 
request forms to the teaching staff. The majority of the forms were 
returned with ?e/et't"sio/i as the first choice. The ^teachers felt this 
valuable educational tool could be beneficial to the learning mode bf their: 
student^. \ Haynes, having researched the area bf media, ki^w that 
televisibh in the classrbdm could be an effective instrument of teachiiig 
and learning if carefully integrated into the instructional process arid if 
both principal* and staff were willing tb innovate. - ^ 

A WPE cbmmitteecbnsistingof teac^^ parents, 
community leaders, and administrators developed a_proposai for a 
tlosed-circuit instructional television system ICTV). The project was 
specifically designed tb imprbvef^ - ijiiiii 

1^ Communication Skills— The skills necessary for students to carry 
on meaningful dialogue with others. These skills include visual literacy, 
speaking, writing, reading, and hsteriirig. 

2. Life-Copmg Skills-- The tools^a student will require to function in a 
complex technological society. These skills include basic cbmputatibrial. 
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conceptual, and applicative mathematical processes. 
- 3. Self-Mbtivatibh— The internal drive that develops as a result of sue- 
®^P®"5"?®^ Self-BSotiyatioh will be a natural consequence of im^ 
proving communication and hfe-coping skills. 

In order to accomplish the go^. programming f Cincinnati's 
edacatioiwl felevis^^ station WCET-TV. channel 48, was utilized with 
p. priority given to coinmonicat^ WCET's staff 

of experienced educators were available to work with WPE staff to 
familiarize them with thepotential and scope of the programming. Since 
^**® „^i"^i™??ii^!^*^r^^ Education allocates $20,000 a year to the 
Greater Cincinnati television Education Council for broadcast services. 
WPE was able to use ava'!2ble resources as it prepared to irriplemeht 
CTV. 

_ /^l^^^^^^ arburid the cultural, economic, and 

environmental heritage of the students! briginal prbgrammihg included 
the strengths bf their culture and the established organizations in the 
*^**i^? area, TJie Gbmmuhity would become a virtual learning 
laboratoo^with '^friends" from the commiinit (pblice, fire, and sanita- 
tibh wbrkers; business leaders; and social seivfce agencies) serving as 
resource staff for WPE students. 

Since WPE doesn't receive any more funds than other Cincinnati 
schools, it was_up_toJ;he school, community, and "friends" tb raise the 
money for the CTV. Over a two-year period.: several money-making proj- 
ects were andertaken.Tlu-bug^ the Music Hall Association, Cincinnati 
business leaders contributed over $1,000 for the purchase of classroom 
teleyisibh sets. A student candy sale netted the fund $1,400. WPE s 
^^„^P^^^dred a local music festival and a dance that contributed $600 
to the pot. With the community and school support, a total bf $18,000 
was raised to purchase television sets for every classroom and for wiring 
systems. Money was saved from the regular equipment 
^^^^^^i^^^^^^P^.^i^^l'icA^®?^^" tb buy a color television camera. 

Wlien the neighborhood business com^munity ^:britributed additional 
funds, the stage was set to install the closed-circuit instructional televi- 
sion system. During the 1976 Christmas holidays, workers installed a 
system capable of producing live shows from any rbbm in the building 
and butside oh the playground. With a color videocassette recorder in 
the resburce center and a 19-inch color set in each classroom, the entire 
watch ah educatibhal program simultaneously. An 
elaborate security system was also installed. 

On 1 April 1977 the Early Bird News (EBN) made its debut from the 
'"?^i?L^^^age rb^ which dbubled as WPE's studio, the studio was 
''^i^** ^ J^^^ desk (three study carrels 

pushed together) and a! backdrop made of dyed bed sheets and an bid 
drapeiy secured tb the hot water pipes with clothesline, the lighting 
^^^^'^ P^^^id^ ^ floodlight kit frbih the Salvation Army, the 
^®r^®4i^ :^^^d^al^^r^^^^ of directbV and cameraperson. 
Ah ihstructiohai assistant from the reading program became the sbuhd 
^^^^'^^^r- Written, produced, and presented entirely by students, the 
EBN is produced biweekly. 
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Through the Urban Appalachian Council Videotape Project, several 
l^al residents were trained to prepare and tape programs. WPE-TV, 
Channel 6, became a video center with its facilities, pw^ 
capabilities available to the community. WP&^^ 

produced by individual cjssses, "presentations by guest speakt a_nd 
special events: teachers use it for inservice training. Community 
members broadcast programs cohcerriihg the abused_ child, battered 
women, and epilepsy. Mucational programming produced J)y local 
public arid commercial television stations are also broadcast. Relevant 
programs are videotaped and replayed as they pertairi to cUrFiculum: 

Each time WPE-TV broadcasts a prdg^im for visitors, it receives both 
community arid monetary support: As one phase of the system became 
established, additional contributions from individuals arid the federal 
government made another phase of Hayries' dream a reality: 

In an effort to determirie if the CTV was working up to ks potential. 
Hayries asked theJDejDartment of Research and Development to desigri 
an evaluative instrument. The findings included positive effects on stu- 
dent achievement, attitude, ^ehavibr. arid attendance. *;Our ki^^ 
got thecharice to become a star^'' observed a former assistant principal. 
^'But with the CtV. Washington Park is a place where they cari perform 
and be a star." : : 

On a rotating schedule, each class from kindergarten through grade 6, 
ihcludirig the visually handicapped students, are responsible for four 
EBN 15-niinate broadcasts a year. The students write, organize, choose 
the cast; rehearse, tape, and evaluate their performance: the^ 
is developed arourid a format 'designed by the teacher/librarian. 

Rehearsals are held in the classroom. Wheri the news team entefs_the 
studio, there is a technical run-through arid theri taping^ The technical 
aspect requires that the format be followed explicitly. In every respect, 
preparing an EBN broadcast is a total language arts experience. 

Many personalities are invited tc narticipate iri the EBN ^ They serve 
as positive role-models, so important to children in an inner-city school. 
On one visit to the WPE-TV studio, a local television producer was 
**most impressed by the abiiity of the students to express themselves in 
front of the cameras and by their creatiyeability^" 

Parents are frequent visitors to see their children on the EBN. Orie 
parent was heard to whisper, **When I see my daughter bri the screen, 
l^m so proud I could ppp my buttons." One first-grade teacher steted, 
**The closed-circuit TV has developed a sense of unity and school identi- 
ty. It enhances classroom acti .ities and reinforces the lariguage arts 

curriculum:" ^ ^i^ i 

The EBN has had a direct effect dri improving students' self-images, 
bri riurturirig positiye attitudes about school, arid on improvirig 
students* desire to read. (In 1978. 80% of WPE's studerits Liked to read 
extra books compared tb 64% of the stadents citywide.) The statistics 
say Washirigtbri Park is winning the battle of motivation. 

5. Eitiphasis bri Readirig arid Mathematics 
In 1975 the Ciriciririati Board of Education looked at the declining 

in 
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reading and rhatherhatics achleyement test scores of children in the Cin- 
cinnati public schools and decided that positive action must be taken to 
reverse this trend. The board adopted a five^year plan to improve the 
achievemeh^bf students in the fundamental subjects through: 

1. Reduction of pupil/teacher ratios in grades K through 4 ^ 

2: Increased use of paraprofessionals 

3. Utilization of modern teaching aids 

4. Implemehtatioh of a criteribh-refsrehced testing program 

The board of educatib the reading program top priority at its 

February 19^5 meeting when it stated, "This program is designed to im- 
prove the reading diagnostic program, reading readiness experiences, 
. aiid reading in the content areas that meets the child's heeds. It is a ma- 
jor commitment to lyi^grading reading in the Cihd^ public schools 
through a variety of programs and approaches.:.. To provide for the suc- 
cess of this reading program, the program budget provides for a reading 
resource teacher in every elementary schdbl, one professional for every 
four teachers, staff development, and basal individualized reading 
materials for every teacher and thild." ' 

The board's goal of improving achievement in reading and math im- 
mediately became WPE^'s top pribrity as well. Teachprs in each elemen- 
tary school were asked to study six basic reading programs and to 
choose the one they liked best for reading instruction in their schbol. : 
Although mukiple ti^^ adbptibhs in a large system with High- 

mobility rat^es can present problems, it was felt that having a choice bf 
reading programs would result in greater teacher commitment and 
satisfaction. AH six prbgrams featured multi-ethnic content and were 
appeajing to children: Hea vy emphasis was placed bn skill develbpmcht 
and continuous diagnostic testing. ' . . 

In addition to a hew reading program, each school was given a reading 
resource teacher an of paraprbfessibhals based bri the board's 

guidelines. At about the same time, a group of teachers and consultants 
were considering new math programs.. _ After two years "of study, 
Addisbri- Wesley's Mathematics in Our World was adbpted in 1978 as 
the citywide mathematics program for grade 1 through grade 6. 

Teachers on the committee expressed a need for a math program that 
prbvided heavy emphasis oh computational skills with a lotbf repetitibh 
to reinforce lea^rnijig. This series^ prbi^^^ tb answer that need when it 
was introduced to tRe schools in September 1978. Washington Park 
math teachers wKb were interviewed fbr this study_agreed that this 
series provides fbf emphasis bri cbmputatibha^ Teachers feel sure 

tha^ it will have a great effect on futare instruction. 

Much earlier (1971), special project staff members and instructional 
cbnsUltarits develbped the Ciricirihati Instructional Management 
System (ei!<fiSj. A computer was engaged to assist^he teacher in 
grading tests, keeping studept records, making recommendations for 
future iristructibrial bbjectiyes and testing materials, and repbrtihg stu- 
dent progress to parents. 

After being piloted in a few schools (WPE included), the system 
became ah integral part bf evei^ school's instructional program. At 
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WPE, every 20 teaching days students in grades 1 thrdiigh 6 are tested 
bh a given level of reading and/or math cont^ move to the 

next level only when they have shown mastery of the preceding level. 

The system, is particularly valuable in that it helps teachers to 
diagnose pupil weaknesses aiid to plan for remediation. Since the 
teachers have a thbrdugh understanding of the developmental sequence 
' of reading, they have been able to incorporate successfully the CIMS 
prp^am into their regular reading program. 

WPE reading aides have been invaltjgble in imp^lem^ the CIMS 
program. They are acquainted with the computer system, feed informa- 
tion concerning the children into the computer, organize tests for 
teachers, and keep the reading program nihhihg smoothly. Not only 
have the reading aides enhanced t^^ CIMS program, bat they are also in- 
volved in ail classroom activities pertaining to reading. Help is given to 
the children individually and in small groups to reinforce reading skills 
and objectives. ' : : :i i :i 

- The reading ai^es follow a specific schedule as they work with the 
same teachers each day. Thus they can provide contihuity in working 
with individual students. A reading aide briehtatibn was held for 
teachers arid aides upon their arrival at WPE: The orientation provided 
specific training for the aides as well as an opportunity for the teachers 
to set goals for their reading program. General guidelines for the aides 
were suggested by the principal. This brientatibn proved to bejif gteat 
Value in getting the projgram off to a smooth start and in insuring effec- 
tive use of the reading aides. 

In 1977 the bbard of educatibh extended its effbrts to imprwe basic 
skills learning with a ho^mework poUcy policy was very specific, it 
stated. "Homework shall be assigned by all teachers to students on a 
regular basis, using procedures that each local school will develbp.** 
Each teacher in the system received an exten^ exfilaining the 

definition of homework, its purpose and nature, suggested time elements 
for various g^ade levels, evaluation procedures, and recbmmehdatibhs 
for irhplemehtatibh. Parents were asked ta J3ecbme p^^^^ this 
endeavor in order to encourage and monitor homework activities. 

WPE had begun to put emphasis on homework prior to this mandate. 
However, the fbrmalizatibh of the pblicy by the board has had a great ii^^^ 
pact bri the learning prx>cess: The children at WPE are expected to take 
their homework assignments home, complete them, and return them 
IDromptly. Parents know ;that their children are expected tb db 
hbrhewbrk and are mbst cobperative in this area. Most of our parents are 
happy that homework is expected. 

Parents interviewed supported the homework pblicy by stating. 
"Hbrhewbrk is important because the child can see^wh^^ do on his 

own." Parents overwhelmingly felt that homework should be assigned 
and that their children should be held accountable for it. All parents 
surveyed agreed that hbmewbrk was ah expected part of the curriculum. 
Ninety percent of the teachers surveyed were also in agreement. 

in 1977 a citizens': task force saw a need for minimum competency 
testing and the bbard bf ediicatibri responded by mandating the develop- 
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ment of such a program, i ts purpose is Jq insure sttident mas^ 
basic skills necessaryJor one to become '^a responsiblei' contributing 
member of society." Tlie program calls for all children to be tested on 
critica]|_a^demic ski^ i^Jf^ii®^ 3' arid 11. They must be provided 
an alternative program for remediation when they have not mastered the 
content at any particular level. These CIriJ;ical Skills Tests were im- 
plement^ on a pilot basis during the 197^-79 schcK)l year. 

(Children in Cincinnati are now taking many testa as a part of their 
regular instructional program. However, some children do not take tests 
well because they become unduly apprehensive or because they become 
distracted by the test. For this reason,^ prograrii was devised for Title I 
teachers and any other teachers who expressed interest to help pupils 
learn test-taking skills so that they can present a truer picture of what 
they really kribw. ; 

Prior to this program; the pnncipal at Washingt^ Park had ericbur- 
aged his leachers to develop test-taking skills in their students: Many 
teachers devised special tests of their own to prepare children to cope 
with various kinds of test-taking situations, Fbr most of the children at 
WPE. testing is no longer an ordegl. They are accustomed to many dif- 
ferent kinds of tests. __ 

In general, the staff at WPE is comprised of experienced teachers, 
most of whom have long subscribed t<> the impbrtenc^ of basic skills in 
reading and math. Since many have served on systemwide committees 
to develop math and reading curricula and to adopt textbooks, they tend 
to beuriusually comm^ to the prbgrariif they have helped to develop. 
A third-grade teacher who recently served on the math textbook com- 
mittee stated. ** Practically all the staff worked on com^ttees that have 
helped tb fbrriitilate the curriculum and oh textbboik, selection commit- 
tees. This has given us more of a say in what was placed in these areas.'* 

In selecting a reading program most appropriate for WPE students, 
the teachers voted to use the Macmillan Series R. Three_pf their col- 
leagaes had ^^^i^^^f ^H^jXi^^^ j'^^ P?**.??® ^ 9^_^ P\^9^ basis. The teachers 
were attracted by its strong skill development, its appealing content and 
pictures, and its accompahyihg components. They felt that if_children 
Uked their books, they woul^ learn tb^read more successfully. Teachers 
have also expressed satisfaction with the new math textbook addptidri. 
They are pleased with the hea\)^ emphasis being placed on computa- 
tibrial skills. 

Parents of WPE cliildren realize jidw zriore than ever the iriipbrtarice bf 
learning. Man' parents are going to school themselves. Others; who 
have had difficulty in finding emjploymeht, are determined that their 
children are V goirig_td get a big tter educa tibri sb they can find wbrk. * * 
These parents become partners in the educational process; encouraging; 
assisting (many ybluhteer to help in the classrooms), and often 
**pushing'* their children to do better. Many parents initiate conferences 
with their child's teacher to find out how they can be of^dre help. 

The grading system at WPE lias returned to the old. familiar A,B.e 
form. Pai^ant^say they are able tb interpret report cards more easily. If 
a child's progress is unsatisfactory^ the parents receive (in addition tb 
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the report card) a letter specifying^ the area of deficiency and an invita- 
tion for them to cbme in for a conference to discuss the problem. 

Regularly scheduled parent ebhferehces are held at the ^chddl twice a 
: year: These conferences serve to keep the parent informed about the 
child's progress aa well as to reinforce school goals ancLobjectives^ In a 
teacher directive from the principal in November 1977, he specif icalij* 
states, ''In your (parent) conferences, stress work habits, cpnduct, and. 
having proper tools, etc:" _ _ . 

Now parents are prbyicyng a good begihhihg for their children by mak- 
ing sure that they attend preschool and kindergarten. Both programs 
stress development of language and concepts, physical and social skills, 
and good attitudes and habits for learning*. Kindergarten has a much 
more structured preparation for reading instruction than it once had, so 
mb^t children enter tjiA^^^ J^^^^ with some early reading skills and 
reid motivation for learning to read. 

For those children who seem to be less prepared for schck>l (on a screen- 
ing test), there is the excellent all-day kihdergarteh program, which pro> 
vides a full day for more, in tensive instruction. ' In both preschool and 
kindergarten, a special effort is mide to encourage parents to assist in 
the classroom and extend experiences at home. These children, too, par- 
ticipate in school business assemblies and receive recognition for work 
well done. 

_ Since the inception of ESEA in the 1960s, WPE has had some form of 
Title I program. In recent years this program has been implemented by 
a st^f of reading speclalists^ho reinforce and enrich the regular reading 
program. Individual and small group iusfioiction is given to stujients 
ft who test below ttje thirty-fourth percentile oh standardized tests. Those 
children remain in the program thrjDugh the fqurtlv grade or jintil they 
reach grade level as determined by the Metropolitan Achievement Test. 

Additionial materials and full-time teacher aides help to implement the 
program. The ESEA teaching staff has remained quite sUtble bvBr the 
years. Title I at WPE has played'an important role in improving reading 
achievement. Teachers interviewed state that the Title I program has 
helped a lot by providing specialized teachers to work closely with the 
dai^rbdm teachers in eliminating w that a child may have. 

In the fifth, and sixth grades, teachers and students ar^ enthusiastic 
about Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI> in math. Children work 
with their regpalar ma^fch textbb^ in addition ttey^pend som^^ 
(usually l6-minute periods) with the CAi math program. The computer 
assesses each child's skills, offers a program to meet specific heeds, and 
provides practice to improve sk^Us. Co^^ 

began at WPE in 1975: It represents another example of this staffs wiU- 
^ in^ess to experiment with innovative .programs to benefit the students. 

The most unusual cbmpbheht bf WPE 's reading program is the closed- 
circuit television system. It has provided very special reasons for 
wanting to learn to read. Children from every grade level, including 
visually impaired students, have participated in the broadcasts. They 
must be ible to read^t some level in order to take an active part. They 
work eagerly to become good enough to do the job. There is great excite- 
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meht when they see themselves and their friends on the Early Bird News 
and they are delighted by praise a f terward for a j db well done. 

WPE conducts the only Braille classes in the Cincinnati public 
schools. Students attend from all over the city and from as far away as 
^**^^^?^^_::T^®^®: iiave b^ri in the school since it was biiilt. 

Mainstreaming has been an integral goal of this program: 

Washih^bh Park Elemental^ School is experiencing^ success. Test 
^scores indicate that. The principal has been the catalyst for this success. 

solid commitment by ton and his staff to educate the children at WPE 
has been__the foremost reason for the increase in_ reading and math 
scores. They have been willing to be innovative. They have tried new 
ideas in reading and math: They have not. been a^^^ 
some new area if they felt it would be helpful to the students. And most 
ih:p6rtahtly, they have expected their students to achieve— so they do. 

6. WflDBiiington Park "Sold" WashiagtOB Park 

A successful salesperson believes in__his/he_r product.: Washington 
Park believes in Wasluhgtbh Park. It sells itself as part of the communi- 
ty. It sells itself boch Internally and externally, and thi^ has led to a 
fascinating and exciting learning adventure. 

The immediate heighborhdbd surroundihg WPE has the highest crime 
statistics in the metropolitan area* WPE students come from one of the 
highest poverty areas and have one of the highest mobility rates in the 
city. Why then is WPJl sixcceeding? : i l. 

An answer may be found in three cliches that sum up WPE's "Can 
Do" pWlosophy: 1) If you hjave a good product, people will buy it; 2) If 
you have something good, tell about it; 3) If you say something loud 
enough and long enough, pe<^ 

Principal_ Roger Hay hes^yes this philos9phj^_ He is a natural 
salesperson. He is a dynamic, colorful communicator. He impresses 
upioh the students, "You have to have something to sell.*' He translates 
this to mean, "Ybii have tb have statistics to back ybu up. You have tc 
have acceptable behavior, positive attitudes, and decent test scores:*' 
This has been the essence of the principars annual State of the School 
message delivered at the first business assembly since September 1973. 
He continues his pitch by m .can't sell juiik— hot junkie 

kids— not junkie teachers— and not a junkie school.** He continues, We 
are here this year to get rid of the junk and produce merchandise that I 
can sell^'- 

Haynes, armed with a videotape of the past year in review and copies 
of the pastyear*s achievement scores^J;akes to the streets to solicit com- 
munity and mbhetary resources for WPE. He is hot afraid to ask district 
headqu arters^id/or ^qmmu n^^ leaders for isjippbrt to u pg^ade 

existing programs or to purchase new equipment and materials for his 
students* varied modes 

_^^L^4^9^i^^^ with WPE fbriri a mutual admiratibri society. Hayhes 
was quoted in a local newspaper in 1974 as sa5ing, ''Anyone can be a 
principal. It is the teaching staff that has turiied WPE into a 
fascinating and exciting learning process.'* One teacher with 17 years 
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experience at WPE boasted, *VThe essence of biir success is that 
Mr. Hayiies impressed \ipo^ the >^achers and the students^ not to make 
excuses for those things we have no-^control over, such as physical loca- 
tion and other negative environmental and cultural lactors. He en- 
courages all to see the heeds and the potential— work toward that pdteh- 
tial^become potential-oriented:" - , 

Another teacher with 19 years at WPE stated. **The children at WPE 
are given a lot of care and attention. Because of the heighbbrhbbd, their 
experiences at school must be^s rich as pdssible^^^^W 
so much effort from our children: it surprises them as to how much they 
can learn; and they enjoy it._ A lot of love has been put into this school 
from the staff, and the children give it back by their actions and their 
achievements." _ _ _ _ _ ' 

Haynes views people visiting WPE as a aourcei^of learning through 
role modeling and the dispersing of knowledge. The students have a 
wide variety of experiences, froin ^buptry ffi 

made aware of different cultures and/learn to appreciate and respect 
them. . ' — - 



District persbhhel involve the ^PE staff in pilbt prbgrams. field 
studies for liew materials, textbook adoption committees, and sup- 
plementary book committees. This givea the staff the opportunity to be 
on top of many of the new and ihn'bvative trends in educatibh. 

**The community looks to Washingtqft Park _f^^ of its needs: It 
seems to be all things to alt people. It has been just about the only pro- 
ductive-. force in this otherwise counterproductive heighbbrhbbd," 
bbserved ah area hbusihg management director. : 
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In_ the last five years the Dann C._ Byck Elementary School in 
I^biiisville. Kentucky, has wrestled with chahge^sweeping, dramatic 
change that has affected the edacational philosophy and the operation of 
this institution.. Byck has coped with the. merger of dispi*Tate school 
systems that did hot want to merge, with the iihpbsitioh of broad-scale 
busing of s tu de n ts for purpbs^s of desegrega tio ri, witir changes in its 
own district that brought students from widely varying backgrounds,: 
with the demands of an accreditation self-study, with the impact of a 

with _the_disniptions of J^^^ ^^J'^^ l^J^^^^Y}^^^^ 
weather in the last century, with broad community dissatisfaction over 
the condition of the school system, aifid with major systemwide ad* 
ihinistrative changes. 
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Despite all this^and partly iii respbiise to the special challenges of the 
last five years—Byck has made progress. It has nreated new stractures 
within the school tp_ meet the problems.. It has strengthened the training 
of its teaching staff and kept that staff oriented toward a child-centered 
education^ It has ^oujid jway^ to biing pare^ 
_^ cess. It now is calling upon students to a greater degree to take respon- 
sibility for meeting their own educational goals. 

Several principtes have thia4dev«ldpmeht. The first and most 

important is democracy. Byck is a democratic institution i:i which ^there 
are. few authority figures^ Adminisjbrators, as well as teachers, parents,* 
and stuc^ehts, facilitate education. Most decisions are group^made. The 
faculty $t€OTng comim committee, the priri- 

cipai's cabinets, and the cluster Haison committee are structures within 
wh*ch deihocra tic decisions are made, Faculty selection of a person to 
fill the hew post of ihstructibhal cbbrdihatbr is ah example of this kind of 
decision mjiing: 

Flexibility is the second principle. Byck has not been afraid. to discard 
bid approaches in order to find something that works better. Changes in 
instructional oi^aniza^ five years, designed to meet 

changing student needs, are one example. 

Anticipatibh is another key concept. Froni the first efforts in 1974 to 
deal with the concerns of parents y/hdse children were biised to the adbf> 
tion of a preregistraticn system in the most recent school year; Byck has 
attempted to plan well by anticipating problems before they occur. Each 
"effort at enrichment of the school program is thoroughly plotted, rather 
than adopted and i^plemen^ j^!yy!*p]^y - \ ? wbtild have been easy 
simply to bring an artist-in-residence into the school and let him exhibit 
his skills. It was more difficulty but more useful, to integrate his work in- 
to the school cumculum. That cbiild hbt have been dbne without 
cooperative planning: 

Enrichment is the fourth important concept. It applies to more than 
the broadening bf students* experience with special programs and ac- 
tivities: For example; the Byck teaching staff has made special efforts 
to keep itself Ln touch with innovations ia education and to sharpen ex- 
isting skills. ^What Byck wants to offer is a well-planned, flexible, en- 
riched pro-am of cluld-center prbgram that is not im- 
posed from above but developed cooperatively by administrators; 
' teachers^ parents, and students who take responsibility for the success 
bf the educatibnal effort. :L _ 

In order to create such a program, it was necessary to build up a ' 
system of control. Over the past _five_ years, as the school has_ moved 
thrbugji its gbal-settihg phase (1974-75), its crisis phase (1975-77), and 
its creative phase (1977-79); the principal has attempted to create a team 
that functions more or less independently^ without day-to-day guidance 
frbm the principal. It is a team tb which he can turn as prbblems arise; 
its capacity for independent *<iperatio^ ^^^^^ ^TP*? J*^^ 

ment, thus enabling him to devote himself to both the operational and in- 
structional aspect of the school's activities. 
Hbw much success has Byck achieved in the past five years? Test 
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scores suggest that much has been accomplished; Bat, beyond what is 
readily quaritifiable, Byck offers even the casual visitor sonne hints, the 
halls of Byck tell the perceptive outsider that something good ii happen- 
ing there. 

Profile of Byck Elemeniary School 

The 1974-75 school year at Byck Elementary Schodi wa^^^ the end of a 
cycle. It was the culmination of iefforts to bring outside resources to 
bear oh the school's programs. The principal was happy with the in- 
structional results^that pointed Byck was publicized in the media as an 
example of the aggressive use of federal funds to improve the instruc- 
tibhal program. There was reason to hope that, bulging on this kind of 
success, even more could be accomplished, but sbbh problems became 
apparent. Only in retrospect did it becj)me clear that Byck, in its period 
of intensive federal involvement, h_ad become a . divided school: 

Federal programs such as Head Start and Fbllov/ Through dominated 
the preschool through thiiid grade and were the best alternatives 
available at the time. They produced positive results: Federal 
guidelines mandated ihseryice training programs for teachers and train- 
ing Pj^^STBi^s for parent^. Federal money provided the best in materials, 
equipment, and resource personnel: 

: In fourth through sixth grades, Titl^I: money was used to finance the 
Diaghbstic Prescriptive Ihstructibri yDPI) Program in language arts and 
the individualized Mjith^Prc^^ - 

Each of these progranrrelements— Head Start, Follow Through, DPI, 
ahd lMP— had its own parent advisory committee, which brought an ex- 
traOTdinary degree of pare^ iriyblvemeht tb the Byck schbbl. There' 
were only three classrooms in the school that were beyond the influence 
of federal funds. These were self-contained; traditional classrooms made 
up of high acaHemic achievers. 

'Most important, this federal programming forced a kind bf 
coherence— a unity of purpose and design— on the educational program 
from iDreschbbl through third grade. Then DPI and IMP provided a 
transition from those early years to the more of 
Byck 's fourth- through sixth-grade classrooms. (These two programs' 
also lowered the student-teacher ratios by taking remedial students 
away from th^ regularly scheduled wbrk bf each day.) " _ _ 

There were special advantages inherent in the structured approach iii 
use at Byck during this period. The school's population was, basically, 
IbW'ihcbme black. A lack bf structure in the cbmmuhity and in many of 
the fainilies from which these students came created a need fbi* structure 
in the school program. There were students at that time who came to 
schbbl hot khbwihg where they would spend the night. B3'ck offered 
^^J^^ 5^1!^J^*^ ^^^^^ order and security. Sbme Byck ybuhgsters 
were burdened with family responsibilities that middle-class parents 
would be fearful of giving their children; for example, a nine-year-old 
iiiight be given the respbhsibility bf making sure a six-year-old sibling 
reached school and reached home again safely. For these youngsters, 
Byck offered respite from adult- level responsibilities. But for all the ad- 
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vantages of the tightly organized, neatly stmctur^ envi^ of the 

federal, prograni years, there also were disadvantages. 

A competitive spirit emerged among parents, teachers, and. support 
staff involved in various programs. Loyalties developed to Individual 
prbgraitjs tsther than tothe tqtel school p^ There also was an ele- 

ment of elitism in some programs^ especially those with the rnost 
resources and with jhe Neatest visibility. As a result, the role of the 
schoblwide Parent Teacher AssiDciation was diminish€Md, - 

For the most part, Byck was reacting to federal initiatives and was 
operating within federal strictures. It was a "trickle-down" kind of 
educational prbgrammihg in which most of the input came from outside 
and abbve^ The oppdrtunitie with idea? 

from parents, teachers, and students were limited by the demands of 
federal involvement. 

In 197i-75 Byck was one of four schools in the LbuisviUe Citj!: System 
participating in Follow Through; A parent advisory committee com- 
posed of parents, teachers, the principals of the four schools, the Follow 
Through director, and a representative of the University of Kansas 
developed a pbUcy for implemeMtatidn. The University ^f Kansas had 
designed the program nationally and helped with Its implementation 
locally^ _ 

The Follow Through structure was imposed frbm butside and^bove. 
For example^ the university decided that the SuHivan Progranjmed 
Reading materials would be the best choice for use in the classrooms at 
the four schools. With these matenals, each student's prbgress cbiild be 
mbhitbred weekly by a university computer to provide Xfistractional ac- 
countability: L _ 

Tliere werg some democratic aspects to the program, of course. For 
each classroom, a team cbmpbsed bf the lead teacher and two pa^ 
sidnals made day-to-day decisions, within general poHcy guidelines. 
They used the computer output to make their assessments of students* 
progress, to adjust individual students' gbals, and to reorganize the 
class as special problems arose. 

Follow Through fit well into Byck's general oriehcatioh. It was consis- 
tent with the goals of child-centered education based bri the behavibr 
mbdificatibn mbdek ^ - 

The lead teachers were given intensive inservice training in behavior 
analyjsis, use of paraprbfessibiials, and the Sullivan Programmed 
Reading materials. The inservice training of the^aides jwis a major 
democratic component. It was designed to involve parents in the educa- 
tional process, so that this would carry over into the home. They were 
trained in positive reinforcement 6f behavior in either math br Spell- 
ing/handwriting. Videotape was used in monitoring and improving in- 
struction. . . 

Three adults in each classroom provided iristructibh using a token 
ecbhbmy system based on behaviw 

earned tokens for successful performance and appropriate behavior. At 
the end bleach work period, they were given 10 minutes to spend earned 
tokens. They bbiight activities, and the price of each was changed to 
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reflect its popularity at any particular time. A 10*hiihute period of rope 
jumping, for example, imghtcos$4P^ day and five tokens the 

next day. Adjusting the prices to reflect changing popularity orvarious 
activities and yaryihg^achievement of each pupil required close attention 
to studeiit attitudes^ perfonnance. . 

Teachers concerned themselves not only with students* academic 
heeds but also with their emotional, social, and physical development, 
and they were encouraged to view the ihstructiohal pr<x:ess as a broaden- 
ing of each child's awareness of the wwld. By the fifth year of FoUjw 
Through at Byck, there was evidence of inq) roved learning and improved 
attitude among students generally. Rising achievement test scor3s were 
f^L^^^ouraj^^t development, as were a decrease in absenteeism and a 
drop in vandalism. ' 
_ There were teacher morale problems associated with Follow Through: 
Most had to do with the computer's inability to adj^ust its instructional 
goals foi^each child in terms of special prbbleihs that inevitably arose. 
For example, a child enduring a family crisis could not be expected to 
perform as well in that wjbek as he had in a normal week. The computer 
didn't take such factors into account. Yet teachers were held account- 
able for the progress of their students by mdnitbnng their students' 
achievement of computer-set goals. ^ 

Stronger, more experienced teachers did hot perznit the pressure of 
this kind jif accbuntabiUty^^t^^ to igiibre each child's special 

problem, bat the program tended to force weaker teachersi to apply more 
pressure to students who were encountering problems in order to meet 
the cbmpiiter's gbals. 

. Morale among teachers in the intermediate grades was affected in a 
different way. The federal programs for those grades involved less fund- 
ings As a result, there were fewer resources, in terms of both equipment 
and personnel, and miich less public attehtibh and cbmmehdatibh was 
jpocused on their efforts. Byck's principal was gfneraUy satisfi^ wi<^ 
the progress being made both in the primary and intermediate ^ades, 
but he was hbt satisfied with the leadership and initiative being ex- 
hibited on the operations side. His goi^l was to develbp an bpet-atibns 
staff that would facilitate learning by eliminating operational problems: 
His feeling was that any time taken away from instructional planning^ to 
?**f®^?^*^*i^f^^» plant prbblems was time heedlessly Ibst. He 
had not achieved his goal by the end of the 1974-75 school year. 

A Year of Turmoil: 1975—1976 

Six weeks before school was supposed to open, the slow-burning legal 
fuse finally set off the bombshell. A federal judge ordered broad-scale 
busing tb desegregate the newly merged Lbuisville and Jefferson Coun- 
ty school systems: 

Generally, the first few weeks of the school year were calm throughout 
the metrbpblitah area. Thrbughbut most of the system, local police and 
the National Guard simiJly Avatched the peaceiul bj^hihg bf schbbls. but 
in a few areas protest did take the form of vandalism and violence: An- 
tibusihg dembhstratbrs blocked some major streets, lit bonfires, broke 
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windows in storefronts, and clashed with law officers. 

Inside the schools, inerger_of two quite difffcierit school systems had 
its own disruptive effect. The Jeffersbh County system had grown 
draTOatically m the^y^ ^P^^i^ar jl, developing into a large, 

financially secure operation, in the post*war years the older city system 
saw the flight of white, middle^class families to the suburbs. Louisville's 
student population approached a black majdnty and its 
port waned. In response, the city system attempted to be more in- 
novative, more democratic. _ _ 

Merger and busing; combined to present the Byck principal, teachers, 
and steff with an extradrd^Lneuy chaU Merging the old city schools 
into the county system while coping_with the problems of busing would 
have been a difficult task, but for Byck the problem was particularly 
vexing: Byck had cbm&tb depend upon the ^eral dollars thatiinanced 
such prc^ams as Follow Through and upon the federal policies that 
guided snob, programs.^ Busing and merger ellmihated those programs 
and those guidelines. Suddenly the sclidbl was faced with the heed to 
create a new instruc^tjonal per federal help: As it turned 

out, the problem was a blessing in disguise. _ 

To meet the challenge, problems were anticipated and solutions were 
thoroughly planned: Flexibility was the order of the day as principal, 
teachers, arid staff searched for ways to deal with the crisis. An effort 
was made to do more than simply survive the upheaval; Byck wanted to 
make the first year of busing a particularly rich experience. 

By the end of the yeaTi Bjy^k ejnerge^ more democratic institu- 
tion, involving broad participation by teachers and parents in policy 
making and operational decisions. 

When students arrived bri the first day of busing, the .scene was a 
happy ohe: Byck youngsters who were being sent to the four **away" 
schools had apple-shaped badges, pinned to them. Those from the four 
*'away" schools coming to Byck found a central hall bulletin board 
display that attempted to bind the five schools together, to create a 
cluster identity. " _ _ . 

The happy scene was the result of intense planning with little time to 
prepare. The principals and P.T. A. presidents of the five schools met 
and decided to arrange a series of open meetings at each school to pro- 
vide parents an opportunity to ask questions and to make suggestions 
pribr to their children's first trip bh the biis. ThiB^ pMcipals and RT^ A^ 
presidents felt that parents' concern about their children's welfare at the 
"away" schools and their hostility toward busing in general heeded to be 
expressed and dealt with openly. In the sessibh at Byck, local pcu-ents 
met with parents^ those children who would be based to the school to 
demonstrate the parents' similar concerns about the school year ahead, 
A few days before the beginning of school, a cluster meeting was held 
at a Byck cluster schbbl fbr aU4»achers from the fiy^ schools, and it paid 
handsome dividends: The session was covered by network television 
news, thus enhancing the Byck reputation in the community and among 
cluster parents. More impbrtantly, a special rapport am^ cluster 
teachers was achieved: Stereotypes and misconceptions that had di- 
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yided city and county teachers were submerged for the more important 
business of making the first year of busing work, 
i^i^A^'i^est pfoW^ OS the first day of school turned but to be the 
caravan of cars strung oat behind the buses coming to Byck from the 
four **away" schools. Those cars belonged to parents who wanted to 
r^^^^ certain their children actually reached their classrooms. The traf- 
fic in front of the school and the traffic in the halls were the major 
obstacles to a smooth beginning: The core teaching staff, those remain* 
ihg from the previous year, had pledged that each child would have a 
PI®*^??J^ f ?P®^i^^^® that first day of school. With the help of the 
youngsters themselves, who generally responded to the crisis with open 
minds and intelligent awareness, the pledge was kept. 

Besides this kind of ihterisive planning, the first year of busing also re- 
quired enormous flexibility^ ^ 

As a result of merger and busing, Byck, which had had a student 
population that was virtually all black, suddenly found itself with an 
enroUmeht atk)ut 84% w 15% black, and 1% a mixture of other 
races: Redistricting added to the Byck attendance zo^^ Portland 
area, a nearby section o^ Louisville's West End that traditionally has 
been populated by Ibw-ihcbme white families. In addition to this seg- 
ment of low-income w^te st^udents^ large numbers of Ibw-ihcbme blacks 
were assigned ^to Byck. Each of the- other four schools in the cluster 
brbught to Byck a contingent of middle-class and upper-middle-class 
^^ite students. As a re^ the Byck student body in 1975-76 was ex- 
traordinarily diverse socioeconomically, racially, and culturally. ^The ex- 
ceptibh was in Head Start, kindergarten, arid first-yeeu- classes, which 
were hbt bused. Here the classes were bverwhelmihgly black and 
uniformly low-income.) 

The faculty absorbed major changes too: in the years prior to 1975-76. 
the prbfessibnal staff had been divided about equally between blacks 
^^^^ tes. The federal desegrega tibh order m arida ted th a t s ta f f s arid 
student bodies be near the ratio of 20% black and C0% white. This 
meant maibr faculty transfers. 

In additibri. staff rebrgariizatibri was made nibre complicated by the 
loss of the Follow Through program^ The^ removed frbm 

Byck because its design required that students maintain continuity in 
the sariie school. Sirice Byck was not brie of the few schools exempt from 
*^I^tinuity pbssible. The Ibss bf Fbllbw 

Through meant the loss of about 65 people— teachers, aides, staff 
trairiers, arid assistants. 

^^^'^^ y?^:^' the atmbsphere in the school systerii as a whole that 
fall was confused and disoriented, the result of too much change imposed 
too quickly. Mariy teachers were overwhelmed and bewildered by the ex- 
tensive changes they were required to make. Mariy were frustrated with 
the demands of adapting to a radicaUy diffei^ht educatibhal philosophy 
and a culturally different student population and staff. These frustra- 
tibhs were cbmpburided by resentment bf the legal force that required 
these changes. 

Each week brought some new crisis during the 1975-76 school year: 
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For example, it was discovered when the enfollment figures stabilized in 
mid^auturnn that schools clustered with Byck were short of teachers. 
Several who had been jhvbluhtarily assigned to Byck were sent back to 
their former schools, thus neutralizing some of the anger and tightening 
the cohesion of remaining Byck faculty. By the end of the year declining 
enrollment in the system, including Byck, caused the loss of more Byck 
faculty. :_ : j 

Faculty problems were riot the most devastating result of busing: A 
more demanding problem was the required change in instructional pro- 
grams. With the merger, most of the structure of the instructional pro- 
gram at Byck was destroyed more drastically than that at other schools 
in the did dty system^ Byck had been committed to the highly struc^ 
tured Follow Through program. It was one of the old city system's more 
innovative schools. _ : jii __ i i 

Actually, however, the prbgrarnrnatic chaos that followed in the wake 
of the end of Follow Through at Byck was a kind ofjblessing. It pro^ 
duced an unusual_de^ee of freedom in the classroom. Each grade group- 
ing, left without Fbllow Through or other federal guidelines, developed 
. its own instructional design: . 

The first grades attempted a readiness program. The second grades 
were self-cbntaihed and heterogeriebusly grbuped. Fbiirth gradesjinder^ 
took a team-teachirig design with abi^Uty groupings^ fifth and sixth 
grades used a modified departmentalization plan in which one teacher 
would offer instruction in math or language arts while another teacher 
offered social studies arid science. _ 

Teachers applauded the arrangement for the freedom it provided., in 
contrast to the ri^d demands of Follow Through and other federal prb^ 
grams. Tha t freedom was heeded iri order tb brgariize eiach grade to deal 
with the whble riew curriculum that merger^^ with different 

materials and texts and with many programmatic and brgahizatibhal 
additions. : : : : 

Among the additibrial programs that _had_to be absorbed was the 
Jefferson County system's continuous progress plan, which divided 
traditional grades into 19 learning levels, Also, in the special education 
area, a Learning Disability Resource class was _ad^^^:^9_^j^® „^^^^^^: 
Diagribs tic Prescriptive Instruction was added to the primary grades to 
compensate for the loss oif Follow Through. The courity system's music 
. program, which used music specialists rather thari the city approach of 
usirig regular dassrbom teachers, was introduced: 

Flexibility was needed, too. in adjusting to the county curriculum. 
Before the county curriculum guides could be used, it was riecessary that 
the levels bf each of the city studerits be determined so that they could 
take 4:^heir appropriate places among the 19 learning levels. 

Aiso, the new curriculum required different texts thari those available 
at Byck. These were acquired frbrii mariy sources. Meanwhile, the Iom 
of the Fbllbw Through program removed most of the available texts and 
instructional materials in the primary grades. As a result, a supply of 
stored and bbsblete texts had tb be disposed of iri some fashion. As is 
usual at Byck, a problerii became a boon for the children. The books 
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were sorted, one by one» and those that were usabj^e in music of other pf b- 
grams were properly assigned. The remainder were made available to 
Byck students. The rules were not allowed to stand in the way of 
enriching the lives of youngsters, many of whose homes typically were 
without such books. , 

Byck also had the benefits of some nevS personneL A full-time 
counselor was ad^^ responsibilities that included the administra- 

tion of testing programs: Here toOr change was mandated by merger. 
The county system had used the Stanford Achievement Tests but had 
hot administered them to all grades. The city system had given the 
California Achievement Test to aU grades each spring. With merger it 
was ifelt that it would be weH to give the Stanford tests to each grade 
level throughout the hew, merged system in order to measure any prog^ 
fess that the court order might have achieved. . 

Another new staffer was a^security guafd,^hired to a fears. 
His cheerful, generous, sensitive handling of duties belied the term 
**guard." Byck students came to see him as part of the normal ebb and 
flow of things in the school. - , 

To avoid adding operational problems to aU the other changes in the 
1976-76 school year^ the principal moved forcefully to solve an existing 
cafetefia problem. It was his fear that school morale— already tenuous 
with the advent of busing— could be seriously undefrriihed by poor 
operation of the cafeteria. There existed a problem of inferior quality 
lunches that were poorly packaged and_ poorly served. The new manager 
™_Pi'9X^„^P*"]^^*^^^ and developed better 

rapport with students and the teaching staff. 

In the midst of all_ this change. Byck might have settled for simply 
^^^^^Mirst year of busing. Instead, the school enriched its 
program and expanded parent participation. 

Much of the enrichment came as part of the effort to bolster human 
relations: 

1. Parents were formally invited twice that year to visit the school 
during the lunch period and eat with their children: 

2. A number of parents were invited to visit classes and talk about 
their careers. 

3: Halloween Avas celebrated^ through the halls. 

4. The city editor of one local metropolitan daily newspaper taught a 
seminar oh production and uses of newspapers to all grade levels. 
5: A yearbook was pub^^ 

6. The five-school cluster published a newsletter, and a cluster liaison 
committee kept parents at all five schools aware of what was happening. 

„7. A parent library committee was created to bring adults into the 
school as resource workers and aides: 

8. Parent visitations were held in both spring and fall: Festivals were 
also held in each of those seasons. 

9: The Bicentennial was Celebrated with one entire day t>f activities in- 
volving all grades. 

10. Parent volunteers involved themselves In everything from popcorn 
sales to classroom assistance. 
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11. Parents catered a dinner for teacher appreciation day. 

12. Near the end of the school year, a field day was organized involving 
students and large numbers of jitarehts, _ i : 

13. A volunteer dinner wasjield at which certificates w 

parents who had devoted time to various school activities and projects. 

The Bycic philosophy assumes that the home, the school, arid the com- 
munity should work together in every way possible for the education 
the child. The staff understood this and searched for ways to exploit 
parents' energies meaningfuiiy: They drew on Byck's long history of 
parental involvement in the classroom to firid ways to put these hew" 
troops to work. Parents in the classroom was riot a cqiiseque bas- 
ing; it was a permanent feature at Byck. broadly expanded in the special 
circumstances of 1975-76, 

: Parental involvement was tailored to rrieet the special needs^ 
this special year. .For exariiple^ witUa numbe^ new pro-ams being 
launched (music, for one), the staff needed time to plan strate^ with 
support personnel. Parents made this possible by taking over classes bh 
a teacher in service day at which all faculty members had anjipportunity 
to meet with specialists,_ This one activity may have accomplished more 
in terms of smooth transition to these new programs thari any other 
single effort. l 

There was cbrhrriuhity irivolvement^wo: Byck had a special relation- 
ship with the H.b.P.E, Street Academy, this program allowed yourig 
people from the streets to serve as aides in the classrooms while they 
continued workirig toward their GED certificates at the j^^^ 

With federal mandates gone, Byck had to create mandates of its own. 
Its method of doing so was a kind of participatory democracy, which 

,took institutional form in the succeeding years. Anticipating problenis, 
dealing with them flexibly, arid enriching stude^^^^ 

iriipbrtant themes a^ Byck during the first year of busing. But ihe most 
important theme wlas broad participation in decision making. The priri- 
cipal shared power, arid as a result, shared success with all perts of the 
Byck fariiily. 

1976—1977 

In the first year of busirig Byck met the big, obvious challenges. By 
the second year, with major logistical and organizational problems 
solved, Byck began to deal with the details of life within the school arid 
participation in ah brgariized self-study _to identify critical problems. 

U was immediately apparent that much of_the appreherisibn arid 
hostifity of the previous fall had been erased. The general iriipressibn 
among parents seemed to be that yburigsters bused to Byck rec^^^ 
superibriristmctibn an^ wiFjre weU motivated: With the beginning pf the 
new school year, a number of children voluntarily elected to be bused 
back to Byck for a secorid term. Their parerits said Byck's social and 
academic cliriiate riiet their children's needs: 

A more efficient operations team enabled the principal to devote more 
time to deialing with the iriflux of the riew students frbrii a rieighbbring 
district. Mariy of these students came to Byck with both behavioral and 



academic prbblerhs. Their previous educational experience had been in a 
niore pemisigi ye They had enjoyed the freedom to move about 

the school with httle direct supervision. Th^y were not required to com- 
plete particular kinds of work at specified times. Academic choices fre- 
Si^^^Lyj^^® rnade students themselves. Achievement levels 

among these students frequently did not match the achievement levels 
of Jheir counterparts at Byck. 

This problem provided the opportuhityjpr broad staff participation in 
A*1?^™^J^1?^^ The principal presided over a 

num^ber of heated exchanges, in which differing instructional theories 
were debated. The arguments touched on differing ways of meeting 
students- Academic, behavioral, social, and emotibhai needs. The prob- 
lem was complicated by the n^ ^^Alp_f?4^cie**_ts adjust to a new school 
environment in which they were confronted with youngsters from very 
different sbcidecbhomic backgrounds. In addition, parents of this neW 
were hostile tb their being assigned to Byck. They had 
developed intense loyalty to their community 

One solution was a transition class in which these youngsters could 
wbrk tb bring themselves up tb apprc^nate achievement levelsi a goal 
consistent with the county wide c^ progress prbj^am. This prb^ 

gram proved to be an excellent vehicle for bringing the beldw-ievel 
students back into the educational mainstream. With respect to the 
social and behavibral prbblems. the decisibh was to wean these students 
away from the less-discifsiined approach slowly. _Using tile successful 
techniques from the federally funded Follow Through program, the 
faculty used pbsitive reinforcement to modify behavior. The results were 
gratifying. 

Among these students in their fourth or fifth year in school were some 
whb were nbhreaders. By the end of the school term many had become 
readers. liijSdditiori^ many parents expressed their appreciatibh bf the 
progress their children had made: 

Not bound by inflexible adherence to systemwide programming, Byck 
once again tailbred its ins true tibh tb the heeds bf its other students. The 
first anci second grades nemaine^ The third 

grade moved from heterogeneous to homogeneous organization. The 
fourth and fifth grades used a version bf the team-tctaching approach in 
order to take advantage of teachers* special abilities and traihihg. 

Just as Byck was about to settle into its second, less disruptive year of 
busing, a teachers* strike was called. A lO-day job action resulted, in 
part, but of the hbstih'ties and tehsibhs that were generated by 
desegregation and ^ergej":^ ^eachers fe^ on arid bv^r-burden 

by the multiplicity q| changes that had occurred over a short period of 
time. In many schcKils a shaii) divisibh between administrators and 
teachers developed. No such pb^^ at Byck. 

The strike, however, paid some dividends: It helped to eliminate city- 
cbiihty differences; teachers 'received a_ duty-free lunch period; and 
teacher cqmmuiucatibri across grade levels was enhanced. 

The October strike was followed by the worst winter in a century, 
shutting dbwh schools throughout much of the Ohio River Valley; 
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Schools were closed for 16 days, which, added to the 10 strike days, 
meant that a significant block of ihstructioh had been lost. The local 
schbpl board's sblutibh was* among other things, to extend tne school 
day by one hour and 12 minutes: Byck teachers found that this was 
wast^ time, but schedules were rearranged and both teachers arid 
students suffered the fatigue of Ibrig hours. 

That same terrible winter^ Byck took a n:;:j or stride toward par* 
ticipatory democracy. During the first year of busing, teachers formed 
an informal staff decision-making group. At the same time, the priricipal 
appointed a steering com riiittee to oversee a s^^^ '^^ P"^" 
poses of accreditation by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. The county system required accreditatibh, arid after nierger, its 
policy prevailed^ _^ \ : 

Iri the fall bf 1976, the stoff subcommittees appointed for the Southern 
Association self-study were devastated by staff turnover. New subcom- 
mittees were appointed, and wheri the self study was cbriipleted iri the 
spring of 1977, this same grbiip bf teachers became a permanent Byck 
Stewirig Committee with a broad poScy-making role. ^ _ 

The self-study was a crucial event in the recent history at Byck. 
Through it the faculty achieved a kind bf unity it had not had before. The 
courses takeri by many of the faculty at the University of Louisville in 
connection with the self-study were also important in developing this 

unity. : 

The self study irivblved a thbrbugh fe-evaluation of the Byck ins true- 
tibrial program. There was an increased awareaessiof instructional 
design and of the existing program's deficiencies. Chiefly, the self study 
resulted in a mbfe cohesive iristructibrial..apprba^^ li i 

It was thrbiigh the self- study that the faculty began to understand 
arid accept the principal's style, goals, and general philbspi^hy. While 
many of his views had been implicitly uriderstbbd. the self-study pr<> 
vided a fbrum iri which they cbuld be debated freely and ^^iiy- Pne of the 
priricipars riiajor concerns at this point was achieving greater account- 
ability in instruction. He felt that a cbntihuirig inservice prbgram. clbse 
monitoring bf studerit jirbgress, arid quick fesq^lution of p^^ 
cbuld best be ac42oinpiished through the appointment of an instructional 
coordinator, a person who could cope with the diversity iri experierice 
aad training am ohg rnembers bf the sta jizz^ i 

His attemiDts tb fund the posi^don through regular channels failed. 
Looking for alternatives, he devised a plaa in which one student wbuld 
be added to each teachers Ibad, in brder tb free a riieriiber bf the existing 
staff tb serve as iristructibrial coordinator^ This plan was taken to the 
steeririg cbminittee, which approved it and lobbied for it before the full 
faculty: The faculty approved the plan arid voted for brie bf its bwri 
meinbers to serve as the iristhictibrial cck>rdinato^^ il ii 

This was a critical step in creating a democratic educational environ- 
ment at Byck: It was bolstered by contihuatioh of parental irivblveriierit 
in the instructional program and iri gerieral schbbl policy making. 

By the erid bf the first two years of busing; the period of crisis was 
over. At Byck a model for a proper learning environment was emergirig. 



it was a weii-pianned, pliable, enriched environment in which the 
broadest possible participation was encouraged. 

1977-1978 

On the first day of classes in 1977, a local newspaper reported that it 
hid been a quiet beginning. 

Jefferaon County public schools eased qaietly inco a third year of 
court^orderetf dese^ today, with its mprhihg marred only by 

minor bus: breakdowns and a brief anti-busing dertionstraeion in frone 
ory^^y?y Ji^ j]»_SchcKil on 

At noon today, most school officials reported near-normal opening- 
day iattehdahce and hb uiiusual problems. 

9^*®^ too. But the veneer of calm obscured some 
dramatic changes in the educational program: For the first time since 
merger and desegregation, Byck began an instructional year with a 
design aiid a direction that reflected a real knowledge of its student 
population. 

Prior ^o that first day. planning ha^ been intense. During the first two 
years of the merg^ city-county school system, students assigned to be 
bused /^o^ t^c^ other cluster schools arrived at Byck without instruc- 
tional records; students were initially assigned to Byck classes merely 
on J;he basis of years in school. To remedy this situation, in the spring of 
1977 the Byck staff developed a preregistratibh form that identified in- 
coming students by name, year ia school, Jpath and language artsjeve^^^ 
textbooks used, and. other relevant factors. The preregistration form 
was shared with all cluster scliopls and enabled the staff at all schools to 
prepare for a ^tudent tura averaged 80% annually at Byck and 

20% at each of the **away" schools in the cluster. This kind of prepara- 
tion is now standard, operating procedure within the cluster schools. 
Now the first day, rather thaii being spent getting settled, is the day the 
instructional program begins: 

Students wouldn't have noticed, but over the summer the instruc- 
tional cbbrc^hatbr had organized teachers* orders for materials. Their re^ 
quests front -the pfeyious s^ the first day of 

school. Also, a, central location from which to draw textbooks and 
materials had been established. _ 

JSome thmgs were^mo^^ physical education rooms had 

been set up, one upstairs and the other downstairs: An art center also 
was create. Although full-time personnel in these areas still were not 
avtulable, Byck at least made a significant gesture toward establishing 

these programs. 

Physical education and art were only symBols of something l^ger that 
had happened. They were outgrowths of the self-study mentioned 
w^er. Through tlus i^^ujij^ Byck put its^^ Its 
principal and staff brought order and cohesion to the learning plan: They 
created a structure within which all personnel would help in implemen- 
ting the plan. 
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, Most cerUfied staff members assigned to Byck for the 19^ 
year had taught therje the previous term and had cdhtributed, in one way 
or another, to the self-study> As a f^^ ^^^P f ^"5^^'^ findings with 
respect to academic organization, the staff had implemented 
homogeneous grouping in accordance with the county curriculum, i.e., 
by levels of academic performance. The students now were ready to take 
their places wit^ the 16 oequentiai math and language arts levels in 
first through fifth years, they would progress at their own pace with a 
(huiiculum that provided an ordered scope and sequence. 

Teachers filially had a plan that prdyided^fo^ 
the entire school program and that accommodated a range of achieve- 
ment levels in individual classrooms. The plan was designed by the 
faculty as the best way to implement the cbuiity wide Ic^vels prq^am^ 
with dassroom populaticuis that spanned only a Jimited number of 
levels, this narrowed the: wide range of achievement around which in- 
struction had had to be designed in the past. Children who were off level, 
that is, children whahad not completed or mastered levels^ as expedited, 
were assigned to appropriate classes, -the organizational structure 
enabled the faculty to see the total program across grade levels and 
years in school. ~ 

Changes in ins^ design were accompanied by changes in in- 

structional leadership, the newly created position of inatnictional coor- 
dinator helped to broaden the base of in-schbbl leadership. This cdbr- 
dihatbr was charged ^nth insuring that the n^eds of mdivi^dual students 
and teachers were being met by the program. She served as the 
school wide facilitator in all day-to-day matters pertaining tb instruction, 
this, like the bperatibhal imprbvemehts achieved bver the years, would 
fr^ the principal ta devote additional t*me to long-range planning and 
community involvement. 

Initially there was some apprehehsibh bh the part bf the school staff 
bver how best tb Use the talents of the instructional coordm there 
was a tendency to view the coordinator as an authority figure or super? 
visory agent, rather than someone to jassist: the staff in ordering and 
brgahizihg in stnictibhal materials fbr the staff, in handling ^nsis^ situa- 
tions in the absence of the principal and/or counselor, in arranging in- 
service .training to meet: needs identified by staff, in encouraging the 
storing cpix^nittee's effbH^ and in wbrkihg directly with parents. 
Gradually tl^ ^fistractiqnal ^oordiM th^i??*?*'*^?^^^*^ ° 

tionship of trust and cooperation with the total school staff, this trust 
was dembhstrated in the increasing time spent by the ccK)rdihatbr, work- 
ing with individual teachers tb solve instructional and behavior prob- 
lems. 

During the 1977-78 schbblj^ear there was increased cbmmuhicatibh 
ambiig all segments bf the Byck pbpUlaUbn-^stUdents, p^ 
staff, the input provided by staff in school decision making increased 
the trust and cooperation between staff and adminis^atibh. 
^ In terms bf sbcibecbhbmic status and levels bf parental edUcatibh, 
By ck^ youngster^ are ^wlds apart. All Head Start, kindergarten, and 
first-grade students, are from the local area, these three grades are ex- 
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empt from the court's dese|3"egation order are not subject to busing. 
They are similar in terms of low socioeconoxnic atatus and low levels of 
parental educatioh. Byck's second- through fifth-grade students differ 
signifjcantly f«)^m the younger studeri Equal jportibhs of the popula- 
tion in these grades come to Byck from widel', divergent backgrxjunds. 
Those bused to Byck from the cluster's **away" schools (Hawthorne, 
Stivers, arid Dunn) live in areas of the county characterized as high in 
socioeconomic status and attendant privileges. They are youngsters 
whose parents have attained high levels of education and who come to 
Byck Academically prepared. 

By contrast^ th^ secq^ through fifth-grade students who come to 
Byck from its own drawing area are from backgrounds af low 
sbcipeconomic status, Ipw levels of .parental education and, commonly, 
low levels b^j student achievement. This student diversity is among the 
most extreme in the county System. _ 

The impact of this diversity is difficult to zneasare precisely, but it is 
clear that some things are happening. Students are exposed to adults 
w^hose dccUpatidris are diffe^^ those with whom they normally 

associate. One youngster rushed home and reported to his patents that 
the mother of a black friend in his class had come to school and that she 
was a pblicewomari. ,A white, upper-middle^class boy seeing a black, 
female authonty figure in a nonstereotyped occupation role will have to 
' question his racial attitudes. 

Students who have come to Byck since busing have absorbed many 
thin ga that have brbaderied their horizons. They have learned 
something about the predicament of the other half— either the richer half 
or the poorer half. Ideas are absorbed by osmosis. Nobody has to 
preach. Youngsters from poverty families may notice that those from 
wealthy families hayejiroblems getting along in the every day wbrld, too. 
Wealthy youngsters may learn that their friends from low-income areas 
tend to show more independence, take more responsibility for the 
management of their^ These Ibw-iricdrhe students sbme times 

have special behavior problems, have more freedom than their affluent 
counterparts, and are often more verbal. The affluent youngsters tend 
tb manage their academic duties better. 

Since youngsters come and go at Byfck as a result of the court's busing 
order, there is a very small student population that remains constant. 
These are Ibw-ihcbme white students from the Portland ctrea. While the 
shifting student population itiake^ it difficult to assess Byck'&lbrig^ 
impact, statistics suggest there has been progress among the Portland 
whites. 

There were <)ther i^^ prbgress— all subjective, tb be sure. 

Relatively; large numbers of parents voluntarily elect to have' their 
children remain at Byck after their assigned years for busing have 
elapsed. Lbgistically, arid iri terms of peer pressure among East End 
friends, voluntarily keeping a child at Byck is at times a personal 
sacrifice. The fact that a number have made that choice is an indication 
that Byck is bfferirig something special. The selection of books in the 
media center also reflects increased sbphisticatidri ambrig studerits 
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generally, and test scores indicated inip^pove^e^^ math. 
Aiiather indicatidii of progress was the drop from two remedial Beading 
Plus programs to one in 1976 and 1977. as students were brought back 
tojevel in this area. i ^ Mm 

Parental cbmmerits. while often obtained from second*hand sources, 
suggest that Byck is succeeding. They are almost unifprmly positive. 
: Achieving this kind: of progress required some difficult decisions. 
Many students had to be held back in order to be brought up to jevel in ■ 
language af ts^nd math. The staff itself decided to draw a hard line at ah 
86% cutoff score on criterion-referenced tests. The decision, made by the 
acadenuc steering committee, paid d^^ i 

In order to <ib this soft of student assessment the way it wanted to. 
Byck staff had to challenge some existing systemwide policies. It took a . 
trip to the Board of Education to win approval to use a critenoh-refer- 
ehced pretest as a heeded diagnostic tool. Establishing the 80% cutoff 
score waSr in itself, something of a bold act. The county wide system had 
no set rule or measure for deciding when a level has been mastered by a 
student. : : : :: 

Teachers themselves were involved in a variety of enrichment efforts. 
Inservice workshops were held during the year on ibpics identified by 
the faculty itselL _ Resource people were asked to share their expertise 
with teachers. Maihstfeamirig and special education 
area. Workshops also were held in the areas of language arts. math, 
physical education, and others. The workshops seem to have con- 
tributed to a smoother operation of the special education programs 
EspeciaUy useful was the work done identifying students for testing. 

In this year teachei's also participated in a special staff self-evaluation, 
designed, by the steering Committee and implemented only at Byck. It 
provided ah opportunity ft)r staff member^ to Offer constructive sugges- 
tions to anyone on the staff, certified or noncertified. The evaluations 
were shared with the individuals in quesd ,^ 

Byck teachers also cohtihued theu- graduate cou^^ 
seminars; many classified staff members also continued their education. 
The teachers at ail levels were involved in professional brgahizatibhs. 
These efforts indicated a desire oh the part of the faculty and classified 
staff to pursue certification in special fields, to increase skills, and to 
stay abreast of recent dev alopments. The staff also appeared to be eager 
to share newly acquired knowledge and expertise with their colleagues. 
The cbllectibh bf professional books and magaairxes in the libraonvas ex- 
panded. More reference materials were made available to supplement 
the curriculum. . 

Bycfe*s commitment tb enrichment did hot wane in the third y^^ 
busing. For example, a Portia 1^ area neighborhood tour was 

organized and helped draw the surrounding community closer to Byck. 
The Jibrary pj,tisehted a program of slides and information concerning 
the Pbrtlahd/Russell areas for both students and the community. The 
tdUf familiarized students with the long history of the community near 
which Byct is located. 

In the fa!! and spring there were the usual festivals. Students made 
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arts and crafts articles. The proceeds from the festivals were ali<M:ated 
to teachers for enrjchment programs and activities.- Money also was 
used to install a telephone in the Media Center, to^'buy a cafeteria fahi 
and to purchase mat J for the^^m. At the end of the schboi year a field 
day was held again, with ribbons for aU participants and sack lunches 
and treats provided by the still-vital P.T A. and the cafeteria staff. The 
^^^^1^^^^^ J^^^^Y^ in making this a satisfying day for everyone. 

Special programs in the arts also enriched the Byck experience during 
the year. The Special Arts and Partners program brought the Blue 
Apple Players drama group, pbtteryr makers, and ballet dancers to the 
school: When pmposals were to be writte^fdr mdre of such program- 
ming the next year, Byck had one of the largest responses of any school 
in the system, indicating enormous teacheir interest. 

9^^®y"^?ources brought iiitb the school included parents in the tutor- 
ing program, an animal specialist from the local zoo, parents for career 
education^ and media specialists for a media workshop. The activities 
were integrated into the curriculum. ' 

Faculty preparation M^^I^?^*^^^ a hew arid cohesive instructional 
design, broad participation in school decision making— all these con- 
tributed to supportive teucher attitudes through ihe school year. 
Broadened participatibri iri the leadership process and a corresponding 
increase in understanding of the total school program dewelopj^ 
among the staff for what came to be called the "Byckian" model: open- 
ness, persbrial respbhsibility for instruction, concern for the welfare of 
students (your own as well_as others], a willm 

time, open dealings with parents, professional growth, sharing of in- 
stnictibhal strategies and materials, trusting colleagues to do a good 
job. Md maintaimngJugJh^xpe 

Democratic participation in implementing the Byckian philosophy 
was institutionalized in the steering cbirimittee. It was a real beginning. 

Wheri a severe sribw crisis arbse, clbsirig schbols for weeks, Byck 
clicked along nicely. Teachers desigr^ed telephone trees for passing out 
assignments. Snow packets with ditto materials for home use wich 
ediicatibrial televisibri prbgrams were prepared. The weather caused a 
county wide loss of inservice days, a loss of spring break, ariexterided 
school year, and ah earlier calendar for 1978, but the Byck staff, con- 
sumed in its efforts to imprbye the educational program, looked upon the 
weather as a ^ecqnda^^ challenge. CreStirig the right atmosphere for 
learning was more challenging than the snowbank. 

1978—1979 i 

Byck Elementary School was able to endtire the_ years of crisis be- 
tweeh the fall of 1975 and the spring of 1977. Holding fast to what was 
good from the past and learning the lessbns <>f the busing years, Byck 
had creaj:ed a new personality for itself by 1977-78. That riew persbriali- 
ty continued to develop in 1978-79. 

When Byck students arrived in the fall of 1970^ old friends were there 
to greet them^ Personn^ been minimal bver the summer. 

However, there were some new faces on the staff The counselor and: 
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speech therapist became full-time staiFf membe Administrative per- 
sonnel did not change; The same people were at their desks in thg school ' 
office and at the steaS table in the cafeteria. Theonly significant turn- 
over was in the custodial staff. ' i i _ :: j ii^^ii 

Some of the schools equipment had beeii^ap over the summer. 

Physical education equipment and severalcolor television sets had been 
added; Bui for the most part, Byck remained as it was. 

This kind of stability, combined with tne preregistr^ and intensive 
preterm planning, enabl^ tlie schooj^o be^n^classes efficiently, despite 
another change in student population. _ . 

The nearby Peny Elementary School had been closed^as a'^resiilt of 
declihihg ehrbllmerit. Ferry had been clustered withTjredonrfnantly 
white schools in other areas of >the county. Oiie of those distant schools 
in the Perry cluster was added to the Byck cluster in the redistrictihg 
plan. : : : : ii z i _ ■ _ j_ 

By the fall of 1978, most parents at Byck were comfortable with their 
school: These parents, however, proved to be more difficult to integrate 
into the Byckian model. Th^ were generally Ibwer-rnddle-clasSy bltie^ 
collar families. Their loyalties historically were with the community in 
which-they lived: it was not a simple matter to transfer that allegiance 
to a school miles away that was located in the uiher^city ghetto. 

Other parents in the cluster became involved in school acivities and 
prb^ams. Those from the high-income areas of the county's Eaj?t Snd 
typically were tolerant of change and wiUihg to try new approaches. - 
Also, the Ibw-ihcbme white and black parents from areas- near Byck 
looked upon the school as part of their comisi^umty: its programs over a 
number of years have reached out into that community, building bridges 
between home and school. By contrast, the redistricted school parents, 
as a group, proved to be reluctant to embrace the change from their cdm- 
muhity school to Byck. 

Fortunately the Byck approach to the' continuous priagress program 
was one into which the new students could be iiielded without great dif- 
ficulty. These youngsters took th^^ the homogeneous 
classrooms, based on their past performance. Minimal changes were re- 
quired. By the end of the year, these students had adapted to the new 
surroundings; lidwever, the parents had not yet -demon the kind 
of involvement that very high-income and very low-income parents had. 

With all the changes that Byck endured over the period from 197^ 
through 1979, theschdbrs racial compdsitioh changed tod. I'rior tqbus- - 
ihg theschddl was overwhelmingly black: By the end of 1979. the racial 
composition was 84% white. 15% black, and 1% other races. 

The large number of special education students in the Byck buiiding 
did hot cause extradrdiiiaiy difficUkies^^ increased monitoring 

and evaluation df special education programs by the state and federal 
governments introduced some rigidity in admihistratibh of the prbgram 
and added to the required paperwbrk. The staff continued to adapt to 
such change with relative ease, drawing on the flexibility that earlier 
enabled it to cope ^vith iederal educational programming and later to 
meet the difficultieb of the busing years. 
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l4ie specialeducation s^tudents a^Byck,_wfaen added to the low-inconie 
blacks, low-income whites, lower-middle-class whites, and high-income 
whites, form ah extremely diverse student body. Mating all the heeds 
of these students is difficult at best. It could hot be done without a Uni- 
fying philosophy. 

:_ Teachers make extraordinary efforts to meet these: special problem^ 
For iiistahcd, during the school day there is hot a specif icaUy desigha^d 
^? J? ?^ P^?™?- However, most 

teachers feel that these are integral parts of their jobs, thus many use 
personal time in these areas. At Byck this kind of attitude is cultivated 
and bolstered withih a democratic learhihg ehyirohcieh t^ 

The Byck princq^al and instructional coordinator work together to 
foster the clxild-centered philosophy to which the^chobl is d<^c^ted. 
More importantly, they are eager to share responsibility with the Byck 

iL^^fy^f^^Y^i^^p^ ^yiiS^'iwyjs witw^ ^pp?r 

tanities for participation and leadership available to teachers, parents, 
noncerUfied staffi, comm resideiitSi and students themselves. 

The exteht to wluch ByCk reaches out into its faffiily tc^ehcourage par- 
ticipation in decision making is apparent in its treatment of paraprofes- 
sionals. Over the past five years Byck Ras had vanning degrees, of 
paraprofessibnal iiiyolveroeht. This year there have beeh paraprofes- 
siohals in the Head S^rt prdgram^ kin^^^ il^^^^^P^^^y 
handicapped class, Reading Plus center, first-grade classrooms, school 
office, and_caf(Bteria. Most of these paraprofessibhals were originally in- 
volved ih Byck as parents (although mahy ho longer hayechildreh ih the 
school) or as part of the Follow Throu^ program: They now are in- 
volved in making policy and program decisions, and very little distinc- 
tion is made between professional and paraprbfessibhal staff ih terms bf 
status withki the scju^l il i n zi ill^ 

Within the last year a special effort has been made to create situations 
in which students also take sbme respbhsibility for bperatibh bf the 
school and its prbgranis. Studehts have senred oh the school's humah 
relations committee and have ran the new radio station, B.Y.C.K. 

These various forms of participation, these structures for power- 
sharing, all have their individual reasbhs for being. But all serve the 
l^heral g(^lj>f bi^ brc^dest pc^sible participation in decisions 

affecting educational poBcy questions. 

Finally, all these structures have ah aggregate effect. Tbgether they 
produce a kihd of creative energy. They produce ah educational a^ 
mosphere Jn which ideas are bouncing, back and forth, sometimes in 
unexpected directions. The result is a greatly enriched program at Byck. 

Parehts have enriched the Byck experience mth volunteer wbrk^ a 
Imye individuais in the community around the school, they have served 
in the media center, in the career education program, in human relations 
activities as classrdbm aides, ih tutorial prbgrams, and ih fund-raising 
activities. The pE«nuse_dn wlu(^ is that P^<$le will be 

wiSing to volunteer when they feel that they can make a difference; when 
they feel they are being made ah integral part of the schdprs success. 

Parehts uhfaniiliar witli Byck may, bh the first visit to the classroom. 
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stand sheepishly outside the door aiid wait for permissibh to '^disturb** 
the class routine. They soon learn that there is little that is routine at 
Byck ahd that they do not need permission to cooie inside: They ieam 
that, far ti'pm being viewed as disturbing the classrbbm, they are 
welcome to become p{^^ „ _ 

Student achievement continued to improveJ]^the^78;79 school year, 
based on data itom the countywide criterloh-referenced tests. Teachers* 
subjective assessments supported the view that sbmethihg good was 

math was also apparent, based on scores from the Stanford Achievement 
Tests. __ _ : 

At the end of tHe school y^ar in 1979, Byck had harrowed the gap iii 
student academic levels. As a result, the staff now believes it can reduce 
the amount of homogeneous grouping that is used. In assessing the 
academic performance of the lower-level students, a particularly signifi- 
cant improvement in pe^ has been seen. 

Student attitudes continue to be excellent. Morale among students is 
high. By walking the halls of Byck,' listening to the dialogue in the 
classrooms, watching l^e invblvemeht of youngsters in their work and in 
their play, any visitor will find that Byck students are excited about 
learning. 

Conclusion 

ia the past five years Byck Elementary School has adapted to enor- 
mous changes. The. impact of federal programming, the merger of two 
very different school systems, and the ititrbductibh bf busing forced the 
faculty and staff to analyze what they had been doing: Out of that 
analysis jcame a more open, democratic institution in which there are 
many forums for broad participation by principal, staff, parents, and 
students in pbHcy making ah^ „^ - - -__ - 

Building on the strengths of the past, Byck has maintained its com- 
mitment to child-centered education, to personal relationships among all 
members bf the schbblwide family, and tb achievement through positive 
reinforcement. Overcoming a kind of parochialism in its past, Byck has 
added a new commitment to the broadest possible involvement of all 
members bf the Byck family. 

1 iT^®*"® indications that the new Byck^ is ^orkingl il**iPt**^®^_^®?^ 
scores is one meaaure: But there are other measures, which, while not as 
precise, are equally imjpbrtant. If there were such a measure as a 
''laughter qubtieht,'* it wbiild be high at Byck. If one could jilot an *' i^^ 
terest curve,'* it would reflect the enthusiasm of Byck students for their 
work. If there were a ''vitality index" to measure the dynamism of 
Byck*s prbgram, it wbuld indicate the abundance bf creativity in the 
schoors instructidnal work. 

The challenge for the social scientist attempting to evaluate 6yck*s 
experience over the past five years is tb find a method for quantifying 
^j^^^l^^J^^P^^J^A^^ ^i^A'^i^A^ achieved. Unfortunately, so much of what 
is happening in any good school is outside the reach of ordinary social 
science instruments. Repeatedly in their written comments for this 
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study, parents, have commented on the accessibility and leadership of* 
the principal. How can those things be more precisely measured? How 
can their impact on students* achievement be quantified? Parents have 
talked about the. personal relationships they have enjoyed with Byck 
faculty and staff. How can these relationships be explored so as to 
understand them fully? How _(^^ gauged? 

Most importantly, what is happening to the stnc nts in the years they 
spend at Byck? Are they emerging with ah improved self-concept? Do 
they feel better about themselves academically, socially, physically? 
Most members of the Byck family think that they do, but these sorts of 
measurements are aot usually attempted in school evaluation. Nor is it 
known whether the impact of the years spent at Byck is felt throughout 
a student's career. _ 

There are hints. For example, the systemwide food service program 
newsletter carried an item in September 1977 relating an incident 
wtneissed at Byck by a V **A tiny kindergarten child 

came dow^ the line, looking^ at the manager across her tray of ham, 
scalloped pbtatbes, green salad, a hot roll, and freshly baked cake. She 
dimpled, beamed, and confided, -I like you.' The manager answered,-*! 
like you, too, sweetheart^"*_ At Byck it is presumed that when a child 
spontaneously suggests she likes a cafeteria worker or a custodian, she 
is saying that she likes herself a little tbo. 

Ni>rturihg this kind of positive self-concept is the fbuhdatibh upon 
which the "BA^ckian" model is built: Good things are written on the 
faces of ByckHt^dents— in the classrooms^ in the halls* in the cafeteria, 
in the jslaygroun^. Achievement tests suggest that something go<>d is 
happening, if one assumes t^hat studenjis who feel go themselves 
periForm well as a result. Parents report^ their satisfaction: Teachers, 
who are in close daily cpntact with students, believe that Byck 
j^burigs^ers^ are learning td-like themselves. 

'*~~Btit there is no objective measure: There should be: Hewing to the 
Syckian model demands constant vigilance in order to anticipate prob- 
lems, tb deal flexibly with them, to enrich the school program, and to 
maintain broad participatiori ia decision making. Assessment of the 
results should be carefully tested, but until social scientists can offer 
some help, that ultimate test cannet be :met. 



Synthesis of tbe Case Studies 

\ by 
\ Leonard L, Gregory 

VJTodd urban elementary schools do exist: Sach examples are the eight 
urban <^lementary schools involved in this project ail of which serve a 
socioeconomic level thai makes them eligible for Title I funds. 

This synthesis of case studies does not attempt to define^ny outcome 
variable^ other than achievement, nor was there any attempt to deter* 
mine if an incident or factor interacted with another incident or factor 
to affect ^the achievement butcbihe. Rather, tins study Ibbk^^ 
thede eight schools were sacgessful and attempts to determine if there 
were coiximon elements among these successful schools. 

The project staff dealt with the problem of external validity by using 
s€N:bhdary resources. The Secondary Resource Study (see Part' II) con- 
sisted of an aggregation ofi^se_study literature, reviews of research, and 
ir.terviews with experts. -The Secondary Resource Study stands bh its 
uwii merits and was hbt done to achieve a consensus, but as a means of 
supplementing the eight case studies. 

Each iocai team was asked to identify critical incidents in its school 
that had a positive effect oh achievement outcomes. In order to identify 
^P^ ii^^^^J^^l these incidents, each ldcal_ team questioned teachers, 
students, central office administrators, noncertified staff, parents, and 
leaders in the community. Teams also made use of school documents 
such as local studies, surveys, and test scores. ^ - _ - __ 

After reviewing' the case studies, a synthesis was made out of which 
evolved several tnajor headings. These were: 1) personnel, 2) instruc- 
tional programs, 3) parent involvement, and 4) schbbl ehvirbnmeht cbh- 
trol. Each of these will be discussed in the sections to follow. 

i. Personnel 

Personnels a critk^ involved identifying the person or per- 

sons and their characteristics that made them successful in carrying out 
assigned responsibilities and in con tribu ting to the achievement of 
students. 

The Building Principal 

Every case study singled out the principal as a critical incident that 
contributed to progress in student achievemeht. Without exceptibh, 
each case study was clear and specific; the building principal does make 
a difference. In the eight schools in the study, there were four female 
principals and fpiir rnale prihcipi^^s. 

Timecin the job did not appear to be a factor in the effectiveness of the 
principals. Two were hired in 1975, while two others have served in ex- 
cess of id^ears in their schools. It could be concluded that the effec- 
tiveness bf these eight princijpials had lib direct relationship with either 
the sex of the individual or time on the job. 
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Participatory Decision Making. In each. case, the principal provided 
for some form of staff input on decisions affe^^ Not only 

was the decision*roaking power shared, hut also those who shared in the 
decisions shared the responsibility for the prpgress of children. When 
staff mttde suggestions tor what needed to be dbiie, the principal followed 
through. ^ 

A variety of advisoi^ groups operated in tlie eight scnools. A teacher 
advisory grbup,^ tether ihstructibhal policy group, and parent gri^ups 
were generally mentioned: 6he sc^hool tad ajparent^a 
principal's cabinet, faculty steering committee, and cluscer iiasion com- 
mittee involved in the decision-making process. Shared decision making 
seemed^ to_create a poslUveatn^ of the 

decisions made affecting that school. This shared decision making is one 
factor that explains why teachers were willing to take vacation time 
wthdu t pay fOT insery^ why the teachers' uhiori contract 

didn't stand in the way of effective school management. 

Uecentralized Staff Selection. The staff was hand-picked in each 
school. Staff members were usually loyal to the person who selected 
them and to the school: The staff displayed respect for the principal 
because they had been selected by hirn/her. Allowing the staff to be 
selected by the principal cbhtributed to the building of a strong instruc- 
tional program Jbiecause the staff shared cbmmbh gbals for the bverall 
school organization. 

However, decentralized staff selection did not remove jresponsibility 
^^^y^^t^^ central bffice personnel department. The personnel 
department had to develop screening proce^iures that would identify 
candidates 3yho would support the overall philosophy of the district: It 
was from this initial screening that the building principal made selec- 
tions to fill vacancies. -\ 

Penonal and Professionai Characteristics: Personal characteristics 
identified among the principals in these successful' scnools included em- 
P^thy^ inferest, cbricOT 

Empathy was used to describe the principal' S'attitude toward teachers 
in one case. In the remaining seven cases the word **interest" was jnost 
bfteh used to describe the principals* feelings toward the staff and 
students. In^p^e <^se, tjie prindpal wa^ ^?Yl??_*iP''i?*??y 
interest for the welfare and betterment of childi^en." in another case, the 
principal was said to have ah **ihterest_ih the total child/* and an exam- 
ple wm giveii of a princijw activities but bf his bwh 
pocket Not only were the principals interested in their staff, but also in 
their staff's families by knowing the spouses and children by name and 
in bhe case, their birthdays. 

Performance Bxpectution. High expectetion was identi^^ 
critical leadership factor. Each local team emphasized high expectation 
as a pbsitive factor in raising achievement. Making expectations known, 
either verbally or 1>F example, mj)yed q^ tcx accept thbse same expec- 
tations... The principal, though not the only one, was the key person in 
stressing lugh expectations. He/she setjbhe tone of the school. In all 
cases, principals were bii^bme-briehted. Principals and teachers (and in 
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five cases; parents) met together to set goals and objectives for the 
pupils. Principala supported teachers in setting high standards for 
students. I^incipals would also meet with teachers to help them achieve 
success in the classroq . l_l i _ _ 

There were cases where there were liigh expectations for other than 
the academic subjects. One local team observed, "Teachers, pupils, and 
parents are expected to show pnde in schoo^^ Aiioth^^^^ 
reported, "The principal insists that students come to school every day, 
properly dressed and on time." Every case study noted that students 
were expected to be at school everyr day and oh tinie. 

Rote Expeetatidn. Bole expectation involves both how one perceives 
oneself as the principal and how others perceive the role of the principal. 
While school district policy sets general expectations for the principal's 
role, what the principal perceives his/her role to be is actually what it is. 
Continuity afiji stebUity iisi chi^^ 

perception of the principal's role by both the principal and the staff is 
about the same. 

Data were hot collected iii the case studies to. show how the individual 
principal perceived his/her role: However, teachers in each case study 
made it known that they knew what to expect h-om their principal. Ih 
more specific terms^ the principal "set parameters," "held high expecta- 
tions for staff Bie]^bei'3,''-and'-in^ ^^^^^fA^P^9^*^^^P?^^^^ 
teachers were expected to act accordingly." The most frequently men- 
tioned principal role expectation was ih the area of pupil discipline. 
Teachers felt they were "backed" or "supported" on disciplinary mat- 
ters^ _ 

Another role expectation mentioned by teachers was that principals 
confronted problems quickly and forcefully. Their prompt attention to 
problems seems to have been a factor contributing to staff stability and 
high morale: 

Woven into the cases were teachers' descriptions of theii- principal, us- 
ing such words as energetic, lively, accepting, forceful, inspiring, _u 
orthodox, optimisticr aggressive, highly visible, and steady: While this 
descriptive list is not exhaustive, it^ves^ome indication of the staff's 
percepUon of the principal -s leade^^ 

Discipline, E very <:ase study stressed that a school tnust have a firm 
discipline policy that includes student selfdiscipline. in each case, the 
principal was always visible in _ the halls, classrooms, multipiiipbse 
rooms, and cafeteria. A principal or vice-principSl greeted s 
they4:ame to school in the morning and as they departed for home in the 
evening. One principal frequently had lunch with the students; another 
would take over a classroom or teach small groups of students as heeded. 

One prim^ipal was a "tight ship," but was a 
friend to the students. Another school had had no suspensions for the 
last five years, which the local team attributed to high discipline expec- 
tations. ; : : z:: ii i _:z i iii: i l: * 

Summary: Leadership of the principal was a critical factor in the eight 
case studies. The principal sets expectotibhs, ^ motivates, plans, 
mbhitors, and manipulates both external and internal political forces. In 
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developing a saccessfal school, the following factors should be givein con- 
sideration: / 
1. Participatory Decis^^^ Although the principal must r^^ 

th« Ultimate fesponsibihty /or what happens in the school, a decision- 
making structure should be established to involve those who are affected 
by the decisions. In order for decisions to be long-lasting, the staff must 
also feel a sense of ownership of decisions made. 

2: Staff Seiection. The princi pal mus t ha ve the iinal decision iii select- 
ing the staff. This includes teachers, custodians, cooks, secretaries, 
clerks, paraprofessionalsj and volunteers. With this authority is the ex- 
pectation that apprbpnate supervisibp and evaluation of all staff 
members will be done on a regular basis: * 
• 3. Performance Expectation. If high standards are to be achieved, 
these expectations must be made known to everyone in the schbbrs com- 
^^?A^y _ _T^!?P_ P^^^^^K mdnitdring iiiUst be carried oh^tb reach 
established goals. ^ 

-:: 4. Personal and Professional Characteristics. It has been stated many 
times that example is the best teacher. The principal must have a geh^ 
uine concern for others, both staff and students. When tlie principal is 
able to encourage the staff and students to reach high expectations, this 
sets a hi^h level of motiyatibh. 

^ 5, Rote ExpecJation.^^^T should sit down with the staff at 

least annually and confer about perceived expectations for his/her posi- 
tion. Such conferring should enable the staff to feel more secure with the 
principal in the several leadership roles he/she performs. 

Teachers 

Neither teachers nor teaching were identified as a critical incident 
related to student achievement in any of the eight case studies. The lack 

means detract from the importance of the teacher in the classroom: 
Rather, the nature of the case study approach made it impossible to 
single but and document a critical incident of teaching ^luring any one 
time period: However, throughout the case studies, teachers were men- 
tioned as important factors in the deveiopment of positive achievement 
butcbmes, but unlike the principal whb could be singled but for his/her 
actions, it was not possible to identify an individual teacher as making or 
breaking a staff. 
The fbllbwihg characteristics of a good staff were identified: 

management. : Pupils were expected to achieve and behave. This theme 
is caught in the fbUbwihg quotes frbm the case studies: '*'Every staff 
member expects high bUtpUt and disdplirie.*' *^High^ of 
students to achieve'.": ''Can't tolerate lack of achievement:" ''Adults 
share a set of expectations for the behavior and achievement of children, 
and the children get the message and act accordingly, v 

Concern for Others: Care, sincere interest, committed, courteous, and 
service-oriBnted were terms included in personal descriptions of the ; 
staff "At show time, teachers set-up teli^hbhe trees to get but 
assignments, so students would not fall behind:" Having a positive at- 
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.titude and being cburtebus and cbmpUmehtary to students biiilt a 
positive self4mag^ in theffi, which in tarn is believed to help improve sta- 
> dent achievement. _^ _ 

Role Expectatioh. In each case study, there was ah expected role of 
cdbperatibn among steff. In two cases^ ^^^^^ "the family.'' 

Generally the staff worked together, shared materials, and ideas. In one 
instance, it was called team planning but was not referred to as team 
teaching. One case study repbrted, **Each staff member cbmplimehts 
eachother".^ : i_ ii i_ 

Little data were collected as to pupils' role jexpectations for their 
' teachers. "In the area of discipline, however, students believed teachers 
to be firm. In speaking with respe^^^ love about bne principal, a stu- 
dent commented, **She is strict but not very mean." 

Working with Parents. It was evident, in all the case studies that 
teachers tcK)k time to work with parents. The teachers made parents feel 
welcomel Parents were an integral part of the educational process. In 
other cases, parents were particularly encouraged to read to their 
> children. Teachers made visits to the home to get better acquainted with 
individual needs and tb deVelbp a rapport with parents by meeting bit 
home ground; 

Staff Growth and Develppment, Three of the eight caSe Studies 
discussed their intensive" ihservice prbgranis for staff develbpmeht. 
The other five cases did not describe inservice activity, bat the writer 
believes it had to be present since each had implemented new programs, 
replaced staff, and worked oh individualization of instruction. 

Staff evaluation was not seen as an important factq^ to 
the success of these eight schools. One case study mentioned it was 
done informally.'* Ahbthej- case study indicated the staff was expected 
tb have self discipline.'* In all cases, the principals held high expecta^ 
tions for the staff— one indication the principals did hold staff evaluation 
toJbe important. ________ 

Summary. Frdm the case studiesi* the fbllbwihg conclusions can be 
made: : ^ - _ ' i i _i i 

i. Schools should utilize staff development programs centered on the 
school's own goals or program objectives. The greater the specificity bf 
the prbgrams, the better the results. _ _ ^ 

2: Skill in working with individuals and groups should be developed. 
Concentration should be oh deyelbpih^ attitudes, diagnosing and 
prescribing for student heeds, wbrkihg with Vbluhteers and aides, wbrk- 
ing as a team, and working with parents: 

3. Renewed efforts should be made to implement teacher evaluation 
pirbgrahis that are directed tb helping teachers succeed with students in 
the classroom: 

Other Professionals and Paraprofessionals 

rnstructiohal Uoordinators. Twb bf the case studies cited the additibh 
of an instructional coordinator as a critical incident: In each case, this 
position was created by cooperative action, of teachers and principals to 
solve ah instructional J)rbblem. The professional staff, recognizing a 
need, agreed to accept^ additional teaching responsibilities in order to 
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release a qualified person to fill this position: _ 

In one school the instructional coordinator monitored student prog- 
ress,_dey^ldp€Nd materials for units of instruction to serve both slow 
and bright students, and served as the^cddntoator^f^^ teachers and 
the prihcipial. In the other school the position was designed to deal with 
^f'li^y^^sity experience and training among staff and to achieve 
ygreater accountability amon^ tlie instnictibrial staff. It served to 
brbaden the base of in-school leadership by meeting the needs of the iii- 
dividual students and helping teachers solve instructional and 
behjivioral problems in the classroom. 

la a third school an assistant principal was appointed with duties 
similar to the instructional coordinators, but with the addition of 
discipUne. This pbsitibh was hot identified as a critical incident, but was 
considered an important factor i^n the successful bperatibh of the school. 
The addition of an assistant principal allowed the principal to devote 
much heeded time to establishing positive relationships with the 
school's community. ' ' 

Other Professionais, One case dtudy identified the hiring of a new 
superintendent as a critical incident. Certain skills were needed by this 
?®^L^MP^^^^*¥^®"^ according tb the recently-elected mayor (who was 
himself believed to be a critical incident), that wbiild prbvide the district 
with an expectation of accomplishment. The new superintendent was 
khbwh fbr his ability to design and implement innovative programs and 
T^^^^^iyi^^^y*^*^^ staff more accountable.*' 

Other individuals were identified as important factors in the success bt- 
the school. A social worker who had been on the job 11 years helped 
P**?i*^ through prbblems. In another case, a cbuhselbr, who only 
recently had come to the position, was described as having **a 
humanistic nature.'* 

: :^^'^P'^/^^^^on(z2s and Volunteers, Paraprofessionals or aides were 
available in ail eight school^^^^^ than helping the teachers, their 
responsibilities were not described in detail; however, they were aii in- 
tegral part of the school program. Two schools used volunteers. Parents 
^^^^ ^^^^ jPJ^'^^^f^^ the Ibwer grades. In the other school^ 
parents were used as tutors. 

Summary, Supplemental staff members are an important part of a 
?H^5?^??^Ly^^^*l school. No one has yet done an in-depth 

study on what that importance really is; towe^^^ when the supplemen- 
tal staff is present, it seems to make a difference. It was apparent that 
the successful use bf supplemental staff in the case study schools was 
based on an identified need of the individual schbbl for supplemental 
staff and then addressing that need with a local solution. Even though 
^_ta are hbt cbhclusive, it would seem that the closer a school can deal 
with students on a persdnal or individual basis with supplemental staff, 
the more positive the outcomes. 

The foilbwihg cbhclusions were generated from the case studies: 
J^*_^yiPl®'?®?^jAW^ shbtild be used only after carefully diaghbsih/ 
the aeeds of the school. 
2. When ii|ihg paraprofessionals. aides, and/or volunteers, it is impor- 
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tanc to provider U'aim^ to their duties in the 

teaching-learning situation and especiaJly in how tp relate to students. 

3. Teachers should be given special training in the use of supplemental 
persbhhel, whether prbfessibnal or pafaprdfessidnal. 

2. Inistnietibiial Programs 

Programs. Specific programs were identified as paying an iinpor^t 
part in student achie^^^ of the eight schools. No two schools 

''had initiated the same program; however, some commonalities did exist 
in most of the programs. It should be noted that one program was cbh- 
sidered a failure biit waa, nevertheless, ide^ 

because of what it had done posidvely for the staff in that school. 

One factor identified ia the case studies was the cohesive ihstructibhal 
approach achieved by the prbfessibnal staff. Iii brder to develop a 
workable prb^am, the ^^f f ^d to work together as a team . One case 
study stated that the program forced: a kind of coherence." In another 
school when a particular program ho longer had financial suppbrt, the 
unity of purpose, design, and executibn of it^iade so mu ^^^^ 
the staff carried the structure to bther programs throughout the school. 

it was evident that each ^taff was willing to discard old ideas and in- 
itiate hew prbgrams in order to benefit the students. I^pgrams wwe - 
developed by those involved Injmplementing them, and those same per- 
sons were hdd accountable for the outcomes. Instzuctional personnel 
seemed to take a: special interest in each hew prbgraih. cbhstahtly 
reviewing and evaluating each s tuder t^s progress. 

One school noted as a critical incident the board of education's ern- 
phasis on reading and math. The board reduced pupil-teacher ratios in 
grades K thrbiigh 4. increased lise bf paraprbfessibhals. encouraged the 
utilisation bf mbderh teaching aids, and implemented criteridn-reference 
testing. ^ 

instructional Organuaiion. Each instr|ictibhal program was , 
developed around a set bf objectives th& identifi^ sk^ 
competencies. Two schools indicated that a student had to achieve 80% 
on a post test before rnoving to the next skill ahd set bbjectives. 
: All hut two schools noted that their reading prbgram was indiwdual- 
ized. In twb schbbis the individualized propa^^ 
tinuous progress plan; It was evident that there was an attempt to meet 
the child at his or her level and to rnbnitor each student's development. 
A child was expected to fulfill each task with appropriate motivation 
from tlie staff. 

Each program was designed to enable each. student to fiihctibn suc- 
cessfully inside and butside bf schcK)!' Retiring minimut^ 
tests in order to be promoted to the next grade and closing the campus 
to control 8 tudent behavior were inethbds used to fulfill these bbiectives. 

Finances and Progmrn DeveUpv^^ pro- 
vided in five schools wiiere new programs were inidated. This additional 
money gave new incentive to the staff, financed new prb^ams em- 
phasizing basic skills, and provided fbr intensive ihsenrice trmnihg. 
three of the fbregbing factbrs haVe been previously discussed as having a 
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Three case studies made no mention of additional funding for pro- 
grams aa critical incidents* two case studies reported they lost their ad- 
ditional funding aboiit three years ago with hp prospect of hew financial 
backing^ to make up^he^^ they were able to retain the 

strength of the programs they had started. 

Summary. From the case studies, the following cbhclusibhs can be 
made: 

1. Funded programs are important to the success of these schools 
because of their emphasis on specific curricular objectives and a struc- 
tiire for carry uig them but. The same emphasis can be sustain^ withbut 

' addition^ there is a commitment by those involved in the in- 

structional process. : 

2. The mbre emphasis placed bn particular content area, i.e., reading 
and mathematics, the greater the achievement. 

3. Programs should be developed around clearly stated goals and ob- 
jective? that emphasize skill development. 

4. Individualized ihstriictibh shbiild be implemented tb allbw students 
to progress at their own rate. 

3. Pueht Involvement 

Each case study strewed pareh mvblyemeht as ah iihpqrteht factor in 
the developme^it of student achievement in theschool; Parents were in-^ 
volved differently in each school, the only commonality being that all 
schools had had Title I parent advisbiy cbmmittees. FbUbwihg are some 

f^^^P?^^ j9^_f^^P^^i:P^f?^ P^^^^^J^PA ^^^l^^^^fiii!^ the^se stjidies; 
enlisting parents to serve on volunteer committees; utilizing parents 
with special tsdehts jbne parent tbbk a week's vacatibh tb direct a talent 
show that attracted 2^0 persons); parents^ coaching girls' and boys' 
basketball teams without remuneration; parents tutoring; parents tak- 
ing over classes for inservice days; and training parents in how tb read to 
their children. 

Because parents were made to feel like an integral part of the educa- 
tional process; it. was reported in two cases that the schbbls had as many 
parents visit in one month as bther schbbls in the system had in a year. 
C^epnncipal Had invited 25 parents to school to discuss the educational 
program; she expected 10 to attend; but 30 showed up.: Other parents 
had heard abbiit the mating and decided tb take bff wbrk in brder tb at* 
teiid. Another principal was willing to meet the parents bii their own tei^ 
ritoo^, even in the local tavern, to gain their support? In three of the 
cases, it was repbrted that parents were involved in the decisibh-makihg 
process. 

Summary, From the eight case studies the following cbnclusions can 
be made: _ 

1. Stiidehts whbse parents have a positive interest in the school aiid 
who support the school will tend to achieve better. 

2. While informal involvement of parents is useful; more formal parent 
invblvement thrbugh vblunteer cbmmittees, tutoring, advisbiy grbups, 
etc., is necessary. 



3. There is a need for inservice programs to help teachers use parents 
effectively and to help parents to be effective in working in advisory 
groups and in working with students. 

4. SeHbbl Environment Cdhtrbl 

Ehvircmiheht control involves creating a school atmosphere that will 
enhance lea^^g in Jach^^^ ^^i*? school st^ff can 

instill in students accept^le social behavior if the school environment is 
the same dingy, dirty, hohdisciplihed society from which the stlideht.. 
came. In the eight^case studies the schools attempted to bvercbm& soine 
of the negative aspects of the surroanding society: Even though the 
ocase studies did not identify all of the following factors as critical in- 
cidents, each school stressed they were important in the progress of that 
schbbL _ ijziii n i:^ j^i ^1 1 1 

Pupil Expectations, in many urban communities the major expecta- 
tion is physical survival. _ However, in the eight case studies the ad- 
ministration and teachers held high expectations for students, especially 
in reading and math' ^ : 

Regular attendance and being punctual were also expected of each stu- 
dent in each school. One school locked the doors at beU time; a child who 
waa tardy had 4^0 return with a parent in order to attend school: These 
schools were places where every pupil wanted to attend and few 
students were intentionally late. 

One principal used a responsive recitation regularly to instill expecta- 
tions about school attendance and behavior: it goes as follows: 

Principal: "What Is the first thing we expect at (name of 
school)?'* 

Students: **Cbme to school every day and every day on time:" 

Principal: ''What is our second expectation?*' 

Students: "Bring my tools and my manners.** 

Principal: "Number three?** 

Students: "Do the very best work i can.** 

Another example of environment control is a school where the prin- 
cipal decided to have a closed campus in order to cut down oh afternoon 
absences, altercations, and vandalism: AH students were required to eat ^ 
lunch at school. The decision to have a closed campus proved to be an ef- 
fective control measiire. ^ ^ „ : ::::: iiji:^ 

In spite of legal restraints on dress codes, these schools stressed prop* 
er dress and grooming. These were part of the expectations. In one 
school, for example, black males could not get into school if their hair 
was braided.^ ^ - ^ zllili iiJi _ _ l_ 

The administrators and teachers expected both pupils and parents to 
show pride in the school. There was a deliberate effort to help pupils and 
their parents to view the public school as_**purs." - ^_ i :_ 

Teacher-Studsnt Heiationships: Relating to students on their own 
level involves more than just individualized instruction. The social skills 
of shariiigt serving, and showing kindness to one another was taught by 
example in the eight scuools in this study. This responsibility was 



shared hot only by the professional staff but by the noncertified staff as 
Y^^'i P^®^ ?^^9^^ 9^^®"^^®^ ^^^^ the entire staff, from the custbdiah to the 
teacher, had to be sensitive to the needs of students^ Several case 
studies mentioned the importSnce of how the secretary ^eets the 
students. In another school the luhchrbbm was a major problem, which 

person mixed with 

the children during the lunch period and taught them manners.* There 
was a consistent effort to help students to understand the expected 
behavior hot bhly ih school but also to transfer that behavior outside of 
school. _ 

Building Environment. One case study identified as eicritical inci- 
dent a major renovatibh ahd additibh to their buildihg. Even though 
the renovated po^'tion of the buildihg ap outside, the inside 

was attractive and reflected a warm and homelike atmosphere. The staff 
tried to make the buildings as attractive as possible, a place where 
students wahted to come ahd be a part of what went oh. 

Summary . The following conclusion may be extracted from the eight • 
case studies: 

The ehvirbhmeht of the schbbl should reflect the desired behavior for 
the student to function effectively in sbciety. 
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i. IntrDductiDn 



X^ouis Wirth's (1938) ciassic cbhceptibh of urban sociology postulates 
that absblU^ numbers, ciensity, imd hetero^ of poputetlon are 

responsible for the dominant features of urban Hfe. Hatt and Reiss 
(1957. pp. 18-19) sugg^t that increases in these variables result in con- 
cbmifcaht increases in 1) the cbmplexity and multiplicity of bccupatioiial, 
soclair and physical s^^ e.g., job specialization, soctE^ stratif ica* 

tion, neighborhood boundaries; 2) population mobility; 3) impersonality 
of social interaction; 4r sbcial tolerance; and 5) bizarre or unusual 
c behavior. Aa a result, city ^^iS^^5L>^^99^f homogeneoQ^, 
often isolating racial, ethnic, and docioeconomic groups. The mobility of 
the population, coupled with the impersonality of multiple scKiial interac* 
tibh inhibits the growth bf a sense bf Vcbminuility/' and its shared social 
:iTJ*®i^°?9^5^^ of under- and unemployiaent interact with 
these factors to create an urban "pathology" of poverty, disease, crime, 
violence^ and aliehatibii. 

Social iiistitu tidn s operating in these w^s are placed iinder extraor' 
(finary strain. Such institutions are hard-pressed even in relatively 
stable and wealthy suburban and rural areas, but the cohcehtratioh of 
prbblenis in iirbah areas bverburdehs their taxed resbiirces, sbthetimes 

For the urban puSHc sch(x>if this. situation manifeats itself in low stu- 
dent achievement, lack of parental ihyblvemeht and interest in public 
education, Ibw teacher mbrale and job satisfaction, absen^i^^ 
vandalism. "Overlc^ded-with too many students who themselves are 
overloaded with a multitude of individual and family problems, the 
public schobls as traditibhall^ brgahized and bperated som^ 
may all but cease functiooiz^ -^acationally at all, becosmng Jittle more 
than custodial institutions in hick students and teachers expect little 
and achieve less" (Levihe, 1977, p. 30). The ediicatibhal critics bf the late 
Sixties, e,g., Jbnat han_ KbsSil. Herbert Kohl, and Edgar FHedenberg. 
dramatized the conditions in inner-city schools in their descriptive case 
studies. ; . __ : : 

In ah update bh the status bf urban schools, Wolf U97S) examines tlie 
gap i3etween the achievement of students in city schools and elsewhere, 
and presents discouraging statistics about the achievement bf students 
in cities. : : : __: j_ -_i 

I. [A] student attending public school in a large city is almost twice as 
likely to be low achieving as are his peers elsewhere in the country 
. (p. 180). - 

2 r [CJity students ^Iso perf oral at lower je vels than their suburban 
counterparts with comparable incomes (p« 183). : : : 

3. Cities have a far higher percentage of schobls which have large pro- 
pbrtibhs bf low achievers, and their low achieving ptipils also tend to be 
more concentrated in the 'iow achieving" schools (p. 184). 



However, despite the gloomy statistics for a majotity of urban 
schools, there seem to be some exceptions: schools that have become 
"mavericks" or "outliers": schools in which students do perform at high 
achieveniant levels; schools that, are effective.. After observing in- 
novative educational programs in five big cities. Chase (1977) concluded 
that- 



Urban education has an inrik^r vitality which is generating innovative 
programs and strategies of great potential even in the midst of ex- 
tremely adverse conditions. Despite well-documented testimony on the 
low achievement in urban schools and recent statistics purporting to 
show the schools as the most d&ngerous place to be, we are discovering 
many administrators, teachers and other staff members who are 
demonstrating ability to rouse zest for learning in students from 
diverse backgrounds, including j^hose whose histories have been 
marked by failure, loss of hope, anii)br anti>sdcial behaviors (pp. 35-36). 

Sipiilarly, Brbbkbv^^^ (l&77b), in ah irivestigatidh of school climate and 
student achievement, found significsint exceptions: schools in which low 
socioeconomic status (SES) students achieved at higher levels than 
typical for schools with such student pbpulatibhs jp. 229). 
_ Successful jUrban schools do not ocyir xnU; of the blue^ I'^^Vi j^^PP?*^ *s 
a result of logical and rational decisions and actions on the part of educa- 
tional policy planners, administrators, teachers, and/or parents. For ex- 
ample, the federal gb verhitieht has sbught tb irhprbve the quality bf ur- 
ban education through such interventions as ESEA Title i. Head Start* 
and Follow Through. Urban districts, havi^ strived for school improve- 
ment thrbugh such strategies as the Mbre Effective Schools prbgram in 
New York City: At the building of neighborhood level, principals, 
teachers, and/or parents have acted to improve local schools through 
community and teacher involvement in decision making and curricular 
ihhbvatibhs. 

Logical Structure of the Secondary Source Study 

The bbjectives bf the secbndary sburce studies were tb: 

1. Illuminate the strdngest possible hypotheses to explain the 
emergence of successful urban schools and programs^ and 

2. Generate recommendations for educational policy planners and 
decision makers for fostering effective urban elementary 3crcwls 

in conducting the secondary source studies, data were collected on the 
effcctls) ofjphe or more independent variables oh specific dependent 
variables. The independent variables investigated w^^ 

1: Leaderskip^group or designated leadership that influences efforts 
toward i:ommonly accepted goals 

2. Personne/— teachers, admihistratbrs, . school board members, 
parapfdfessidnaU 

3. Fun^s— district budgetary allocations and/or special funds from 
outside grants or contracts 

4. CurncuTum and rnstructtoh^what is taUght and how it is taught; 
organization for instruction; curricular objectives 
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: 5. Resources and FactVtttes^ihstructibhal materials and equipment; 
building facilities : : : i j ii 

B. Community -^contigu^ extraschool setting; parents and other 
schooi-ciient groups; instructional and social resources of the 
community " 

The student population was not treated as ail independent variable in 
this study but was considered to be a constant. We were searching for 
exceptionality within a specific context— inner-city schools, schools 
typically characterized by low student achievement arid servirig low 
SES and mmority students^ 

The four dependent variables used were the various criteria by which 
school or prograxn success was measured: 

1. Student achievemerit 

2: Student attitudes 

a. toward school _ 

b. toward self as learner, self-cbhccpt 

3. Teacher attitudes 

a. toward school 

b. toward students as learners 

4. Cbrhrhuriity attitudes towa^^ _ iii : _ _ _:_ 

Fig: 1 illustrates how changes in school variables might result in 
changes in outcome variables. In this study instances of positive change 
in outcome variables were analyzed for cbricbmitaht chariges iri school 
variables. 



Fig. I. Eelationship of Independent and Dependent Variables 
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Data Sources: Tbe Literature Searcb 

To find but wlwt is kn^ urban elementary 
schools, it was necessary to: ij conduct a comprehensive search of 
potential data sources, and 2) establish a clear set of rules for the selec- 
tion of studies relevant to the objectives of the stu first would 
assare as that we had not overlooked important data sources, the 
second would insure that the data to be collected were appropriate and of 
sufficient quality to be worth aggregating. 

Ff^^j^^l*^ 1^?^ included written documenjis, e:g.. articles, 
reports, dissertations, etc., and individuals who. were experts in the field 
of urban education. Individuals could be identified easily through multi- 
ple appearances and referenced iii the literature. The literature search 
strategy proved to be a mqre formid::bie task, the search centered on 
three kinds of sources: _ 

1. Sources providing access to a broad base of published and fugitive 
material: 

a. ERie system files^ 1966 to 1979 _ i _ . 

b. DATRIX files of dissertation abstracts from 1970 to 1979 

c. Education Index from 1966 to 1979 : _ ^_ __ 

- 2. Specialized sources provicKng access to current and in-process 
research. _ _ 

a. Program abstracts of the American .Educational Research 
Assbciatibh from :197a ttoaugh 1378^ 

b: Smithsonian Science information Exchange 

3^ Citations and references in studies ^elected from 1 and 2 above. 

The initial search of these sources yielded approximately 8,70^ titles: 
For a detailed description of the literature search, see Appendix A. 

Explicit criteria were needed to select those studies that were of 
substantive interest to the present inquiry and that were of sufficient 
ihethbdblbgictU rigor to waira^^^ and in some cases 

only titles, were scanned, and those that met the following criteria were 
selected as potential data sources. 

1. The study must relate bne^r mbreof the independent v of 
the present inquiry to one or more dependent variables in an urban 
school: setting. 

2. The study must represent ah attempt at s^^^ 
investigator must present some evidence on an outcome measure. 

Application of these criteria resulted in the selection of roughly 1,200 
studies aspotehtial data sources. : z _ ii^ l 

The 1,200 studies were a diverse group, differing in both scope and 
focus, they included case studies, research reports, ahd aggregatipri 
stud^s that focused on schools, pirograihs, arid the effects bf specified in- 
dependent variables. Those studies not pertaining to the^ 
tary school were eliminated, those remaining were sorted into two 
categories: _ _ ' 

1. Case studies: studies limited in ^cbpe tb single schools or school 
districts. _: 1 11 _ 

2. R ',earch studies: studies encompassing multiple schools in multi* 
pie school districts. 



Table 1 shows the system of categorization used. 



Types of Studies Used in Secondary Source Studies 



Study Type 
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Schools 
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Research Studies 
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Over 300 of the brigihal grbiip of 1,200 studies did hot fit the substan- 
tive foci of Table 1. This left 253 case studies and 515 research studies: 
As one might expect, the bulk of the case studies focused on urban 
elementary schools and programs, while the bulk of research studies 
focused bit the effects^ of specified indepejident variables: In addition to 
the studies, a list of approximately 25 experts was drawn up as potential 
interviewees. 

Data Treatment 

In ail, the secondary studies deal with three distinctly different types 
of data: 1) case studies, 2) research studies, and 3) bbservatibhs and 
generalizations ^bout exceptional urban elementary schools obtained 
from interviews with experts. Therefore, three distinctly different 
techniques for aggregating data were used. The case studies were ag- 
gregated using the^ase survey method develop^ at the Ran 
tion by William tucas (1974). This method is essentially a rigorous form 
of content analysis through which the presence and intensity of common 
characteristics, events, and butcbmes arie distilled. The research studies 
were aggregated using a form of propositional analysis in: which 
repetitive Hndings and conclusions were recast in the form of generaliza- 
tions about interrelationships among events, resburces, prbcesses, and 
outcomes. The interview data were aggregated descriptively; repetitive 
observations and areas of consensus among the experts were used as.the 
basis for geheralizatibns about the current state-of-the-art in urban 
school imprbvement. Finfdly. the^finding from the aggregation of the 
substudies were compared and synthesized into a set of generalizations 
that summarize what is known about the causes of exceptional perform^ 
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ance in urban JBlemeiy^ry sq^ then became 

the basis for generating recommendations directed to educational policy 
planners and decision makers at the local and federal levels interested in 
fdstenhg^ urban school imprdvem^ 

The thre^ sabstadies offer aniqai» perspectives on the same 
phehbmenbh. Despite differences in data sources and analysis tech? 
hiques, ihformatibh was gathered in. each instance on the identical set of 
independent variables and their effect drrfpeci^ outcome measures. 
As a reauft, each of the three substudies can l^viewed independently or 
as a group. Independently, each makes impbrtaht cphtributibhs to bur 
'^_4®^?^*^4^8:^^/i®^?^f P^^^^ urban schools. Viewed together, the 

three become pieces of the same puzzle. Generalizations supported by 
all three substudies can be bffered with greater confidence than those 
f^PP^^^^J^y one b two of the substudies. The final generaliza- 

tions are those with the strongest support in the case literature, research 
literature, and among experts. 
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2. An Aggregation of the Case Study 
Literature 

by 

_ Martha M, McCarthy 

I^espite tHe ihountm evidence of the failure of urban educatibh 
iLev!n«, 1 97 1. Wolf, 1978)._sdme schools stand out as raa^vericks becausfe 
they are succeeding. One perspective on these exceptional urban 
eleinentai^ schools was obtained, by aggregating data from case study 
reports. Since case studies of individual schools or single school 
districts tend to have limited genbralizabillty. it was felt that a compila- 
tion of common characteristics across studies would provide a more 
powerful basis for making inferences about relationships between school 
attributes and school effects. 

Search Strategy 

As described in the previous chapter, the search for material for the 
secondary source study involved uncovering sources of data and then 
selecting appropriate data from the identified sources. This search proc- 
ess identified 253 case studies for possible ihclusioh in the aggregation 
analysis. The cases were subsequently redubed to 86: Cases were ex- 
cluded for the following reasons: - 

1. They did not provide evidence on at least one of the independent 
variables (leadership, personnel, financial allocations, cUiticUlum arid in- 
sti-uctidrir resources and facilities, and community interactions) in rela- 
tion to a positive change in one or more of the dependent variables (stu- 
dent achievemehtt student attitudes toward school, student self- 
concept, teacher attitudes toward students, teacher morale, arid com- 
munity/parent attitudes toward school). 

2. They did not employ systematic inquiry techniques. 

3. They focused oh hbhschobl factors provided by districts to supple- 
ment regular school iristructibri, e.g., riiedia ceriters, after-school pro- 
grams. 

4. They focused on a narrow emph&sis, e.g., career educatibh programs 
that were evaluated in terms of specific program qbje«^ 

5. They focused on ridnelementai^ or specialized elementary student 
groups, e:g:, preschool or special education students. 

Case Survey Approach 

Due to the diversity represented by the 86 case studies retained for the 
analysis, it was necessary to distill the array of descriptive information 
within a common framework. . Hence, the modified case survey 
methbdblbgy a^ described by Lucas (1974) was used to aggregate the 
studies: Using this approach, reader/analysts applied a highly stnic- 
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tared checklist to aji case studies and recorded answers in a form to 
allow quantitative treatrneht of the. data. The subsequent content 
analysis of the cases was based entirely on responses to these checklist 
items: ~ . 

The checklist (see Appendix B.^ Note 1) included item^ on the nature of 
the. case §tudy, its ihethddolbgical characteristics, the variables con- 
sidered 3i|^ilicant injdete*mining school eifects (independeiU variabl^^ 
and outcome measures used to document school or program effects 
(dependent variables). The checklist was trial tested with a sample of 
studies, revised, and then applied by three reader/analysts to the 86 
cases: Definitions and interpretations were compared among analysts to 
insure reliabiilty in interpreting the checklist items and to maintain con- 
sistency across studies. A cbhsehsus approach was used to resolve ques- 
tions that arose in applying the checklist to specific cases. 

Some checklist responses served to exclude case studies (e.g., if no 
evidence was presented oh any of the six putcorhe variables). As a result 
of applying these questions, 27 case studies were eliminated from the ag^ 
gregation analysis: After checklists were completed for the remaining 
59 cases, responses were analyzed, using frequencies and cross tabula- 
tions, to determine relationships among school characteristics and be- 
tween these characteristics and school outcomes: 

The findings are presented and discussed in oight sections. The first 
section consists of background data ph the case^studies. The next six 
sections are devoted to ahalyzihg the independent variables and 
tionships among these variables: The final section involves a com- 
parison of cases based on differences in research quality. 

1. Nature of the Case Studies 

The 59 case studies included in the aggregation exhibited some 
similarities in background characteristics. Oye^ half of the studies 
(ri = 34) were conducted between 1971 arid 1974.* The majority of the 
studies wfere sponsored by either the federal government (n = 24) or local 
education agencies (n = 20) and conducted by local educatiph agencies, 
private research agencies, or universities (n = _21^il3»^a5^::13^^r^sp€ctiv 
ly): Over half of thV^udies appeared in reports to sponsoring agencies 
(n = 31). _ ; . . 

Most of the cases involved direct ihtervehtibhs aimed at school irh- 
prbvemeht, and gerieraU intervention strategies entailed the 

simultaneous manipulation of several variables. In fact, over half of the 
studies (n = 31) dbcumehted that variables within four or more of the 
independent variable categories were significant in _de^^ ^^^99^ 
effects (see Appendix B, Note 3). Most cases reported that variables per- 
taining to curriculum and instruction (n = 51) and professional and 



• For checklist jquestioniLP^rtaining tp back><fround i nforrnution. reader/^ 
*'cer_tain"ji_tiie jnformation was Mp^ I f inferences were made, the answers 

w_er e .rec_orded_ a s_'_Ui_ke j>;^, ' * A j) r ea k do w n o f f r eq u e n c i es by " ce r ta i n " a nd * * I i ke I y " f o r s el ec ted 
back^ound information items appears in Appendix B. Note 2. 



paraprofessiona I personnel (n = 47) were significant components of in- 
tervehtiph strategies. The only other variables cbhsidered significant in 
more than half the studies iiivolved financial ^lldcatidha to the school or 
unit (n = 34). Variables pertaining to community interactions, resources 
andiacilities, or schbbl/prbgram leadership were considered significant 
in 27,, 24, and 21 cases respectively. In gathering evidence <)h the in- 
dependent variables, inquirers most often employed observations 
jn:= 31). interviews (n = 24), and questionnaires (n = 19). 

Nibre than one third of the studies described independent variables in 
relation to dneoutcdmeme 

with two outcomes; and 17 reported Relationships with three outcome 
variables. Only 11 of the studies dbcumenbed evidence on more than 
three dependent variables (see Appendix B, Note 4). In studies in- 
vestigating two or more outcomes, t^e outcome variables were not 
paired in any consistent fashion. - :^ _ : 

Although most of the case studies in^^blved multiple intervention 
s tra tegies, t he ef fee t^ of such s tf a tegi es were d dc U men ted mainly in 
terms of pupil performance. All but five of the 5^ studies used student 
achievement as an outcome variable, and in 21 cases it was the sole 
butcbme investigated. Less than bn& third of the studies investigated 
student attitudes toward school (n = 19), community or parent attitudes 
tbward school (n = 18), student self-concept (n = 12),^ teacher attitudes 
toward students as learners |h = 12), or teacher morale In = 11). Eight 
oU tcome^ measu hes wer^ ^PYf^^l^J^W^^ j ^ tudies in a^^i t idri to the 
dependent variables specified on the checklist. The following "other out- 
come ivariables" were reported in at least two cases: student discipline 
(h — 2), student absenteeism (h = 4), and teacher effectiveness (h = 6). 
Standardized tests were employed most frequently tot^ gather evidence 
on dependent variables (n = 5d)\and such tests were used primarily to 
document changes in student achievement |h = 43). 

As dne Would expect due to the criteria used to select cases for the ag- 
gregation, the independent variables consistently were reported in rela- 
tibn tb pbsitive changes in butcbme measures. There was nb evidence bf 
trade-offs among dependent variabJ f ' e.g., tjeacher morale did no t 
decline as student achievement increased. Because of this consistent 
pattern of positive effects (documented primarily in terms of pupil 
achievement gains), specific data bh the butcbme measures are hbt in- 
cluded in the subsequent sections of this r^^port: The reader can assume 
t^at independent variables were reported in relation to school improve- 
ment unless nbted btherwise. Thus, the fbllbwihg discussion focuses oh 
the identification df schddl characteristics and. cdmbinatidns df 
characteristics that were repeatedly presumed to account for these 
pbsitive results. 

2: School or Program Leadership 

In approximately one third of the case^^tudies (n = 2i), independent 
variables pertaining tb school or program leadership were identified as 
important in determining school success, but no single leadership 
variable appeared in more than 16 cases (see Table 2). Worthy of atten- 
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_• Table J?^ 1 1 : 

School or.ProgramJLeadership .Variabies _ 
Reported as Significant in Relation to Outcome Measures 

• Frequency Percent of 
total 
studies* 



1. The schooi prlncipai 16 27 



A. Leadership style 16 27 

I: Content emphasis 6 10 

2. Process emphasis 13 22 

B. Personal characteristics 2 3 

C. Professional characteristics 2 3 

D. Tenure in position: 2 3 

E. Attkudes/phnbsoj^^^ 

education and urban children 'II 19 



ii. Principaiship— the position 14 24 

A. Quantitative adequacy of 

adniinistratiye staffing 3 5 

B. Autdhdmy of decision making 7 12 

C. _ Intraschdol shared 

decision making 10 17 

iU: Nondesignated leadership ii 19 

A. Teacher leaders 6 10 

B. Outside leaders from within the 

school district _ - . 2 3 

C. Community or parent leaders 5 8 ' 

D. Bxtradistrict leadership 2 3 

E. Extraschooi, intracommunity 

leadership D D 



* Percent s are rbiihded to nearest whole percent. 



tion, however, is the finding that within the subgroup of studies that 
noted the significance of leadership, the specific variables were not con- 
sidered equally impdrtaiit in determining school butcdihes. The most 
frequently reported significant variable was the school principal's 
leadership style, i.e., expectations of students and staff and decision- 
making and prbblem*sblvihg behavibr |h ^ 16). A majbrity of the 
studies reporting on leadership also indicated that the pHncipal-s at- 
titudes toward urban education and urban children were related to 
school effects In = 11). In contrast, the studies offered no support for 
relatianships between school butcames and the quantitative adequacy of 
administrative staffing (n 3) or the principal's tenure in position 
(n = 2j, or professional characteristics (n = 2). 



- Ten cases docomented a relationship between the existence of in- 
traschool shared decision rnaking. and school effects, and 11 studies 
reported that hbndesighated leadership was a significant va^riable. 
Hbwe^ver, rid^^ particu^^ parents) was 

reported as occupying the nondesignated leadership positions. ^ 

These findings have implicatibhs for administrative preservice and in- 
service activities. The data suggest that preparation progf ams for ad- 
ministrators should emphasize the development of efjfective leadership 
style in addition to the acquisition of technical skills. Moreover, an ex- 
pansion of administrative ihservice efforts seems warranted by the find- 
ing that the principars behavior and attitudes (which can be altered in 
contrast to personal and professional characteristics] were related, to 
school success more frequently than were other leadership variables. The 
case study literature indicates that both pre- and inservice activities for 
urban administrators should attempt to nurture the belief that urban 
schools can succeed. 



3. Professional and Paraprofessional PersonneLr^. 

Eighty percent of the case studies reported (that one or more of the 
variables pertaining to pixi^ssio^ personnel were 

related to school outcome measures ( n = 47). Almost two- thirds: of the 
studies reported that staf jf training was a significant factor fri = 36). par- 
ticularly training activities directed toward cumcUlar c^ 
(n = 21, see Table 3). A specific source of tr£dning'{i:e., teacher centers, 
universities, or intradistrict resource centers) was not documented as a 
significant factor. Thus, the case study literature suggests that 
regardless of how training activities are structured, the substance of 
such activities should focus on curricular objectives. 

Within the personnel categdi^, the use of supplementary staff was 
noted most frequently in relation to_schc^^ T^? specific 

types of supplementary staff considered significant were paraprofes- 
sionals (n = 25). intraschool specialized personnel (e.g.. reading teachers) 
In = 21). extraschbbl specialized persbnrie^ 

classroom teachers (n = 16). While the direct reduction of class size by 
adding regular classroom teachers was considered important in roughly 
one-fourth of the studies, other strategies for reducing the pupil/adult 
ratio and providing instruct ionaL^ and 
special reading teachers) were more frequently reported as related to 
school success (16 hbtatibhs compared to 63). 

A .special emphasis in the use^ of teacher time (e.g.^ more m- 

straetional time to one curricular area; altering the school day to allow 
additional planning time) was associated with school effects in 25 of the 
i tu..ies. in contrast, the personal or prbfessibhal characteristics of per- 

inrn! v/ere frequently documented as significant variables. 



Table 3 

Prdfessidnal aiid Paraprdfessiohal Persbhhel Variables 
Reported as Significant in Relation to Outcome Measures 



Frequency Percent of 









total 








studies* 


Training 


36 


61 


A: 


Target 


34 


58 




1. Affective 


12 


2Q 




2. Skills or Content 


21 






3. Management 


is 


25 




4. Specific innovation 


14 


24 


B. 


Structure 


9 


i5 




1. Teacher center 


5 


8 




2. University 


6 


10 




3. Other intradistrict training 








or resource center 


6 


10 


Suppieiiiehtary staff 


37 


63 


A. 


Paraprofessional 


25 


: 42 


B. 


Ihtraschbbl cbhsultaht or sp jcialized 








personnel ie-g., reading teachers) __ 


21 


36 


C: 


Extraschbbl cbhsUltaht br specialized 








personnel 


17 


29 


D: 


Regular classrobiii teachers 


16 


27 


Personnel organization 


30 


51 


A. 


Personal characteristics 


7 


12 


B. 


Professional characteristics 


9 


15 


C. 


Special emphasis in use of teacher 








time 


25 


42 



Percents are rounded to nearest whole percent. 



These findings have several implicatioris for staff utilization and staff 
developm nt in public schools. The data suggest that the addition of 
paraprofessional personnel in conjunction with specialized teachers/con- 
sultants may be more effective in addressing instructional needs than 
the reduction of class size per se by adding regular chissrbbm teachers. 
The data also indicate that alternative configuratiojis in the use of 
teacher time should be explored as part of schr>oi improvement 
strategies. 

. The case study literature offers strong support for an expaiisidh of 
staff training programs, particularly^ targeted training activities in skil! 
and content areas. The fact that staff training was consistently 
associated with .school success, whereas the personal and prbfessibnal 
characteristics of teachers were not, should be comforting to educational 
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decision makers. In light of dimihishihg teacher turnover, thaiiy schools 
tfave Umited oppdrtunities to alter the composition (and therefore the 
characteristics} of teaching staffs. In contrast, control can be exerted 
over staff training programs, and the case data suggest that the changes 
in teacher behavior resulting from such ihservice activities are related to 
school success. ■ 

4. Financial AUbcations to the School 

O ver half 43f the studies (n == 34) docuinented that additional financial 
support was related to one or more outcome variables, but only four of 
these, cases reported that ihtradistrict budgetary allocatibhs were 
significant. Thiis, the case study literature indicates that^fiscal 
resdorces within a district continue to be allocated to schools primarily 
on the basis of uniform criteria in contrast to differential funding pat- 
terns (e.g., allocations based on a districtwide inventory of heeds; sup- 
pletnehtary fuhds awarded dn a cdmpetitrve basis for school improve- 
ment programs). 

While intradistrict financial allocatibhs were hot considered sigiiifi- 
caht, over 50% of the cases reported that extradistrict budgetary xilloca- 
tidiis for special projects were associated with positive school outcomes. 
The significance of external funding^was noted most often in conjuhctibh 
with persohhel ihtervehtiohs, specifically staff training programs ahd 
the use of supplementary personnel. It can be inf erred that wi thoqt ex- ^ 
temsl financial assistance, schools would be somewhat constrained in 
implementing these more cbstly ihterventioh strategies. 

Althbugh additional financial andcr'' ,r f'-bm Sources outside the 
schdol-district were related to sc! ^ < majority of the case 

studies, it cannot be assumed that *» ^n^A funds is a prereq- 

uisite to imprbvihg urbah sc\ _»Ji^iess, Gducatidral 

pdlicym^ers should be cognizant o: • * s u • ^sCantieting a rela- 

tions hip between externally fii: ■ - ii ^ -ts br supper^ services 

and school success. 

5: Ctinicuiuni and instractioQ 

Variables pertaining to cukriculum and instruction were reported as 
significant in determihihg school butcbthe measures in 51 of the 59 case 
studies: Apprdximately 60% of the studies 'n = 35) reported that the ex- 
istence of a specific curricular emphasis was related _lo school success 
(see Table 4). The major cbhteht emphases were reading (h ^ 25) ahd 
mathematics (51^ 16K with dnly si^ven studies ndtmg any other ccntent 
emphasis as significant. More than a third of the studies (n = 21) 
documehted that ah emphasis bh schobl bbjectives was. related to 
positive biitcbmes, and all but one of these cases^dted student achieve* 
ment objectives as a major focus. Over lO studiesialso documented the 
significance bf bbjectives pertaihihg tb studeht self^cbhcept (h ^ 14) and 
school pride (h =12). 




Table4 

Curriculum and lustruction Variables Reported 
as Sighificaht in Relation to Outcome Measures 

Frequency Percent of 
total 
studies'* 



Emphases 


35 


' 59 


A. Content 


« 34 


/ 58 


1. Reading 


25 


y 42 


2: Math 


16 


27 


3. Other 


7 


12 


B: Objectives 


21 


36 


1. Achievement 


20 


34 


2: School pride 


12 


20 


3. Self-concept 


14 


24 


Structure 


2l ' 


36 


A. Graded, self-contained 


3 


5 


B. Open 


3 


5 


C. Nongraded . 


3 


5 


D. Fundamental \ 


1 


2 


E. Other 


13 


22 


Processes 


39 


66 


A. Individualized ihstriictibh 


25 


42 ^ 


B. Behavior modification 


9 


15 


C. Mastery learruhg 


9 


15 


p. Programmed instruction 


6 


lb 


E. Grouping/tracking 


9 


15* 


F. Other 


29 


49 



Percents are rounded to nearest whole percent. 



Approximately ohe^third of the studies (h = 21) reported that the cur- 
ricular orgahizatibhal structure was a significant variable. However, ho 
single organizational pattern (e:g:^, ^^IW^^^l qpen^ fundamen- 

tal) was documented as si^ificant in more than three studies. Hence, 
the case study literature does hot substantiate that ahy particular type 
9/_i?™?i i^?^^i^?^**Jl is related to school success. The checklist 
responses pertaining to organizational structure were clustered in the 
category desighated "other'/ (n = 13), with only the use of reading skills 
^®**t®^sJbeirig specified in this category more than twice (h = 5). From ah 
analysis of the total responses, it would appear that while no specific 
type of organization for instriiction is associated with school success, i^e 
prbvisibh of a structured learhihg ehvironment is important. 

i O 
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InstE^ctional piH)^^ related to outcome variables in 39 cases. 

The specific process most frequently documented as a significant 
variably was individualized instruction In = 25). Noted as significant in 
less than 10 cases were behavior modification {iv=^ 
(n = 9), grouping/tracking (n = 9), and programmed instruction (n = 6). 
Of processes spfclried in the **bther" category on the checklist (ri = 29), 
only reduced pupil/teacher ratio was reported in more than thre^^ 
(n = 4): A compilation of all responses pertaining to significant instruc- 
tional processes (n = 87^ with many cases describing more than one pro- 
cess)« results in ah interesting cbhfiguratibh. Most of the responses en- 
tail some type ?tJ?l?Pt instruction and employ 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching techniques. 

Based on a composite of all curriculurn/ihstructioh items, there is 
strong support for the generalization that a cUrricUlar emphasis on the 
teaching of basic skills is likely to improve student achievement This 
curricuiar focus is characterized by extended instructional time devoted 
to basic skills, a structured learning environment jbut no particular type 
of formal Organization) ajid individualized^ dia 

struct ion (but no specific program or strategy* e.g., language experience 
ajsprpachj programmed instruction). Since school effects are often 
measured in terms of reading and math scores on standarxiized 
not surprising that a focused effort in these areas is associated with 
positive school outcomes. It is extremely surprising, however, that more 
schools have hot capitalized oh this hbtibh, given that poor student 
achievement in basic skills continues to be the central problem in urban 
schools. 

6, Resburces-ahd Facilities 

In 24 studies, variables pertaining to resources and facilities were 
described in relation, to school_ success. Instructional hardware was 
documented as significant in 13 cases, but no particular type of hard- 
ware (e.gcr audio^ visual equipment, compater^assisted instruction) was 
noted in more than two casiealsee Table 5). Instructional software (e.g.. 
library books) was considered significant in 17 studies. Only four cases 
reported that the physical plant was related ta 

the case study literature does not lend support to the premise that the 
school building itself is an important factor in determining school suc- 
cess. Alsb, cbmin unity resources were hbt bfteh reported as significant 
(n =i^}, indicating that the '*school without walls*' concept did not 
characterize these case studies of successful schools* 

None of the cases described resources and facilities as the sole inde- 
pendent Variable; in fact, all but one case reported on this variable in con- ' 
junction with curriculum and instruction variables. In 21 of the cases, 
resources and facilities were reported in cbmbinatibh with a curricuiar 
cbhteht emphasis. Thus, resources and facilities may have been cbn^ 
sidered significant in terms of implementing curricuiar interventions 
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: TabieS 

ReBoucce and/oc Facility Variables Reported 
as Sighificaht in Relation to Outcdine M^acriires 

Frequency Percent of 







total 






studies* 


Type of resources and facilities 


24 


41 


1. Instructional hardware ^ 


13 ' 


2? 


A: Television ^ 


1 


2 


B. Computer-assisted instruction 


2 


3 


C: Other 


6 


10 


il. Instructional software 


17 


29 


ill. Physical plant 


4 


7 


IV. Community -»»sources 


2 


3 



*Percenta are rounded to the nearest whole percent. 

rather tlian as the focus of the interventions. The case study data in- 
dicate that resource and facility, variables are likely to sustain a relation- 
ship with butcbihe measures only when they appear in cbhj unction with 
other independent variables: 



7. Community Interactions 

About half x)f these studies (h = 29) reported that iebmmunity iiitera^ 
tion variables were related to one or more school outcome measures: 
Eighteen studies reported that, the frequency of contacts between 
parents and school was a sighificaht variable, and 22 reported that 
policies/progtams facilitating general school-community cotitacts were 
significant (See Table 6). Thus, the case studies lend some support to the 
generalization that successful schools ire characterized by a high level 
of community contact ' 

More than a fourth of the studies noted the significance of parental in- 
volvement in school decision making and the estp.blishmeht of school 
oil t reach programs designed to increase cbmihiihity/parent iawarehess bf 
and involvement in school activities: in contrast, commu /'ty use of 
school facilities appeared as a significant variable in only eighc studies. 
The data, therefore, indicate that schobl-cbmmuhity contacts considered 
i5^9??_?9*^^^^*^^"9n_ the schoors primary jnissidn of 
educating children rather than those addressing broader community 
needs. 

8: Comparison of Cases of Different Research ^ality 

In addition to analyzing relationships among variables across all 59 
cases, the studies were subdivided according to research quality criteria 



Tables 

oinmiiiuiy Interaction Variables Reported 
as Significant in Relation to Outcome IVSeasures 



Frequency Percent of 
total 

_ . . _ studies* 

I: Frequency of contact between school is 31 

and parents 



U. Types of schooi'Commuiuty contacts 22 37 

A: Poticies/programs encouraging or. 

facilitating general contacts 22 37 
B: Poticles/procedares for involvement 

of parents in decision making 15 25 
C. Prograix^ of parent instruction and 

training 12 20 

b. School outreach programs is 25 

E. Cdrhmuhity use of school facilities 8 14 



*Percehts are rounded to nearest whole percent. 



in order to ascertain if methodologicai rigor was related to the findings 
reported. Cases were sorted into two groupfi based on differences in data 
gathering and analytic tecHhiques iii the treatment of independent and 
dependent variables (checklist items 12 through 22). Cases were con- 
sidereid to be of higher research quality ih 

1. Independent variables were specified and distinguished from put- 
cbmie measures and from related variables that might have accounted for 
differences in outcome measures 

2. Independent variables were expressed in operational terms and 
observed or measured systematic^ 

3. Outcome measures were specified in operational terms and ob- 
served or measured systematically _ 

4. Analytic techniques were specified and consistent with the gather- 
ing tools ei^ployed:*?^^ u ji ii^ j _ :: _ 

Twenty*three case studies satisfied all of these criteria. The remcdning 
36 cases were classified as exhibiting evidence of lower research quality. 
There ^vere^ no major differences between the tvra jsubpbpulatibhs in 
terms of the nature of dependent variabies investigated or the relation* 
ships between specific independent variables and outcome measures. Of 
^terest, however, were the differences among the higher- and lower- 
quality cases regarding the nature of the independent variables de- 
scribed as significant. AU but one of the higher-quality cases (96%) 
reported that professiahai/paraprbfessibhal persbhhel and cur- 
riculum/'instructidn variables were significant in relation to schbdl suc- 
cess. In contrast, only 69% of the lower-quaiity cases reported on per- 



sonnel variables, and 81% noted carricalam and instruction variables as 
significant in deUrmining school effects. 

Fot specific variables Jw^ithih th^ categories, there were also marked 
differences between the two subpopulaUbns^ For exampte of 
the lower-quality cases noted the significance of a concentration on 
reading iristructioh, while approximately two-thirds of the higher-quaii- 
ty cases reported the importance of such a fdcuj. Less than a third of the 
lower-quality cases documented that a special emphasis in the use of 
teacher ti .le was significant, while nearly two-thirds of the higher-quali- 
ty cases noted the importance of this, variable. Oyer 20% more higher- 
quality cases also reported l^e^igni^^ training targeted in 
skill or content areas; the use of paraprofessionals and intradlstriat sup- 
plementary personnel; and special emphases on mathemalicsJnstruc- 
t^°?Lf^5*"®^®™®'*^ ^^i^^^ves. and instructional processes (See Table 7). 
Overall, there was greater discrimination gtnong independent variables 
in the higher-quality cases (frequencies ranged from 4% to 83%) than in 
[^^^^3^^^y ^^^^ (frequencies ranged from 16% to 68%). 

Assuming that one can place more confidence in the fiiidirigs of the 
higher-quality: studies, strong support is provided for relationships be- 
tween selected independent variables and positive school outcomes. In 
jY?^l^^l®s that emerged most frequently in relation to school 
success across all studies were accentuated when analyzing only the 
higher-quality cases: 

Summary - 

: The fact: that urban elementary schools can be successful was 
documented in the 69 case i analyzed in this study. In attempt:! ^ to 
delineate ^he cGiliiriOii featiires of these inaverick schools,; heir 
characteristics were analyze ^ from several perspectives within and 
across ca^ogories of ^'^Bables.. 

Aiihbat all of the c.-Uies involved mulciple school inter vehtibhs, i.e.. the 
siniultaneoo^ manipulation of several school variables^ Among studies, 
however, certain variables were manipulated more often than others. 
Each of the following features emerged in at least onc^third of the case 
studies as^igrlfjcai^it ij^detem school effects: 

1. A curricuiav content emphasis in reading 

2. Ah emphasis ph student achievement objectives 

3. Individualizatidh of ihstriictidh 

4. The use of paraprofessionals and intraschool specialized persdnnel 
6. Staff training targeted in skill and content areas 

6. Ajspecial emphasis in the use of teacher time 
7; External funding for curricular interventions and support services 
8. Policies and programs jpacilitating contacts between parents/com- 
munity and the school 



Ul. 



IV. 



VI. 



Vll. 
Vlll. 

ix: 



XI. 



Table 7 

_ Seiected Independent Vcuriabies 
Significant by Higher- aiid Lower- 
Variables 



Leadership style 
Staff training 

A: Training: skill or 

content areas 
B; Training: specific 

innovation 

Supplementary Staff 

A. Paraprofessionals 

B. Iritradistrict sup- 
plementary staff 

C. Extradistrict sup- 
plementary staiff 

D. Regular classroom 
teachers 

Special emphasis in use of 
teacher time 

Excradiscricc financial 
allocations 

Curricular content emphases 

k. Reading emphasis 

B. Math erhbhasis 

C. Other content emphasis 



Emphasis on achievement 
objectives 

Organizational structure 
Instructional processes 

A. Individualized 
instruction 



X.^ Types: of resources/ 
facilities 



Krequency of community 
contacts 



Xll. Nature of community contacts 



Reported as 
Quality Cases 

Percent of 
Lower- 
Quality 
Studies* 

28 
53 

28 

28 
53 
33 

22 

22 

19 



31 

50 

58 

25 
16 
16 

25 
39 
56 

39 

50 

33 
38 



Percent of 
Higher- 
.Quality 
Studies** 

26 
74 

48 

26 
78 
57 

57 

39 

39 

61 

56 
70 

65 
39 
4 

50 
34 
83 

48 

35 

26 
35 



♦Percent of lower-quality studies reporting a relationship between variable 
arid outcome measures (n = 36) 
♦♦Percent of higher-quality studies reporting a relationship between variable 
and outcome measures (ri = 23) 



Certain cbnibihatibhs of these variables appeared in the case studies 
with some regularity. For example; a curficular content emphasis in 
basic skin areas usually appeared in conjunction with the use of sup- 
plemehtai^ staff, targeted staff training, individualizatibn of ihstruc- 
Ucmr and^ special emphasis on the use of teacher time. -Perhaps the 
designation of a curricular focus served as an ^'umbrella** variable, pro- 
viding the impetus for the manipulation of^ other school features in order 
to translate the curricular emphasis into practice. 

Another consistent conn^ration was the appf^^ance j>f f x^nial ftind- 
ing as a significant variable in conjunction with the use of supplemen- 
tary personnel and staff training. Obviously, the addition of staff and 
th« provision of comprehensive training programs are more costly than 
interventions invoiving changes in instructional emphases or strategies: 
The case study data suggest that some type of external funding may be 
necessary in order to implement these more expensive school improve 
ment strategies. ^ ll ii zzii^ ii i'^ : _ : 

Since most of the variables noted as significant across studies in- 
volved some type of curriculum/instruction or personnel interventions, 
categories of variables warrant additional comment. From the cozti^ 
posite responses to curriculum/instruction and personnel items on the 
checkilst, the following observations seem to depict accurately those 
characteristics related to school success in the case studies: 

1. A reduced pupil/adult ratio was achieved by adding paraprdfes- 
sionals to work with students in small groups and special reading 
teachers to offer remedial instruction. 

2. Specializcd/cbhsultihg persbhhel alsb provided technical assistance 
to teachers in addressing the basic skill content emphasis: 

3. Staff training activities were targeted toward curricular rbjectives, 

4. A basic skill cbhteht emphasis was characterized by clearly defined 
objectives, extended instructional time*on-task, individualized and 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching strategies, and close monitoring of 
pupil progress. 

Conclusions 

Urban school success cannot be guarahteed by the mere existence of 
the schbbl characteristics identified as sighficaht in these 59 case 
studies: Nonetheless, the repeated association of certain school at- 
tributes with positive school outcomes should be of interest to educa- 
tibhal jsblicyrrnakers. At the very least, decisibh makers shbuld be aware 
of these success^linked variables and use this knowledge in establishing 
priorities and allocating resources. 

None bf the ihtervehtibns. described in the case studies entailed the 
rnanipulatibn of schbbl input variableSr i.e., student characteristics; 
rather, they foQpsed on altering school features that ccaid be changed 
witKout great difficulty. Hence, the case study literature refutes the 
cbhtehtibh that deterrriihahts bf schbbl success br failure are beybhd the 
control of the school: ' In fact, the data suggest that most features 
related to school success can be manipulated at the building level (e.g., 
teacher behavibr in cbhtrast tb persbhal characteristics; curricular ezh- 
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phases in contrast to school facilities).. The only notable exception is the 
additibh of supplementary peM^ that would usually necessitate 
budgetary decisions made at the school district level: 

Given the assumption that urban elementary schools aan be improved:, 
what are tha implications of these aggregated data for effecting change? 
The predominant message is that the marshalling of resources {e.g., 
time, personnel, funds, staff training, instructional strategics) toward a 
clearly defined curricular focus is related to school success. This cbncen- 
tratibh of efforts seemed to be a cbmmbh thread linking the school 
variables most frequently associated with positive school outcomes 
across the cases. As logic would dictate^ these targeted efforts were 
generally 'directed toward the central problem facing urban schbbls, i.e., 
improving student achievem^^ mathematics. Hencer the 

case study literature suggests tha't schools can be improved by focusing 
available energies and resources oh student achievement in basic skills 
instead of expending suqh energies and resburces bver a wide spectrum 
of activities: 

Although the successful interventions described in the case studies 
were targeted ph well-defihed, harrbw goals, they involved multiple tac- 
tics to attain the goals. Usually r several cum 

sdfinel variables were manipulated in concert. For example, the use of 
paraprofessionals and other supplementary* personnel was accompanied 
by staff training focused' bh the curricular bbjectives and hew ins true- 
libnal configurations {e.g., extended time devoted to basic skills and 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching). 

Such multdple change strategies necessitate effective planning and 
cbbrdihatibn« While spedfic leadership v 

noted as significant in the case studies, a strong inference can be made 
that a designated leader, i.e., the school principal or project cbprdihator, 
^ must assume these plarihihg/cbbrdinatibn functions in prc'er for schbbl 
improvement to occur: 

Recomihehdatiohs for Further Study 

By design, this analysis of case studies focused on describing common 
characteristics among "successful" schools. This approach appeared to 
be a logical first step in identifying factors that are related to excep- 
tibhality in urban elementary education. Since the availajile case 
literature pertaining to successful urban eiementary schools has been 
comprehensively reviewed^ it seems unlikely that future replicalibh of 
this apjsrbach wbuld prbduce hbtably different findings. -Hbwever, the 
relationship between specific school attributes and school effects does 
warrant further investigation, perhaps using other approaches. _ 

1. Studies focusing bh selected combination s/ihtertzctiohs of school 
variables. The fact that certain features were observed in successful 
schools does i»ut explain the significance of various combinations or in- 
teractions among these factors. Perhaps there is a hierarchy as to the 
importance of these attritotes, or_pos certain combinations of 
characteristics account for most of the variance in school outcomes. By 
tracing selected patterns of school characteristics in relation to school ef- 



fects. some feature ^ may emerge as essential to success while others 
may be important only when combined in specific configurations. Such 
an investigation might also provide insight as to whether successful in- 
tervehtibh tactics are lihked in a sequential pattern^ i.e., certain changes 
mayjieed t<x occur before other intervention strategies can be effectively 
implemented. 

2. Longitudinal studies, Onlyj)artial understanding of the evolution 
of school success can be gleaned from studies that document the impact 
of short-term interventionist a particular p^t in time. Studies of 
school characteristics. and^cidents over time are necessary in order to 
understand how exceptionality is developed and hurtureJ. Such 
l^'^^^^^i^^li^^^^if^ j*?^ result in the identification of a series of 
.critical incidents that are related to positive school effects. _ 

The above approaches are but two that possibly would extend our 
present knowledge of exceptionality in urban education, Additional 
strategies should be developed to examine the^c^^ phenomena oc- 

curring in urban schools in order to increase oar understanding of why 
some s<:Ho<>ls are successful and how these success stories might be 
replicated. 
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3. Ail Analysis of ResearcE, Development, 
and Evaluation Reports on Exceptional 
Urban Elementary ScHobls 



dtj^esearchera ill edux^ have_ been intrigued for 50 years with the 
possibility of isolating input varial^ies that affect school or educational 
program putcpmes. Much miare recently they have risen to the bait of- 
fered by the CdUman Report (1966), which asserted (cbhtradictihg much 
experiential evidence) that input variables, other than the ethnic and 
socioeconomic characteristics of the. student body, had little or no effect 
oh school outcomes. To this disturbing cohclusibh was added evidence 
that sj)me schools and p which would have been predictedito be 

low on outcome measures on the l^asis of student characteristics, were, 
in fact, "mavericks" or exceptional producers. This anomaly raised the 
hope that one might be able to track do wii characteristics of these excep- 
tional performers to guide policy makers, change agents, or practitioners 
concerned with improving urban schools. 

In pursuit of this goal, the current study reviewed the recent research 
and evaluation literature oh exc in urban elemen- 

tary schools and programs and aggregated those findings in an effort to 
document why some urban schools succeed. 

titerature Search 

Technical details on the literature seattch of research and evaluation 
studies were described in the first chapter of this report.^ As noted in 
Table I , there were 515 J'esearch jeporta that were jnitial nominees for in- 
elusion in the study. Forty reports were finally retained for analysis and 
aggregatiph. This was actually a relatively high percentage of the 
directly relevant Rand D reports since, as reported in Table 1, there were 
only 38 studies identified in which urban elementary schools were the 
primary sampling unit. In the bulk of the studies (349), there. was an in- 
dependent variable of interest to this inqufry. but the focus of the^tudy 
was not on arban education: Obviously: i^w of those reports were re- 
tained. 

Every effort was made to retain all 38 of the reports of research dh ur- 
ban elementary schools. These reports were eliminated only if the study 
failed to include at least one of the independent variables and one of the 
dependent variables specified in this inquiry, or if it did not employ some 
s)^ematic inquiry technique. Even these "soft" criteria were too 
rigorous for all but 16 of these reports. 

The category sampled was the "Urban Elementary Programs" ^oup 
(128 studies).- First, these studies were subjected to the minimal 
qualitative criteria noted above: The remaining studies, especially the 
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evaluations of federal compehsatbry education, included multiple 
studies- of the saroe^phenoi*^^ Aft effort was jfla^e to xeduce such 
redundancy by choosing the higher quality, more comprehensive evalua- 
tions to represent a compehsatoiy progr^ Admittedly, there still re- 
mains a bias, which is characteristic of the literature, and this is earned 
over to the sattiple used in this study: Schools, programs, and projects 
supported by federal. and state dollars appear more frequently ia the 
literature than one would giiess, because these externally funded efforts 
often require evaluation reports or final reports atid thus they are more 
visible. 

Two final notations on tae literature search: Ij A few studies that 
should have been included were hot b^ause they cbiild hot be located. 
Every effort, even direct contacts with the researchers, failed to unearth 
some studies. 2) Four reports were included that were not based upon 
empirical studies using primary data but were rather data aggregation 
eff^M-ts.^ They were included becati se^they h^-*'' ^eady accdm at a 

point in time, an analysis of a segment of the literature to which this 
study aspired^ e.g.* Title I (McLaughlin, 19_7_7) or school effects (Averch, 
Carroll, Dbhaldsbh, Kieslihg, aiid Pihcus, 1972). 

Literature Description ^ g| 

The research and evaluation literature identified as germane to this 
study bf^ exceptional urban clementsjy schools^ can 
if it is categorized ii^o subgroups. There were three clusters of studies 
that had similar purposes and frequently employed similar research and 
analysis techniques. 

1.- Searcfi for saccessfui scHoois (SSS): Several researchers have at- 
tempted to identify urbanelementary schools in which student perform- 
ance measures wure well above the national average oh standardized test 
instruments. These inquirers i^jsually \4sited the schools _ta accumulate 
descriptive data about the schools tiiat might explain the exceptionality. 
These data rely frequently on qualitative analytic techniques and are 
sometimes reported in case study style.* ^ _ i_ 

2: Compensatory educution programs (CEP}.' A large number of 
evaluation studies of compensatory education programs designeni to im- 
prove achievement in urban schools have been conducted. - The riat^^^ 
the schools studied varied /rqm the entire population of schools receiv- 
ing compensatory assistance to subsets oi successful CEPs_. Inboth in* 
sta ••"<^s, the measure of success employed tehdejd to be student achieve- 
mei . r^tahdardized tests inbasicskiU^eas. Thes^^ frequent- 
ly eir ' oyed normative survey techniques supplemented by site visits to 
either document the success or failure of the cbmpensatbry .program ih- 
tervehtioh or to describe characteristics successful interye^ 
both. The analytic techniques employed tended to be quantitative com- 
parisons of student achievement on a pre/post-test basis or comparisons 



__*The data_were not includetl in the case study aggregation project because they ihvolviad 
schools from several districts, often 'a state or national sample. 



with scho()ls riot roctnving^c 

;3. Schooi cffccta (SE|. This brqad body^ desigried to docu- 

ment the effects, if any, of schools atid schooling, and the specific effects 
of various input 'variables in schools, generated a subset of studies of 
^^''^^^ schools. A number of these in- 

quirers focused on the policy issues involved in supporting iriterv^ritibris 
designed to produce effects in core city settings. These researchers 
typically defined exceptionality as student mean performance on stan- 
dardized tests. Data bri school variables were obtained usually from 
secondary reports or normative sarveys. Regression analysis has beeri 
employed frequently in this cluster of studies to isolate the effects of 
variables, singly or in comt) 

The final set of 40 studies'* retained for analysis in this irivestigatibri 
was distributed across these tjiree clusters as follows: 1) Search for suc- 
cessful i^clibbls (SSSI (9), 2) Compensatory education prggrams (CEP) 
(21), and 3) School effects (SE) (10).- The reader will ribte iri subsequerit 
sections that the clusters concentrated on different independent 
variable:; nnd, in some instances, produced disparate results. 

Methods Employed 

Each of the 40 studies was read and content-analyzed using three 
broad rubrics: ^ 

1. Findin^y.. Direct evidence presented by the researcher on the in- ' 
dependent variables, the dependent variables, or the^ relationship be- 
^^'^^^ ^^^A^P study beirig reported, e.g., "... only 21 of the groups 
(19%) performed up to national standard on brie br rilbre bf the three 
subtests shown....'* (Anderson, 1977, p. 212). 

2. Conclusiohs. Statements of summation, interpretation, and/or in- 
ference drawn from the dat^ by the iriquirer, e.g., "Whatever Follow 
Through did for the children it served, by and large it did not bring tJlem 
up to the national average" (Anderson, 1977, p. 212). Or, "It is difficult 
to irripleriierit charige iri furictidriirig iristitutibris by means of outside in- 
tervention" (Anderson, 1977, p. 2171. - 

3. Recommendations . Suggestions offered by the researcher to other 
researchers, policy rriakers, or practitioners, frequently but not always 
justified on the basis bf the pr^vibusly stated firid?ngs arid cdriclusions, 
e.g., **If future evaluations of externally guided compensatory interven- 
tions wish to be able to attribute outcomes itiore confidently to the 
specific kinds of iri terveritibri applied, they will have to take steps to find 
our systematically what local people did with the models arid prbgrarii 
resources'* (Anderson, 1977, p. 22.5i. 



-Ono ropdrl i,\>w Vtirk Stiifc kiiui jjtion iJi'parlnu'nt . \iaruh w;js inL-iudcfi in Iwo 

riiU'^c'>f it"^ bocauHo ii umpkiyoii boih SSS ami SK inquiry slraU'^iit's. 



'Thi' ri*pi>rls usi'd arc lisird by caLe^nry in Lho reft'ronL-i's at ihu Confiusion nf this chapUT. 



Witlt these data in hand for each report, the author searched each 
-tody employing the independent variables in_the. checklist developed 
for the case study aggregation jSee Appendix B, Note 1}. So, for exam- 
ple, in the case of the school principal, each study was examined for 
asserted relationships between **personai characteristics'* and any out~ 
comeimeasure. In that particular instance, only one of the 40 studies 
specifically rhehtibhed the variable (Weberv 1971),^rid tjien it was only 
to note that the characteristic was unrelated to outcome measures. That 
variable was dropped from further consideration. When the independent 
variable was mentioned, the recorder transferred the data from the 
original recdrdihg sheets to a columivdf xells created to* the variable and 
rated the strength of the reletionship on a five-point scale from positive- 
influential to negative-influential. The Weber hbtatibn abbve, fbr exam- 
ple, was rated 3 and was noted as referring to ethnic backgrduhd of prin- 
cipals. 

The data were analyzed on the basis of the strength_of the relationship 
between t|ie independent and depehdeht variables. These analyses will 
be reflected in the reporting xif thefiadirigs, conclusions, and recommen- 
dations of the studies. The assumption was made that the inquirers ex- 
ercised sound judgment as they chose from am bhg their findings to nbte 
or infer cbncluaibhs and to frame recdmmendatidns, - : - ^ 
^ The Temaining sections of this report will be organized around the in- 
dependent variables investigated in the study. Data from the 40 Rand D 
reports will be pr^sfinted initially, and then the authbr will state 
geheralizatibhs and dbservatidna based on thq^ An effort will be 

made to signa! clearly to the reader when the author is simply reporting 
the data from the studies reviewed and when he is interpreting those 
data. 

1. School and Program Leadership 
Three jgrbups bf leader and leadership variables were examined: 
1. The School Principal 

a: Leadership behavior or style 

b. Personal and prbfessibnal characteristics 

c. Attitude - 
2: The Principalship 

a. Adequacy of administrative staffing 

b. Shared decision making within the schddl 
3. Other School or Program Leaders 

r 

The School Pnncipal 

Roughly one- third df the studies (13) reported directly on this cluster 
of variables. Ten stu dies rf^por ted positive relationships between the 
leadersHip behavibr or style of the principal and school butcbmes. Three 
bf the nine SSS reports arid sev^n^jf the 21 CEP studies noted such 
associations and reported, for example: 




In five unusually effective compensaCdry reading programs, the fdllbw- 
ing was noted as one common eltjment, ** . . . a key person who provided 
guidance and direction In read'rg (in three of the five it was the prin- 
cipal). . . (Educational Testing Service, 1976, p. 5). 

Gains in math achievement were m- t ''ko\y to c cur in schools wh^rb: 
i. Administrators emphasized ihc inpoitance of selecting basic instruc- 
tional materials. 

. 2. Administrators assumed more responsibility for the sielection of basic 

instructional materials. 
3. Administrators effectively communicated a point of view__concerning 
teaching practices (Wellisch, Marcus, MacQueeh, and Duck. Jiily, 
1976. p. 111-201. 

The SE studies selddrh gathered information regarding leadership, but 
in one instance where 4 1 was gathered by teacher ratings af ihstructibhal 
leadership, it was noted as being more characteristic of higher achieving 
schools iCalifprhia State Depart in entof Education. 1977). More con- 
vihdrig frdrri the point of view of the SE literature, the report by Averch, 
ei al:, 1972, concluded after aggregating eight case studies iri eight cities 
tiiat: 

"Rigidities in r. School system can be parUy _overcqme by an aj^ 
prppriato cho,>e principals" (97j:._Lfhis statement is supported by 
reference tc Mav'sblirst (1964, p. 173) who reported that, "In every 
typ^ of school certain qualities in the principal appear to be essential to 
making Che scfiddl Operate effectively. In the ihher-city and common- 
man types, the principal seems to make almost the whole difference 
between a school that holds teachers and gets a fair amount of teaching 
uo.ie '« J:** one hand, and a school where teacHprs and pupils are 
demc,!i;:j^^ on the other hand:" And Gross and Herriott (1965, p. 151), 
"The findings, in short, offer empirical support for a leadership concep- 
tion of the principal's role, and they ondermine a major argument for 
abandoning it." 

In Gbhtr^st to the emphasis dh leadership behavior or .^tyle. the ^0 
studies infrequently mentioned the categories of personal arid t^rofes- 
siona' cHaractc.^'.stics. They were notedin only three studies; and in two 
of the three, they were hot significant. Three pf the SSS studies dici note 
that positive attitudes on the the buildijig administrator tdwar<^ 

urban schools or school children were associated with « i "Cessful schools: 
This may be an extension of the research on teacher expectations and 
classroom achievement: perhaps there* is a similar phehdrhehbh op- 
erating at the organize cionai Ibv^). 

The Pnncipalship 

- Nojdata ^imerjjed from tudies thaj^ w^^uid indica^^^^ relationship 

between patterns or adequacy )f administrative staffing: and saccessfai 
urban schools. Decision-making processes were noted :v:\y once in the 
40 studies and staffing adequacy at the building levei only twice. 



Other School or l^rofrram Leaders 

The only variabJes in this category that apiseared in more than one 
atudy were 1) the "program leader." i:e.. a key person assuming program 
leadership other than the school principal {noted: in three studies), and 
2j district-level adrhihistrators providing school or program support 
(noted twice). The evidence^ccumulated ?^5^^ ^f^®*!' 

ship concentrated on designated leadership positions. There were no 
citations of the emergence of nbhdesignated leaders as being influential 
in these schools. 

Conclusions 

At least one general; '.a tioh seems defensible: Elementary school prih- 
cipals arid other de^is^nated program teaders are influential in determine 
ing success '.t urban ^ iementary schools and programs. 

The studies offered some clues as to why this relatibhship might exist; 
they were the adrhihistra tor's: 

1: Effect upon t he 9chooi climate, e:g:, providing a sense of purpose or 
oNier or holding higher expectations for student performance (Weber, 
19T1: ^rbokov.er and Lezotte, 1977; Wellisch. et al., 1976). 

2. Efforts to provide direct instiuctiona) assistance or support to 
classroom teachers (BrooKOver and Lezotte, 1977; Educational Testing 
Service, 1976). . _ 

Z. IriiUation of programs or projects to ameliorate the schoors prob- 
lems {Brown and Dixon, 19761. 

An even simpler explanation might be the principars contribution to 
sound project planning and mahagerncht, since so many of the suc- 
cessful schools and programs ir urbaii districts i: tidied over the past 
decade haye been opevating such special proje cts 

The previously mentio!.^ generalization is unsurprising and. to sorhe 
extent, comforting to c< tUcy arid decision mak . . It mears that a 
manipalable factor exists that may well have a r .sitivr cy^fpizt t>r schools 
and pro-ams in urban elemehta-y settings. • .^ol Jiuifs are 

moi-j difficult to change or upgrade than schc . . aiu I'^aders. It is 

also probably true that Borne situations are so difficuit thtv a 
leadership will have little impact: but in many circumstances it should 
make a difference. 

2. Teacher d. Specialists, and Poraprofebsioncds 

"I'hr-^H prdiessibhal f r ^^ohhel yariablca were tracked in terms of i, eir 
relRtiohship taexceptiijnal uF^ - ; 

1: Staff development and training programs 
2. Additional _teachii%/specialist/ support personnel 

a. Paraprbfessidrial persoririel 

b. Intraschoo^ consultant personnel ^ 

c. Extraschool specialists 

d. More elassrbom teachers resulting in smaller class size 
, 3. Teacher characteristics 

a. Professional 

b. Personal 

1:^.^ -176- : 



Staff tJviH'iopmvnt und l>ainin]i Programs 

Bqth the SSS unci the CEP literatures were strongly supportive of 
staff developrnent interventions as characteristic of successful schools 
and prdgrarns. Ten studies iited thia variable as associated with excep- 
tional outcomes. The SE studies typically had no data regarding staff 
development programs. The SSS studies simply noted that rnany excep- 
tional schools made prbvisibhs for staff develbprrieht. The CEP 
literature added the observation that staff development programs-ap- 
peared to have the greatest ijnpurt if they were focused on project or pro- 
gram gbals, rhaterials, and processes. Three studies ri-risrnan and 
Waller, 1975; Educational Testing Service 1&76; arid Gbrdbri and 
Koutrelakos. 1971) mentioned a condition associated with staff develop- 
ment as worthy of attention, '.e., tirne for planning, interchange, and 
crbss-fertilizatibri bf ideas arribrig prbfessibrial staff rrierribe.s. 

Additional Teachip^/Speciaiisi/ Support Personnel 

These 40 studies lend credence to the proposition that altering class 
size seems to ha\ e little relationship to sahbbl br pr*" ' 'cco^.s; i)ut 
providing mon* adults to work with children, chu- • •> he adult- 
pupil ratio. i% aracteristic of successful schools. Kv - --je studies 
investigated cYn^s size directly arid the results. jDredicraJie from other 
research on rtass size were: slight negative effect (1); no effecl^(2)L; -slight ' 
positive eff i j 1 j; a: d strong posttive:ef feet U). The explanation for this 
ambiguity was offered in the Glass/aiid Smith report on class size 
studies: They noted that the maj or benefits frbrii class size reductibri oc- 
curs as class size drops below 20 pupils per class: This was un- 
characteristic of these studies where the variance in class size across 
schools was sriiall arid where there were alriibst always riibre than 20 
pupils per class. _ _ 

In contrast with the ambiguous results produced by the class size 
arialyses, the results obtained by addirig adults in the form of reading 
specialists, teacher aides, and other classroom support persbririel w^ 
reported as generally positive: negative effects <G); no effect {3}; slight 
pbsitive effect (41; strong positive effect 16). 

Some flavor of the pbsitive^esUlts prbduced by addirig persbririel is 
provided by the following three excerpts from studies: 

Of particular importancp is the finding Ih \K when there are fev^.r 
students per adult, the classrtibrti gain is gr. a.er arid the absence hite 
is lower iStallings. Cory. Fairweather. and Needels. 1977 p. 57). 

There is .strong :^apport for the emphasis oil iriterisi tying thie human 
resource component at the classroom level (Alberta Evaluation 
Kesearrh Associates. Ltd.. 1968. p; .51): 

... a pupil-Leacher ratio of between 6:1 and 10:1 was associated with 
juccesH (Hawkridge and Tallmadge. 1968, p. 1.5), 

7'eac\rr Characteristics 

Tiiiherri bf the 40 studies reviewed iri this project nlr<iLed on an 

analysis of 1 he personal and professidnai demograph i »Tislics bf 



teachers in urban schools, i.e., yfears of exporieiicc, percent with te 
percent with gfadi^te training, etc; The results Rre aninteresting: They 
lead only to such obvioas conclusion?^, all other things being equal, 
one should staff urban elementary schcms with the best trained, rhbst 
experienced teachers brie cari find,, pay 4 retain; 



Conclusions 

At least two gc: leralizatibns can be drawn from this population <)f 
studies about felati<.'-i?hips between professional staff and unusual suc- 
cess in urban elementary schools: Staff development and training pro- 
grams are associated with successful urban elemeh tary schools and pro- 
grams, and increasing the ra tio of adults to chitdr^n iri urban elementary 
schools is associated with educational program and school success. ' : 

There are strong clues, if not cgmpelling evidence, to support some ad- 
ditional bbservations about the cluster bf prbfessibhal persbririel 
variables: 

1 . T he su cces s of s ta f f de vel op men t a nd traini h g j)rbgran>s is i nflu- 
criced by the specificity and focus of the program. TJie most successful 
efforts are those targeted tqprograrn br project goals arid prbces.ses. 

2. Teachers in succefjsful schools and programs seem to have more op- 
portunity for interchange bf ideas arid riibre time for joint plaririirig. 

3. Curriculum and Ihstructibh " ^ 

Three i-Urricular variables were examined as possible factors that 
could ciirilinguish between successful and less siiccessifu) urban eleriien- 
tar> sc't.H'ls: 

1; Curricular Objectives 

Emphasis on curricular goals, e.g.. achievemerit iri cbriterit areas, 
iriiprbveriierit iri studerit self-cbricept or student attitude toward 
school; 

2. I nstructiojnal process 

Iridividualizatibri bf iristructibri, riiastery learriirig. grbupirig or 
trackirig, etc. , 

'y. Organization of instruction 

Graded, selfcbntairied, urigraded. open eic. 

Curricular Objectives 

As notca earliei, most bf the 40 studies relied bri achieveriierit test 
scores ^either gains d*:ririg aninterveritibri period or r »-m£':ive • ontrasts 
with other schools) a? the method of identifying successful sdiools. Ln 
this study- the strongest relationship is shown to exist be- 
tween curricular gbals emphasizing achievemerit iri basic skill subjects 
and successful urban elementary schools. ,: 

One might well ask whether such a relationship is simply a tautology. 



i.e,, emphusiH oti achievement Jn basic skilis for elementary school 
children results in improved performance in these areas by children. It 
i^rib^ a taUtx>logy; it is interesting; it is of considerable importance to ur- 
ban education planners: The finding is of significance precisely because 
a failure to produce competence in basic skills is the central charge 
directed at urban Schools. There is cbmpellihg evidence that some urban 
elementary schools avoid this predicted failure^ Ijt these schools, there 
is X)'} more dominant characteristic than an emphasis on teaching basic 
skills, especially reading and mathematics. Although there may be a 
wide range of other objectives for urban schools, most administrators, 
♦teachers, and parents concerned with urban education would embrace 
improvementjn J)asic skiUs as a priority for every urban school. 

Half of the SSS and CEP studies cited a direct ernphasis on Vjasic skills 
achiPVemerit as related to successful schools. Findings frrini four of 
these studies provide a feel for tlie results: 

"Thp improving schools are clearly different from the declining schools 
in i\\v emphasis their staff places bh Che accbmplishmeht of the basic 
rt'^tlinK and maLhernaLics objectives" ilBrookover and Lezotte, 1977, 
p. 79). "..^with the greater emphasis on reading arid math objective."? 
in the improving schools, the .staffs *n these schools devote a much 
j?reator amount of time toward ach!e\ ' g reading and math objectives" 
[p. B6). '-' . . educational leaders shou:d reduce the emphasis on dil- 
ferentiuting: between students and increase the emphasis on the 
rntistery of basic skills by all students" (p. 831. 

Even the discouraging evaluation of Follow Through reported by 
Anderson, noied that, "Models- that erriphisize basic skills 

outperformed other models in helping children gain: these skills" 
\p. 221). Perhaps even more dramatically, "More riiddels that did not 
put their primary emphasis on the basic skills produced children with 
lower scores on tests of those skills than one would have expected 
without FT" (p. 221), 

The 1976 ETS Cbmperisatbry Reading study analysis of five 
unusually effective programs noted, "... all had defi'^^'d reading as an 
important ^nstructi^nal goal, had assigned it priority among the 
school\ activities Rnd i "d manifested this commitment by spending 
m()re time on reading or on having better quality of reading resources 
,..."(p. 5). 

Uoriald Mci.a;ighlin*s 1977 synthesis of the findings of federal studies 
of Title I noted. "There is nearly unanimous agreement that 'directly 
relevant* instruction that atLends to liasic skills is crucial to achieve im 
pact" (p. 661. 

fnstructionai Proceas 

The only Instructional process eniphasis reported frev icntJy io the 40 
.studies as associated with succe.^sful urban schools was individualized 
instruction: Nine studies reported on some form of individualized in- 
struction; seven noted a po.sitive relationship with successful schools. 
What constitutes individualized instruction is often ambiguous from 
stiidy to ^tJLidy^ ranging from what seemed to be a comment bh school 
climate, e.g., sensitivity to individaal students, to a specific program 



?PP''9??^' ^ B-^ Ind i viduaUy Gui ded - Education. Confidence iit the^ con^ 
ciasions about individualization across studies is shaken by the conflict 
between Weber, 1971, and Ellis, 1975. In the former study, in- 
dividuaUzatibh was identified as biie of eight factors cbhtributihg to 
reading achievement in four successful urban schools. When the Educa- 
tional Research Corporation attempted to verify Weber*s results in 20 
Massachusetts schools, both successful ^hd unsuccessful schools m^re 
rated low in individualization of instruction^ Such directly conflicting 
results might be explained by unique features of the two studies but the 
ERC results do raise questions about the confidence one would place in 
the 41ecessity of ihdividualizatibh as a characteristic bf successful urban 
schools: 

: Two factors were noted in the research reports that were not specified 
by this study as a priori variables fbr ihvestigatibh: 1) evaluatibh, and 
2) structure in teaching and program design. Four studies cited theJm- 
portance of either specific evaluation of individual pupil progress or pro- 
gram achievernehts or both; eight studies hbted t he relatibhship between 
directive teaching methods, br prescriptive, structured prbgrams and 
pupil and program success: 

Organizatioh of rnstructioh 

These 40 studies demonstrated no relationship between different cur- 
ricuiar structures and school outcome measures. 

Unnclusions 

Ohp neralization stands out: Successful urban eiementary schoois 
and pr\ f^ rams are characterized by clearly stated curric u la r goals or ob- 
jectives and a program emphasis oh achieverneht In the basic skills, 
especiaily reading and mathematics: 

Beyond this generalization, it seems likely that more prescriptive in-*^ 
structibhal program^, and structured teaching approaches are associated 
with student achievement gains. Rigorous individual student and pro* 
pram evaluation is probably characteristic of more successful programs. 

The data on curriculum and ihstructibh variables would seem to argue 
^hbse Urban elementary schbol§^th£ t cbhcehtratect their energies 
^oarcf:-^ on basic skills competencj' chose? the wisest route to suc- 

- The alternative hvpothesis. of oourse. is that they simnly chose to 
Emphasize what researc lers and jiuatbrs defined as "success." 

4. School bisirict/Schooi Expenditures 

The cohyehtibhal wisdom pre^l960 in regard t<i school expenditures 
was^rboted in the cost-quality studies initiated by Paul Mort and his 
students in the 193bs (Rcss, 1958). These studies noted consistently 
that better schools, defined by various measures oi quality, were located 
in schbr districts with Higher per-pupil expenditures. More recent 
thinking is reHected in the summation of more recent research by 
Averch e: al., 1972: "Increasing expenditures oh tradlMbhal educational 
practice: not likely tb imprbve educational outcbmes substantially; 



and there seem to be opportunities for significant redirections ^nd iti 
some cases reductions iii educational expenditures without deterioration 
in educaUohal outcomes" (pp. XII and XIII). 

More recent research about school expenditures is critical of the 
failure of the cbst^quality studies to .control for socioeconomic dif- 
ferences across com rriu hi ties, thereby associating "better schools" with 
high socioecbncOTic 5^ district&in which School costs would obvious* 
\y be higher. The Coieman iieport sounded the death knell for the earlier 
cost-quality studies and raised the troublesome possibijity that schools 
niade rid differei*ce in the educational attainment of bLudents. or at least; 
a differR^ce so smairas to be Uri^scem^ methods of 

eduCc-1 tional measurement. School effects studies that gathered data on 
teachers' experience and degree levels plus class size substantiated 
Coleman's findings that these f Victors seemed unrelated to student out- 
comes. Teachers' experience and tiegree levels ar^^^^^ to salary 
scheciules (a major cost item every school budget) and efforts to 
modify class size are always expensive. These three variables account 
for much of the variance in e^pendiuares amdrig school districts arid, as 
' no_ted, little of the variance in outcomes. 

The review of 40 research studies undertaken in this project affirmed 
the mininial aWeritldri now being paid by researchers to gross peri- 
ditures, e.g., per pupil costs, as an independent variable affeeting bcriddl 
outcomes. Most of the studies ignored the variable altogether, A few. 
especially the SE projects, examined experiditures at the district level 
by budget categories, e:g:^ instructional resdurces dr teachers' salaries. 
Almost none had data on differentia! levels of expenditure at the school 
buildirig level or data analyzing piroject expenditureg by school or pro- 
gram in the case dtexternaUy furide^ prdje( ts. Ari accurate summary of 
hese research studies would have to conclqde that tliere is 4id evidence 
that school district or school or proje'^t expenditures are related to 
school dutCGriie nieasures. 

However,^ such a conclusion is uhsatisfactdry^ it cdritrav^ries the ex- 
perience of practitioners in education and other social process fields; it is 
iricdrisisterit with the "feel" of the research results in this area of study; 
it is of the genre j)f coriclUsidns that^^ the observer attribute the 
finding to inadequate or incomplete data: Consequently, this author 
decided to search intentionally for clues that mighticonfirm whether ex- 
penditures were bein^^^ by *r.cbinplete information and inade^ 
quate search techniques: That se- :h le*- to the following dbservatiaris, 
which are derived clearly from a di ijr n./,!e of data treatment than 
has bee^ eitipldyed iri previous sec tic ..^ ';his report. 

Any direct relationship between expenditiires arid quality will be dif- 
ficult to discern because a major portion of the ' ariance across districts 
arid schools is tied to salary schedules and class size. As Averch et al. 
have convincingly ar» jed^ these mditiqrid schddl experiditures have 
been demonstrated to have little relation to school outcomes: The effect 
of differences in other school expenditure categories, then, has to be 
tracked separatdy after most of the variarice has beeri charged off to the 
traditional budgetary expenditures: Hov ever, the contentidn by Averch 



et ai. that the lack of relation ship between expenditures and butcomes 
opens the door for significant redirectibri of or redUctibh ill ex^pendit tires 
seems unrealistic. These traditional expenditures are at the heart of the 
financial structure of the public schools and altering them assumes a 
redistribution of political pbwer in the public schools away from 
teacher?^ Aihibris. SUch a redistribution is highly anlikely: 

Previous sections in this paper have noted that school outcomes are af- 
fected by some deliberate actions by school districts, e.g.. staff develop- 
ment and training programs, reduced child=ad4ilt ratio, tar-g^ 
grams emphasizing basic skills, etc: These actions do cost money but 
the cost is dwarfed in most instances by traditional expenditures. 

Although the assessment bf effects bf cbrnpehsatbry prbgrarhs nation- 
wide varies from evaluation to evaluation, two facts seem clear: 1) 
among compensatory programs there is a subpopulation of projects 
achieving remarkably good results; and 2j when school districts are 
asked to identify successful schools br programs, they signlHi 
repreisent those schools in which compensatory programs and exemplary 
federal programs are housed. Despite the ambiguity in supporting the 
critical mass hypothesis in funding cbmpehsatbry educatibh {Dougherty 
and Klibahbff, 1978), school sites In^which special projects and funds to 
support them are concentrated seem to be bright spots in urban educa- 
tion (Chase, 1978; Brown and Dixon, 1976: Trisrnan et al., 1975). 

Another observation by Averch et al. is tha4;, ^* Innovation, re*^^ 
s v^^riess, and adaptation In school systems : . . depend upon exogenous 
shocks to the system" (p. 15^1. Most such shocks to systems and 
schools depend upbn the ability bf the:>^xterhal change agent to en- 
cburage the insider to take on new activities, not to abandon old ones, 
I.e:, to supplement the resource base so that new behaviors are more at- 
tractive than the old. Extradistrict project suppbrt is very likely 
associated with change and improvement in distrK 

Despite the fact that the 40 studies reviewed offered little direct 
evidence on the relationship between school expenditures and school 
outcomes, they did provide clues that iritra-^rid extradistti^^^^ 
plerrientary funding for projects is a critical factor in bringing about ex- 
ceptional performance in urban elementary srhools, enough to suggest 
the generalization: There is evidence to surjjort the propbsitTvn that 
special project funding from federal state, arid tocut sdti^ces is associated 
ojith successfui urban elementary schools and programs.: 

Policy makers, planners, and ciiange agents concerhed with improve- 
ment in urban elementary schbbis, should certairil^y not_[^^^ either 
I) the apparent willirfgness of urban districts to mount innovative pro- 
grams to attract outside kunding, or 2) the number of instances in which 
outstanding elementary prbgrams and schbols in urban districts .are 
assbciated with specially funded project activities: 

5. Resources and Facilities 

There was literally no evidence that_physical fslant was associated 
with any of the outcome measures. As a matter of social and educational 
policy, this would hardly lead to the conclusion that restbratibri and im- 
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provement of physical plant facilities m urban center schools is animpor- 
tant, but in contrast with other moves that might be made, they would 
seem to have little likelihood of directly affecting school outcome 
measures of the sort used by the researchers and evalUatbis in these 
studies. 

P^videhce in regard to iristructiorial resources is not clearcut. None of 
the SSS studies identified this variable as of major importance. In the 
Sk projects the measure employed fqr this iridependent variable was so 
crude as to be unlikely_to be_related to outcomes, e.g., expenditures for 
^PP^^^"d supplies. The CEP studies provide most the positive 
evidence: The Compensatory Readinp: Pvogram evaluation concl -'^'^d 
that one characteristic of succprrJol pi o^jrams was a "relative breac^' >. >f 
m»j . ^.. '.s" (Trisman et al., !9'' '., fj. 161). Brittingham et al., 1977 
O > * ijr ' '-73, also repoFted positive relationships. In contra?:, i 
""H':' -r State Department of Education, 1975, reported that 
t;;. ' . hapter 3 districts, "The higher scoring districts spent r. u 
iFtictibhal rhaterials than the lew scoring districts" (p. 271. 

It would be hard to arj^e logicah>' ttla^ are not 

important in the attainment of cognitive learning outcomes for studt :ics: 
What seems more likely to be the case is that Ij variance in expenditures 
for 'niitructiohal software from school to school is too small to track by 
any general measures of cost, and 2) the variabl':^ is not suflicUntly 
powerful as a determinant of educational outcon^es to sustain a relation- 
ship except ih'cohjuhctibh with other variables, i.e., presence or absence 
of a breadth of materials is dwarf ed by ^such vana competence- of 

project or school leadership, curricular goal concentration, staff develop- 
mt- H programs, etc. 

6: Schoot-Coifimanity/Parent Contacts 

Thirteen of the 40 studies examined the relationship between com- 
rriunity (prirriarily parent) involvement with schools or programs and 
school outcomes. Eleven reported positive relationships; two reported 
no relationship. Those studies noting the relationship made such asser- 
tions as; 

Perhaps the rtiosC uhc5Xpecte(J result is Che recurrent finding Chat pareri- 
Cal involvemenC is importanC. . . . (McLaughlin, 1977, p. 69). 

Among the characteristics common to the more iccessfui pfogram-" 
Che basic skills is the active involvement of . fents in instrur 
(Chase. !978, p. 28). ^ ' 

Successful schools were more likely to Kave pai ji.. in th classroom as 
aides, visitors: and as volunteers.... Invblvenipn* in iie cluskroom 
rather than in the school in general is related to ^.cadem.ic success..., 
that parent involvemenC specifically, arid riot the use;df iristructiorial 
aides in ^.eneral. is associated with school success.. ..(Weilisch et al., 
1976. p. IV-9). 



There wis.j little information in tiie studies to support a relations hip 
between general community/school contacts Ri»d outcome measures, 
e.g., cbrhrhuhity irivolveineht with advisory committees or in school deci- 
sion making or co mmunity use of school facilities or school outreach pro- 
grams. However, there was support for the generaliza-it n that: Paren- 
tal contact with and in volvemen t in school programs is related to school 
and program success in urban elementary schodia. 

Summary 

Based on *^h ?H '/lysis ol 40 research and evaluation studies of urban 
L'' *iiontar> hoJIs and programs, six variables were found t^^ be 
: .I'^d i-^r.i,;3ncly with exceptional outcomes: - 

i. bchoo; i; i rograni leadership— most frequently the leadership style 
or leader beF'<ividr of the principal 

2: Staff development and training programs for prdfessibhal pefsdh- 
nel 

3. A lower than usual ratio of children to adults in instructional set- 
tings ^ 

4. A curriculum emphasis cn achievement in basic skills, especially 
reading imd mathematics 

Special project funds for ins true tibh or instructional support ac- 
tivities ir the school 

Involvement of parents in the school's instructional program: 

There are some additional observations about euch of these variable.^ 
that seem to be accurate descriptibhs bf what gbes bh in successful 
schools and programs: 

i. Leadership. The impact of the administrator's leadership is felt in 
the school climate, i.e., th^ expectations held for teacher and student 
behavior, a sense x>f order Uness and purpb^^ principals and 

program leaders are available to help te^q|;[ers with their classrooin 
problems every day as the problems arise. These leaders are looking for : 
bppbrtunities tb bbtaih butside resources, funds, or people to help 
ameliorate the school's problems. And once such assistance is obtained, 
they are cpnscientious, orderly, efficient project managers, 
. 2. Staff development. Training programs for teachers should be fo^ 
cased on^the dassroom qy^ctiyes and activities of th^ 
development sirould be considered a broader concept than formal traizV 
ing Or workshop sessions; ik. involves providing time in the teachei 
scheU-j'^s for jqin^ interchange bf ideas arid for 

technical assistance on a regular basis: 

3. Child-adult ratio. Increasing the opportunity for children to work in 
srriall grbiip or tutbrial situatibris with adults seems to be an especially 
effective instructional strategy: ^ 

4. Currici'^ar emphases. Concentration on achievement-oriented ob- 
jectives is a key to improving student learning in urban schools. This 
may be simply artqtKvT way in which to describe the effect bf tiriie^bri- 
task. Individualization of instruction is undoubtedly important: More 
prescriptive instructional programs and structured teachlngapproaches 
seem more effective. Individual student arid prbgrarii e</aluatibri and 
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monitoring are associated with succedsfui programs. 

5. Project funds. Extra funds made available through special projects 

seem both to stimulate efforts to try sbmethiilg new and 
to sustain the "something new" by making it possible to support the 
teachers who are trying o carry out the pro-am. 

6. Parent involvemeni. The more focused the parent involvement is 
on instruction, the more successful it is likely to be. If parents canac^ 
tuaiiy wprk with their children in classroom settings, the involvement 
will more likely bo associated with school or program success. 

Conciasions 

Although the final chapter of this study will detail the interpretation 
of the results of studies of urban elementary schools and the irhplicatibh 
of those results to policy jflakers. the following brief conclusions are of- 
fered based on the findings from the perspective used in this chapter: 

One might reflect oh the significance of tht? six variables idehtifiv^d. 
T4iey are obviously 4ibt^ a recipe for prbgram br schbbl success. Suc- 
cessful schools and programs exist in which some of these factors are 
missing and other factors not on the list are present. So what is the 
point of the list at all? At the very least it probably alerts practitioners - 
and decision makers to factors whichr it missing, cause program dif* 
ficalties. If leadership is unlikely to come from an elementary school 
principal, it would be prudent to make provisiDn for a program or project 
leader or tb identify and nurture teacher leaders at the site. If a formal 
staff development program is not a part of the operation at a particular 
schooU especially one attempting to effect change, one might provide 
more day- to-day support through technical assistance for teachers. 

PdUcymakers or external change might use such 4irv inventory 

of variables to predict the Bketihood of success of their efforts and in- 
vestments or even to hedge their bets by building in requirements for 
certain prbgram features in their grants. 

To obtain a macro-level description of exceptional schools is a 
necessary step to take but it is insufficient. The accumulation of 
evidence on factors related to success in urbaii schools was a sensible 
route 4:0 follow; it has been followed; and it is unlikely that additional ef- 
forts employmg similar techniques would unearth different results or ex- 
tend pur understanding of the factors and cheir relationshii/ to excep- 
tionality in urban educatibh. 

Recommendationn for Furth&r Study 

Research and evaluatibh to date suggest, to this authbr, three ap- 
proaches to further inquiry in the area that might exterid our knowledge 
of how exceptionality in urban education can be increased. 

1. Tracing the effects of factors. Up to this point, almost ho effort has 
been made ta describe how factors associated ^ith successful urban 
schools operate or interact within those schools: For example, tiiere 
seems little doubt that the school principal is influential in determining 
success in urban center schools. The interesting, question, bh which 
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there is little ihfbrmatibii, is how that influence is exercised and where it 
»^is^felt.- pde» the pKhcipal act chiefly 

Jhelping them with probtems, encouraging them, recognizing perform- 
ance? The study of exceptional urban school programs, if it is to con- 
tinue, should cbhcehtrate on descriptive research at a micro-level in ah 
attempt to track and link factors and i!!fects within the school itself. 

2. Linking factors. Undoubtedly, factors identified with successful ur- 
ban schcK)ls have relationships not illuminated by the current literature. 
First, they probably exist in some hierarchical relationship of 
significance, e:g., effective leadership, if it is present, may overwhelm 
the negative impact of other associated factors; or conversely, project 
support may compensate substahtially for less effective leadership. 
Some iactors tiiay be sm<? qua jrdn condition^, i.e., sufficiently iiiept 
leadership performance may be disabilng regartJ^ ss of what other fac- 
tors are present; others may be cbmplementai v cu. 'Ubns. Second,, the 
factors may well interact iii cbiifiguratibhs that have hbt been identified, 
e:g., the factors of staff development and curricular emphasis on basic 
skills may be more powerful in combination than: staff development and 
parent ihvblvemeht. In the hear future witii^iiE:^urreht limited 
knowledge base^ studies of hiiks between and among factors-will have to 
be pursued descriptively and should be based, to some extent, on data 
derived from the "effects'* studies suggested in the preceding 
paragraph. 

3. Fartors md incidents over time. An understanding of how except . 
tional urban schools emerge and' then sustain themselves or of how they 
fail will never be attained sblely by studying f^tctors associated, with 
these schoolaat a point ih time. Each of these ora has ahistdry a 

is moving through a set of events, internal and external to the school, 
which will determinej^« future. Added' to the studies of factors must be 
a systehioLic stiidy bf incidents or occurrences that explain the existence 
of abs liCe of factors. To understand how exceptiohaiity Develops, 
grow5*, or falters will require longitudinal studies of urban' schools as 
organizations, just ^_ah understanding bf child H^^velopmeht required 
Ibiig idihal studies bf ybuhgstef s. 
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4. Evidence From Experts 

- Linda S» Lotto 

TPhe two previous chapters have reported evidence on exceptionality 
in urban elemental^ schools aggregated from case and research studies. 
This chapter presents evidence from a different kind^ that 
obtained from interviews with urban schoc! researchers, change agents, 
and policy makers. In this inquiry the evidence from the experts is used 
to: Ij complement the secondary source data presented in Chapters 2 
and 3; and 2) indicate areas of consensus, and conflict among experts 
representing multiple perspectives on urban schools. 

Procedures — 

The individual experts were selected on the basis of multiple 
references and citations in the research and case study literature. Of ah 
initial group of 25. 11 persons were actually interviewed. They ^ere 
selected on the basis of the dijs^rsity of their backgrounds and ex- 
periences rather than their similarities. i.e., an effort was made to inter 
view people involved with urban school imprdvemeht frbir. a variety of 
perspectives rather than multiple indivickials from a singlo perspective: 
The perspectives represented in this study are: 

1 : The federal governmen t perspective (three individuals). The federal 
government experts tend to view urban school effectiveness from a **top^ 
down** pbsitidri as pbhcy makers and p They are. 

responsible for and concerned with school improLvement .nationally. 

2. The change agent perspective (three individuals^. The change 
agents are individuals, both researchers arid district program leadeTS. 
who work directly ill the s They are con- 
cerned with urban school improvement locally. 

3. The social scientist perspective (five individuals). The sixial scien^ 
tists of edulmtibrial researchers are inquirers with no real stake in effect- 
ing urban school improvement. They are observers of, rather than par- 
ticipants in, urban education. Their perspective might.be described as 
one that viewed school effectiveness from the outside, loo^^ 

Thejnterview schedule used to collect the data was organized around 
five major areas: ij instances of exceptionality in urban schools; 
2j evidence of exceptionality (dependent vafiables)^^^ of excep- 

tibriality (independent vanables); 4) potential generalizability of excep- 
tionality to other urban schools; and 5) policy planning implications. In 
the sections that follow, evidence is- presented from the federal gbvefn- 
ment. change agent. ^^nd^ocial scientist perspectives on four broad 
issues relevant to exceptionality in urban elementary, schools: 

1. Are there exceptional urban elementary schools? 

2. What is the nature of that exceptibriah|^ty? 

'3. What causes exceptionality in urban schools? 

4. Can exceptionality be promoted? 
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Are There Exceptional Urban Elenientary Schools? 
The Federal Perspective , 

Federal goVOTiment ei^ortis at impiwa urban education for disad- 
vantaged students fail under two broad c&tegories: 

1. Uompehsatory educa^^^^ is_ remedial, **catch up." or intensive in- 
struction prqvidi^^ frbm Ibw-ihcoihe, tnihbrity group, and 
other disadvantaged famines to help them compensate for ehvirdhmeh- 
tal disadvfiihtages. This strategy assumes that the educational problems 
of 4isadyahtaged students stem from basic deficiencies within the stu- 
dent, deficiencies that^^can be remedii^^ increases in the quantity of in- 
struction provided these students by the schools: 

2. School imprvverneht reTers to upgrading^ the quality of education of- 
^^i^^py ^}^^^ populations. This would include 
napdifications in the type or amount of materialsr fecilities. teachers, and 
curricula, i.e., changes that modify the school exjSeriences of disadvan- 
tage yduhgsters qualitatively. This strate^ assumfrthat ^he educa- 
tionaj prq^blemsof toadv^itsgec^ stem from deficiencies within 
urban schools and, the education provided to their clients, 

Federal experts involved with both compensatory and school improye- 
?*^J^^:P'^^?^^^)^ cited examples of successful urban elementary school^ 
and projects or pw^gra^ins withm urban schools single reservation 
expressed was. a concern that urban schools are underrepresented among 
exceptional schools in the general school populatidn. However, the con* 
sen sua was^ that the federal investment in improving urban schools hstd 
yielded an adequate return. 

The Change Agent Perspective 

The change agent perspective reflects the views of individuals work- 
ing in a range of school improvement efforts at the local level. e:g:. 
developing ah alternative school, directing a districtwide improvement 
program^ coj^uctirig n or ehcburagihg local school or 

district problem-soiving efforts: AH three change agent respondents 
reported instances of exceptionality in urban Schools: - 

1. pistrict-ihitiated Swi^bbl improvement programs stretching back to 
the late 1950s in several instances effected remarkable trahsfonhatibhs 
in urban schools.. 

2. A model education program in one high school feeder area that 
focused on sequential imp^ bver the life history of the student 
in school has turned around the 16 schools in that feeder area. 

3. Alternative school projects have produced highly successful 
schiM>ls developed specifically to meet the needs of urban youth. 

The Social Scientist Perspective 

The five researchers interviewed were all pursuing the question o.f ex- 
cep^tibjiality^ success, arid/or effectiveness in urban schools. Two of the 
five gathered their data directly in site visits to urban schools and noted 
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!P^!^^5 A^^^A^A §f^^ j^^j^ schools aiid programs. Three 

worked from secondary sources, the school census records. Of the three 
who gathered primarily .census data, only one felt that hig&performing 
urban Bchbblsexistck^ The other two con tended that there was simply 
no strong evidence to support the propositioh that ^her® were exce|^ 
tional schools. This distinction between researchers using dlSerent data 
sources suggests that dif^rehces among schools that are readily observ- 
^^I'^L^^^^^^I^^'lf^^il^ P^i^^^9^^^* identified by the census or 

normative data gathered from the schools. The alternative plausible 
hypothesis is, of course, that the site visitors are gathering and report- 
iiig spunous impre^i 

However, even respondents who felt that current normative evidence 
was weak regarding^ exceptional schools accepted th^ former hypothesis 
and offered two explanations for the failure of extant inquiry techniques 
to validate what seems to be pbsen^able phe^ 3^^^: 
put data,^ i.e., the available census data on school personnel and finances, 
do hot adequately describe the make*up of a schoo! and the education it 
provides;_and 2Mnsehsitive outcome measures, i.e., ah bverreliahce on 
mean school achievement scores, tend to obfuscate important in- 
terscHbo! variations. _ 

Despite their inability to document exceptionality in urban schools, 
these^ researcher^ l^^J^J^^^_ that such schools^^just wiU be 
^ documented when appropriate inquiry techniques are used: it is prob- 
ably fair to say that the researchers^ conceptual and methodological 
problems aside, concurred that exceptional schools could be found. 

Conclusions 

The experts were uhahimpus in answering yes to the question with 
which thisrsc^^ Federal adimiustratb^ examples of suc- 

cessful national programs; change agents cite examples of successful 
local efforts on a building and district basis; and researchers, even when 
faced with data that do hot show the existence of exertional schioibls, 
tend to explain away this finding and express the opinion that more 
sophisticated, techniques would 'lincover the maverick schools that they 
are convinced exist. / 

An important generalization canr i beHeye^ Jbe suppor by theobser- - 
vatious noted above, which offer important clues in tracing ,the 
emergence of, and in continujng the investigation of, successful, urban 
schools: Successfiil urban schools and programs frequently result from 
concerted school improvement efforts. In other words, high achieving 
urban schools are not all fortuitous accidents; often they are conscious 
transformadons ofpreinqusly subslM^ Schools. Positive change can 
^^f^ J^^ ^^4A^^i^^P^'^^%^:t^^ projects, and efforts on 

the part of parents, teachers, and administrators. Elements in a school 
can be manipulated; outcomes can be improved. The problem is to deter^ 
mine which elements can be manipulated, in what way, and to what 



ends. 
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What Is The Nature of Urbaii School Exceptibiiaiity? 

The Federal Perspective 

Experts in Washington define exce'^tionality almost exclusively in 
terms of successful programs and projects. Cbnipehsatbry education 
projects are judged successful^^ students^ scores bn stendardized 
achievement tests are raised significantly. In coatrast, school Jmprove-' 
ment programs ar^ freqtiently judged successful in terms of prbjeit- 
specifiq c^jectives. which deal with modifications in the leanim 
vironment. Hd^^ever, even those projects' are ultimately judged (by 
legislators) on achievement test score, criteria. The respbndihg experts 
. viewed* this cbntinuihg federal reliance on test score gains as heGjessary 
but riot sufficient for kss^ TJie reliance of 

federally sponsored programs and prefects on acldevement score criteria 
stems from congresaional concern fbr^cpuhtability and cbhgressibhal 
views bh the goal bf public educatibri in this cbUri.try. 

The Change Agent Perspective 

Unlike the federal government experts, the change agents character* - 
ized exceptional urban schools on multiple criteria. The evidence offered 
in support of the exertional h ^ 
1 . Physical cbriditibri bf the_ sciiodl (cleanHness^ decreased vandalism) 
2: School climate (permeated with love and caring, pride and a sense of * • 
accomplishment a^feeling of involvement in the school) 

3. Student beha\abr (imprbvemehts iri self-cbricept, atteridarice, con- 
duct, motivation; mbr^e^an sqmetimes achievement) 

4. Teacher behavior (improvements in staff morale and attendance) 

The Sbdal Scientist Perspective 

With brie exception; the rese^^ u^ed mean school achievement 
scores as the indicator of school performance. This was consistently true 
of researchers working with census and normative survey data. Hbw- 
ever, when queried abbut the adequacy of these measures, they jwere 
quick U> concede that ^ther standards could be used; it was simply a 
matter of choice. *^ WSiat is important to note, though, is their consistent 
choice of mean school achievement scbres. 

Conclusions 

The experts were divided in their answer to the questibri bf the riature 
bf urban schbbl exceptibriality. Experts in Washington char^ 
ceptional schools and programs as those that exceeded expected achieve- 
ment score gains. Local school chan!ge agents characterized exceptibhal 
schools primarily in terms of affect— hbw stiiderits. teacher^, arid 
parents felt about school arid their relationship to it. The researchers! 
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while asserting that other criterion measures might be considered ap- 
pitipriate if they distinguished among school outputs, primarily used 
achjev«ment test scoras as the criterion of school success. 

In light of the problems inhei-ent in the use of the achieverh^ 
criterion as the sole measure of school performance, it is probably fair to 
cbhclude; Achievemen t test score gains are insufficient measures of ex- 
ceptionatity in Mrfeon sc^dd/s^and pfpg^jnsr There are twd^subissues 
related to the use of achievement test scores as criterion measures: 

1. The values problem. The use of achievement test scores as the in- 
dication of schbdl effectiveness or school success posits basic skills com- 
petency as the primary for the lirbah school. In fact, however, 
public schools operate with multiple goals and these goals are weighted 
differently by students, teachers^ administrators, parents, and other au- 
diences. How then to assess effectiveness? Oh the basis of student 
goals, teacher goa^ls. researcher goals? Future iiivastigatbrs must deal 
with the peculiar nature of public schools ^s organizations having multi- 
ple audiences and multiple goals. 

2. The visibility problem. Achievement score gains are not particu- 
larly visible when a parent walks into the school. Other indications of exT- 
ceptiOTality should not^b^^^ in the pUsh for basic skills com- 
petence Future investigators need to gather data on the relationship 
between positive changes in school and classroom affect and achieve- 
ment. There may be some outcomes that are linked sequentially to 
achievemenj: gaijis. e g » .attitude changes _t^^^ facilitate achievement 
gains and in turn result in raised expectations. 

What €aGses Exceptionality in Urban Scl^oois? 

yrii% conceptual framework uhdergirdihg this study posited that 
changes in one or more of a set of potentially manipulable elements of a 
school would result in changes on one or more outcome measures. The 
respDiider for this substudy were asked a general question about the 
causers) ot exceptidnality in urban schools. 

7*able 8 summarizes the respondents* observations on the causes of ex- 
ceptionality in urban schools. The symbol (+j indicates the respondent 
felt variables iii this category were directly related to urban school 
improvi? n^>nt; the symbol (oj indicates that the variable was perceived to 
be weaRlj related to urban school improvement; and the symbol j— ) in- 
dicates that the respbudeht felt that the particular variable was 
unrelated to positive change in urban schools. The subsections that 
follow describe the nature of the observations mac|/e in eath category, ag- 
gregate the observations in the form of summary geheralizatiohs about 
^!^A5^y^^A ^^^'^P^^P'^^ Urban schools, and assess the relative 
strength of the generalizations. 
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Table 8 



Suriiniary Observatioris; Causes of Exceptionality 



Respondents Variable Categories 




Leadership 


Personnel 






Resources 




Finance 


Curriculum 


Community 


A 


+ 


b 




0 


0 


0 


B 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 




0 


C 


+ 












D 




0 










E 


+ 










0 


F 


b 


+ 




b 




+ 


G 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 






H 


+ 


+ 


+ 






0 


I 


+ 


+ 




+ 


+ 





•The totiii hiimlMJr oT re.spondt'nts liHtl'd hurt* i'qutils nine, sihcc- Cwn indivulualH niucic* ho 
oKscrvatidris on cuuncn of cxccpiiohality in urhah schbblH! 



Leadership 

Leadershipi was overwhelmingly noted as key to a successful urban 
school or program. Only brie iridividual failed to mention it. Within Jihe 
^oup, some interesting observations on what makes leadership a 
critical variable were mentioned. 

When experts at the federal level discussed the role of leadership in 
school or program success, tli^y spoke of the importance of effective 
management, instructional leadership, careful planning, and col- 
iaborative governance. They saw the principal in primarily ad- 
ministrative terms— bverseeirig the furictioris arid Pf rsoririel of^ 
school, orchestrating key decisions, and looking beyond the immediate 
present. This definition of effective leadership fits their experiences 
both ifi^ith leadership and with urban schools arid keeps the priricipal iri a 
fairly tr^ditibrial pdsitidri— but more far-sighted and more organized 
than most: 

individuals jvho work with the schools view the role of leadership iri 
school perfbrmarice somewhat differently than the experts 'i 
Washington: Typical comments included: 

E f f ectiy e lenders in u rban sch ools function as m o ti vat ing fo rces f or the 
school iri two directions. Effective principals are able to use external 
political and organizational structures to support programs arid 
poticies they initiate within the school. Within the school, effective 
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principals enable teachers to take teaching seriously and to fuhctibh eP 
fectively within their classrooms. 

All changes that occur at the classroom and individual student levels 
^6te^ made by the principal. Effective 

leaders succeed through their influence with teachers, parents, and 
students. 

The role of the principal in school improvement is to make it clear to 
_ ^"^^ standards of the 

sehbbi are. Th principal sets the expectations for the rest of the 
school: 



For experts at the local level^success is achieved through leaders who 
act to support, to motivate, and to encourage high performance. The 
principal is the prime mover within the schook the initiator of a series of 
^^^^^^J'^^^A?'^}^^^^ change. This individual may or may 

not be especially charismatic: Morejmpoftant to success than personal 
attitudes, however, is the ability to manipulate the organizational struc- 
And the political structures surrounding it. Suc- 
cessful leaders are skilled and competent, furictibhirig effectively in their 
roles. _ 
The researchers were relatively unenlightening as to why leadership is 
™_P?^?^"^_ ?9 l*^°'^l^cce Several spoke of **clear and effective 
leadership-'; one individual supported the ndtibri of settiii high expecta- 
tions by observing that the principal contributes to school success by 
establishing a clearly defined mission for the school. 

Teachers and Teacbing 

: iTeachers were the element mentioned most frequently after leadership 
^^^®/"J[^^^^?^J'9 school imprbvemen Interestingly enough, no one 
mentioned a single specific thing that teachers could or shbuid do to ef- 
fect positive performance in students. Rather, the focus of the observa> 
teachers tended to be oh what teachers need in order to teach 
effectively. Foil^^^ is a sampling of what the experts felt teachers 
heed to be successful: 

develop curriculum materials, e.g., materials, agenda. 

motivation. 

^ °1 ^^^"'^ ^"^^ °r sngagemen t wit the school— urban 

teachers reed to overcome alienation resulting from low pay, low 
morale, and a feeling thet:the envirbhmeht is immutable. 

J^^^''! patterns and role relationships that reinforce working with 
children. 

Daily assistance with prbblem sblving. 

The type of support that the experts perceived teachers heeded was 
related to the experts' perspective. Experts closest to the schools 
s^med tb feel the preseht systerh hinders teachers from effective work 
and that adjustments ought to be made such that teachers were free to 
teach. Oh the contrary, experts located at a distance from the schools. 



representatives of the federal government and social aciehtiat pierspec- 
tivesi tended to feel that, in their current atate, teachers were not per- 
fonniiig optimally and that specific _intervention8^ o^^^ 
plemehted td **fepair** the teachers, e.g.. inservice training programs. 

CiuTicuium aiid InBtrucUdn 

The curriculum ami instoiction variables drew the most varied 
responses. Overall only two variables were noted as being associated 
with positive performancej_ structured learning erivirdmnei^^^ in- 
dividualized iiistnictibh. Two exp^s no^^^ 

striictidnal groups probably facilitated classroom leamihg. as did in- 
structional time on taatk. : : 1 

However, no one in the group argued that ^uiticulum variables per se 
are unrelated to schc^l success of the schooHbr ih- 
struction, the learning experiences provided by classroom teachers, the 
particular pedagogical approach— all these affwrt the copdtiye and^f^^ 
tive responses of children to schdoL What distin^^ ^5"^^^® "* 
student responses JojchooU^ not the label attached toJthe leamihg en- 
vironment or the cuiriculum but the implementatibh of it. the transla- 
tion of a pedagogy into an experience for childrea. ^ 

The overriding assessment of curriculum variables by the respondents 
was that they are unrelated to high performance. Thus success of cur- 
riculum interventions rests to no small degree with concomta^^ and 
complementary manipulations of leadership and teaching variabte^^ 
essehce^df those manipulations pu^t to be supportive and facilitative. 
e.g., appropriate teaching, materials, administrative support;. 

Finance and ScbbbL Resources 

Although' these two categories of vanables were mentioned relatively 
lnfr^uently.i-together they represeht influential factors fc^^ 
provement. Every expert intemewed^xpies ^M®^ 
external fiihding support was necessaory for urban schckil improvement. 
One individual summed up the relationship between money and success 
in urban schools: 

Money is necessiiry but insufficient for school improvement. Money is 
impbrtaht because it can translated i^^^ P^^^ 
, for achieving change. It represents a way for people to feel and to know 
that theur I>l|n8 can be carried out: Financial resqarcea become motiva- 
tion for change to occur. 

in regard to the instriictibhal materials used by a schoo^ two factors 
seemed to be impbrtaht: 1) a suffici^t quantity of relevant instructional 
materials^ and 2) consistency within the district of the text used. The 
former refers, to the adequacy of materials available for classroom use. 
- The latter refers to the adoption of a singje text^ for exraiple 

reading series for use across the entire district. This is especially crucial 
in urban areas characterized by a highly mobile student population. Con- 
sistency in instructional materials aUbws students to move across 
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schools and grades corhfortably without instructional gaps or deficits 
caused by changes in texts. 

Community * 

The cluster of variables labeled commuhity were typified in ge^ieral as 
weakly related. to school success^ Alth^ exceptiOTal^chools^eem to 
be characterized Sy good rapport between school and the community, 
the mere establlshrneht of good parental relations is ihsufficieht to 
create irhprbvemehts other than in jsarental attitudes toward school. 

One expert felt s^rqngly^ that the community was an important 
resource in school improvement, primarily as a reinforcement for the 
school's philosophy. Churches, business, even local institutions ^pf 
higher education can be cbnvmced to of fer verbid support for school ef- 
forts and to develop their own programs for community improvement, 
e.g., parent counseling programs, apprenticeship programs, etc. A 
federal program administrator described how school irhprbvemeht oc- 
curred as the school worked to initiate cdmtnunity awareness and in- 
volvernentin community self-help projects. He saw community involve- 
ment as key to the goyerhahce of tlie school as a community institution, 
sensitive and responsive to the iieeds of its total constituency. 

Many federal programs, particularly Title i programs, mandate paren- 
tal involvement with the school through Community Advisory Panels 
(CAPs). Such ihvplyemeht essentially strives to make lower SES 
parents behave as if they were im^ in a^erise to **fix" parents 

as compensatory education programs strive to **fix" students. As one 
respondent _ commented, **Those programs [CAPsj will never be a 
substitute for educated parents.-' What inner-city P^^nts heed are 
structures or frameworks for school participation that reflect the 
realities and needs of inner-city people and that are not mode''<}d on 
rhiddle-'class values and political structures: 



Conciasions _ ' ^ 

- i£y ^ - _ . 

Based oh comments and reactiohs from the experts ihterviewed, ex- 
ceptioha^ty ill urban schools appears to be associated with 

school leadership that motivates. and_ supports teachers and with 
teachers who concentrate oh teachihg. Ih cbhjuhctibh with these, twb 
other factbrs^Gontribtitij^^^ schools areexterniQ 

funding support for programs and projects and well-defined schootj^nd 
curricular objectives. 

Can Exceptionaiity Be Replicated? 

When asked to comment on the potential repiicability of exceptional 
urban schools, the consensus of the experts was that there is nothing 
magical abbut the existence bf high^achieving urban schools. Excep- 
tionality results from explicit improvement efforts, efforts that'could be 
implement^ in other urban schools. However, the one exception re- 
cbrded is wbrth hbtihg, for it is impbrtaht: 
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?A^i*PM^"?^^y tb.be reinvented in e«^^ Because 
changes in schools involve changes in people, there will always be a 
heea to reinvent part of the wheel. 

Replication is not ^ simplistic process of exporting pr<>dU<^ or 
ditions. It iavolves modifications in the behavior and attitudes of the 
people who inhabit the school. To the extent that school change involves 
groups of people' and their interactions, the replicatibh of exceptionality 
will requn-e unique approaches to problems-in each settin ^ 

iSvo generalizations can be stated that typify the respondents' answer 
to the question of rephcatiOT^^ 

L. iThe^ntimber of exceptibr:al urban schools in this cbuiitry could like^ 
iy be increased through conscious manipulations of school elements by 
policy planhers, decision makers, and ptu-ticipating groups. 

2. However, replicabiUty is hot an easy task because changing schools 
is^a complicated, ^strating, often icU^bsyacratic |^^ that entails 
changing people's behaviors, motivations, and attitudes. 

In addition to assessments of the potential for replicabiUty of er<^p- 
tibnal a^^^ls, ^jie ea^CTtawere aske^ ^ suggest what the.^ be* 

heved to be effective strategies for change at both the local and federal 
levels. The sections that follow summarize their recommendations and, 
where appropriate, draw inferences from those recpmmehdatibhs in the 
form of generalizations about the process of school improvement. 

Recoinniendatiohs to Local Decision Makers 

The experts suggested multiple tactics for effecting change in urban 
element«y schools, tactics .that affect both individuals and the school: 
It must be remembered that these, tactics are not strategies,- they fl"*? 
starting points, hot overall plans of action. They are an aggregation of 
important things to do in achieving exceptional urban elementary 
schools. 

Tactics for modifying the affective cliniate of the school. 

_ _ _ _ ______ 

1. Ihvplve aa many different people as possible in the chcms^ process. 

2. Deal constructively and not patronizingly with parents. 

3. Provide room and support for teachers to develop professionally. 

4. Articiilate a "point of view for the kids** regarding school expecta- 
tions. _^ - V 

5. Develop a sense of ownership in the school across all participant 
groups. 

Tactics for modifying actions and behavibris 

1. Establish locally based training programs for principals. 

2. Provide adequate technical assistance to teachers. 

3. Modify extant brgahiz structures tb meet hew in stitii tibnal 
needs and processes. 

4. AHiculate a clear statement of school mission. 

5. Establish a sense bf ihstitiitibhal autbhbmy and cbhtrbl bver exter- 
nal political and bureaucratic structures: 



Strategies for Chaiige 

With regard to strategies for change at the local level, two can be in- 
ferred ti-bih the tactics suggested above; one was recommended directly 
as an effective approach. < ^ 

1. Change strategies at an indivji^al level ought to be directed to pro- 
viding motivation for change, . _ _ . 

Individuals can be induced t0 change their behavior through the ap- 
plication of rewards or sanctions. It is important for change agents to 
consider the variation in motivation both across and within participant 
groupt? and the appropriateness of specific motivators to each group. 

2. At ah ihstitutibhal4evel change strategies ought to reflect ah uhder- 
standing of the nature of schools as organizations and of the roles par- 
ticipants play in them. 

In order to modify the behavior of individuals within ah brgahizatibh, 
it is necessary to understand their fuh^ibhs within that orgahizatjbn. 
For urban school improvement this means at least attending to the up- 
propriaie spheres of influence for specific participant groups. Ad- 
rhihistrators* teachers, parehts, a|id students are participaht grbups 
v^hose iitfluerice on other groups Js not equahbut is defined^by the role 
they fill within the school. Principals, for example, will he more effective 
seeking to influence the behavior of teachers rather than students. The 
sphere of influence is defined by the role, hot the individual. 

3. Change strategies OQght to focus on incremental problem solving: 
Problem Solving, undertaken incrementally, involvtfs a change 

strategy that ^begins with problem identificatibh, proceeds to the sblu- 
tibh of the simplest problems, and becomes increasingly penetrating. 



Recommendations to Federal Policy Planners 

The suggestibhs from the experts for changes in federal pbUcy 
regard to arban school improvement can be expressed in one tactical and 
one strategic recommendation. ^ : 

] . The Federal gbverhmeht ought to cbhtihue ahd slightly ihcrease its 
investment iii urban education. The administration of that support 
ought to be simplified. 

' The experts were uhahimpus in their belief that federal revehues have 
J^eeh and will cbhtihue to be ihstrumehtal in prdvokihg andsUstj^^ 
improvement in urban schools. Despite program evaluations with am- 
biguous results in regard to improvement hatibH^lly, the respondents 
felt that without federal prbgrani ahd prbj&ct mbhies, urbah districts 
would be unable to even attempt school improvement: Most of the 
respondents recommended moderate increases in the amount of federal 
aid to urban schools. - 

Ih addition, most of the respondents exp dissatisfaction with 

current procedures for obtaining and dispersing federal funds. The 
multiple decision points, the detailed paperwbrk, and the excessive 
ambuht bf time required were mehtibhed as problem areais for urban 
school leaders in working with the federal government: The rigid 
specifications for the use of federal funds should be loosened such that 




federal aid could be used in cbhjuhctibh with other specified revenue 
sources more easily. _ _ " i i u: ^ :i 

2, The current federal strategy of {^escribing solutions should be 
modified to a ^pportive federal role aiding local districts in problem 
solving and self^rehewal. : ' ^ 

The problem with the current iederal strategy is that it is based on an 
assumption that simply is not true,: i.e., that legislating conditions 
associated with successful schools and programs is sufficient to create 
them. That strategy neglects the heed for local schools to ^^^^^atively 
and sensitivelyvwith their unique problems; it neglects the essentisd ele- 
ment of school change, which is changes ihpeople, not chang^kin things. 
The experts repeatec^.ly asserted that the key to urban school improve 
meht^Hes in local efibits dir^^ P^^^^®™^-_ i i 

Federal strategy ought to be appropriate to the knowledge base. Few 
programs have adequately reflected what is known about conditions 
necessary for urban school improvement. The federal gbverhiheht ought 
to organize sopport programs that emphasize factors knowHc to be 
crucial in^ school change, while grcu'iting the local districts a significant 
degree of autonomy and flexibility in desigiiing the program. The 
reward for prbgraixi or project success ought to be continued federal sup- 
port rather than the withdrawal of that support. 

Siiinniary 

The sense of the jexperts* re^omm^ is both comforting and 

disturbing. They assure us that improvement is not only possible i}ut 
likely, 3'et th^ offer no easy splutibhs to trahsforin urban schools. The 
recbmmeridatibns suggest that 1) there are multiple w^^ 
ceptionatity in an urban school; 2) flexibility and openness are required 
by the change process, and 3) no matter how much assistance individual 
schools receive, they must confront and suf mbuht the prbblems endemic 
to their particular situation; 
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5. Factors Associated with Success 
^ in Urban Elementary Sebools 

l^he three previous chapters have oiffered some conclusions regarding 
what is khbwh about exceptionality in urban elementary schools ag- 
gregated ^rom tlu'ee data b research aiid evaluation 
reports, and expert opinion, in this chapter those conclusions are com- 
pared and synthesized into a set of 12 generalizations that summarize 
what is known about causes of exceptionality in urban elementary 
schools: The generalizations describe factors associated with school suc- 
cess.. This association may be inferred to be strong, firm, or moderate, 
oh the basis of the strength of the cbhclusiphs in the separate 
^^l^^^^^f ^-iiT^ ^l^^^^^'^^^^j^^ thiem selves are offered confidently as a 
realistic assessment of what is currently known about the determinants 
of urbah_sch6ci impfovement. 

Table 9 summarizes the findings of the three substudies in regard tc 
factors associated with urban school success. The factors &re grouped 
according toihe categories of school variables defined in Chapter 1. I'he 
remainder of this chapter discusses, in turn, the generalizations ap- 
propriate to each cate^ of school variables. In each section the 
generalizations that seem to typify the relationship between specific in- 
dependent variables and outcome measures are presented, followed by 
brief descriptions of the accumulated evidence across substudies and ah 
assessment of the overall strength of the generalization in achieving ur- 
ban school improvement. Finally, a brief concluding section discusses 
the implications of these generalizations for strategies for urban school 
improvement. 

Leadership 

1. The beHavior of iHe designated scfiooi or program tender is cruciai in 
determining school success. 

Leaders are important because they influence the behavior of subor- 
dinates^ and other^schoq^ Pf^^^Jp^^yL^i ^^®y ^?^J^^^^?^ P??^?*?^\..^^ 
policy, and obtain material and fiscal resources. They are frequently the 
motivation and support. for school improvement. Principals are {Par- 
ticularly important because they are the designated leaders of com- 
prehensive school units: Program leaders are effective in achieving pro- 
gram success,, which may be instrumental to general school success, 
Nbhdesighated leaders, such as teacher, parent, or other extraschbbl 
groups, experience 4ifficuity in mounting school Improvement in- 
itiatives because they lack the necessary perquisites of effective leader- 
ship, i.e., permanence, power, and legitimacy. 
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Table 9. Summary of Findiogs About Factors 
Aiio^ated with Exceptionality in Urban Elementary Schools 



Factors Associated with School or 
Program Success 



Leadership 
i- l^idershjp style orj^^ 

2. Leader attitude toward urban 
education, expectations 

Teaching Personnel 
i. Staff development, inservice train- 
ing 

2: SpeciHcity and focus of training, 
e.g., program or project goals 
andj)roceases ^ 

3. Reductions in adult/chltcTratios 

Finance: Special Project Puhding ^ 
Resources and Facilities 

Curnculurn and rnstruction 

1. Emphasis on reading and math 
achieyement 

2. Structured learning environment 
3: Individoalized instruction 

Community Resburqfis 
Parentai_contact and involvement in 
school activities 



Strength of Finding 

-by Substudy 
(See Key Below) 



Case 

tit: 



Kes. 

tit: 
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+ 4 Sirong. au pport_ fp_r_pp_si tiv_e_ reLla_t_ip_n_s_hip^ 
4. Modest, _sjij)portJ[pr4)OSLtive relationship 
0 No relationship supported 



2. Theieader's atiiiude toward, or philosophy of, urban educatioh ahd 
expectatiohs for School or program success determine the Impact of the 
teader on exceplional schools. 

Frequently, researchers have sought to relate the success or failure of 
school leaders to professibhal characteristics such as years of training, 
expenence, etc.rand persqnjU cjiara^^^^ age, sex, race, etc: 

These data were readily available- from extant public records and easily 
obtainable using normative survey techniques. However, the evidence 
from the three sub studies pbihta to leaders* at titu^^ impdr 
tant to school or program success than other leader variables. 

Support for the preceding two_ generalizations varied among the 
substudies. The case literature offered comparatively modest support 
for the effects of leader behavior on school outcomes. Bat in the in- 
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stances where leadership was associated with school or program success 
japproximateiy one- third of the cases), leadership style and leader at- 
titudes were the variables rhehtlbhed as explanations for leader effects. 
The research studies hbted leaders and leader behavior as related strong- 
ly to success in urban schools. They emphasized that effective leaders 
did more; they framed goals and objectives, set standards of perform- 
ance, created a productive working ehvirdhrheht, and obtained riieeded 
support. The experts provided the strongest evidence on the importance 
of school leaders. Not only did they assert overwhelming support for the 
leader as the key to urban school improvement, but they discussed what 
leaders heed to do to create successful schools. As reported in the case 
and research studies, the experts emphasized leader behavior. Leaders 
must initiate, motivate, and support school improvement throughout 
the school. In particular, leaders affect change through their influence 
oil teachers. They motivate and exhort teachers to concentrate on 
teaching: they obtain political, parental, and financial support. Effective 
leaders are enablers. 

Teaching Pefsbhhel 

3. Successfui schools and programs frequently utilize staff develop- 
ment or inservice training programs to realize their objectives. 

4. TTie greater the specificity or focus of the training program in terms 
of goats or processes, the greater the likelihood of its success. 

The teacher variables most strongly associated with school and pro- 
gram success in these aggregation studies were hot the personal ahd prb- 
fessiohal characteristics of individual teachers but were variables 
relating to staff development and training. Successful schools and pro- 
grams^ typically provided their staffs with opportunities for inservice 
traihihg and develbpmeht-^ Additionally, i^b^t J-r^'Pl^^Mi^^A^ ^IS?^!^^?!? 
to be successful when it was targeted toward specific school or program' 
goals. As was true with school leaders, the generalizations pertaining to 
teachers emphasize ihdividual behavior rather than latent 
characteristics. This is important for two reasons: 1) Behavior is a 
manipulable variable. Through such devices as inservice training pro- 
grams, the behavior of teachers can be modified and directed; and 
2) staff development programs are evidence of leader initiative for school 
improvement^ These generalizations offer additional support for gener- 
alizations i and 2. 

Support for the iitipdrtahce of staff devolbpmeht in school success was 
strong in the case and research literature and modest from the experts: 
While the case studies and research reports emphasized the utility of 
staff development provisions and technical assistahce efforts, the ex- 
perts emphasized the need of teachers for appropriate resources arid sup- 
port, and the role of designated leaders in supplying them. 

5. Reductions in adult/child ratios are associated with positive school 
performance. 

Teachers have long contende.'^ that they can function more effectively 



in the classroom if they .can work with smaller groups of children^ 
Similarly, educators have long maintained that' Optimally each child 
should ^eceiveindivid^ualu ratios 
within classrooms seems to facilitate both of the above. Redactions in 
adult-child ratios can be achieved in a variety of ways, from hiring 
paraprbfessibiial teacher aides or initiating a program of parent tutors to 
adding additional professional staff. The resalts are usually the 
sanie— children spend more school time under the direct instructional 
guidance of adults working oh learning tasks appropriate to the par- 
ticuliu- child, z - 

The sbpport for this generahzatioii was strong in the case and research 
literature and weak from the experts. . Sixty-three percent of the cases 
reported the use of supplement^ staff in effecting positive school per- 
formance: In^ght of the strong evidence from the literature in support 
of a reduced adult-child ratio in the school, why were the experts so 
uhirhpressed with it as a strategy^ for school improvement? Perhaps 
because alone it is hot as powerful as effective leadership and teaching. 
Redactions in adult-child ratios might be interpreted as having poten- 
tially less effect on school performance when used as a sole strategy for 
impr6vp.nent than wheii utilized in cbhjuhctibh with other cbmplemeh- 
tary school improvement strategies: 



6. Success fut schools arid progrdms are often supported with special 
project funds from federal, state, ahd iocai sources. 

When asked to nominate successful program s« urban school districts 
will rhbst likely name a federally supported project fll^hase, 1977, p., 8). 
Effective pnncipals are those who ob^in the financial resburces 
necessary for special school improvement projects. External support is 
characterisb'c of many successful schools and programs. Yet financial 
resources albhe bbvibusly do hbt create success-^ witness the humerbus 
Title I projects that are not successful. Adequate financial resources are 
necessary but insufficient for school improvement; money translates in- 
to hbpe and enabling pbwer. 

The support for this generalizatidn was unequivocally strong across 
the subs tu dies. Fifty -three percent of the cases and a significant 
number of the research studies reported supplemental^^ budgetai^ 
s allocations to the school. AjthbUgh bnly^a^^ the experts ixiehtibhed 
special project funding as an explicit factor in school improvement, they 
were nearly unanimous in recommending continued Jupplemental fund- 
ing as a means bf urban schbbl iitiprbvemeht. 

V 

Resources and Facilities 

7. Resource and facility manipulatidns alone are insufficient io affect 
scAooi or program outcomes, 

Changes and additions to instructional resources or facilities affect the 
educatiphal experiences of students, yet ihdepehdeht of other ihterven- 
'tibns they are insufficiently pbwerful tb affect schbbl butcbiiles. 



Finance 
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Resources and facilities are tools that can be effective or ihefi^tive 
depending upon the principal and teachers who utilize theiti. In all three 
substudies these variables were related weakly to positive school per- 
formance. The case literature was particularly instructive |n this regard; 
in ho case were changes in resource and facility variables reported as the 
sole independent variable^^ dccurted in cqnj unction with 

one or more additional variables, usually curricular changes. 

Cuvriciiluiii and Ihstructlbh 

8: Successfui urban eiementary schools and programs are character- 
ized by clearly stated curricular igocUs and objectives. 

Successful schcK>ls seem to be characterized by a well-defined mission, 
one that is consistently specified across p ^^J'®:^?*^?^ 
the principal or other leader is key in establishing curnculEU* objectives 
and communicating them to the teachers, students^ and parents. Public 
schools too often operate with 1) assumed or implicit goals; 2) multiple 
goals; ^) vague, abstract, or ill-defined goals. As a result, resources are 
diffused and no goal is attained. 

Support for this generalization was strong in the case and research 
literature and was often expressed in terms^of a curT^^ 
on basic skills achievement: Nearly all the cases reporting a particular 
curricular objective also reported a content emphasis on reading ahd/br 
math. Similarly, half the research reports emphasized the importance^ of 
a specific cumcular objective direct content_efflphasis--ln effecting 
student achievement score gains. The experts emphasized therole of the 
school leader in assuming the initiative to define the schcK)rs mission 
and to communicate it to school personnel and clientele. 

9, Structured iearning environments are particularly successfui in ur- 
ban classrooms. 

10. Successful urban schools and programs frequently emptoy tech- 
hiques of individudltzed instructioru 

11: Success in urban schools, classrooms, and programs appears 
unrelated to any particular curricular organization, e.g., open 
ctassrobrhs, h^omogeneous groupings any pdrticutar instructionai 
strategy, e.g., programmed instruction, language experience approach, 
etc. 

Generalizations 9, 10, and 11 refer to classroom organization and in- 
structional strategies that appear to be related to school and program 
success. Structured learning environments offer tew opportunities for 
student choice and provide the teacher a riegularized classroom mahaj^^ 
meht scheme. An example of a structured learning environment would 
be diagnostic/prescriptive instruction that emphasizes (tbhtihuous 
evaluation and remediatioh. Urban youngsters in particular seem to re- 
spbhd to and heed structure, perhaps because it is often lacking in other 
aspects of their lives. 

Within a structured ehvirbnmeht, nb particular ihstructibhal strategy 
seemed tb be any ihbre successful than another, save the generalized no- 
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tibn of individualized ihstructioh. This would suggest, that the . par- 
^^yl^i ^^r^^fty A^ nbt fiearly so impbrtaht as that it be applied in- 
dividaaiiy; that there be some concern for student process on aii in- 
dividual basis. The support for structured learning environments was 
only modest across the three data bases, but it was consistent. The case 
literature strongly scjjported in^^ instructibh as a successful 

strategy, while the research literature: offered modest (and sometimes 
ambiguous) support. The experts did hot emphasize a relationsfrip be- 
^^f??.i?^yi^3*?^®^ instructibh and school or prbgram success.. This 
difference of opinion across the data sources may have resulted from a 
difference in the rigor with which individualized instruction was defined. 

Comitiufiity Resources 

12. Successful urban schools and programs are characterized by high 
levels of parental contact with the school and parental involvement with 
school activities. 

Parental involvement with school activities and4;he develbprherit bf 
close school-home relationships are popular panaceas for poor school and 
classroom performance. Their efficacy is partially borne out in the ac- 
cumulated evidence from the Parents whb express ah 
interest in school functions and projects tend to become iilvdived with 
their children and their children's education. Similarly, parents who are 
active in school affairs tend tb becbme active in community affairs. 
Strategies for stimulating pareni^scl«M)l dqi^^^ can potentially benefit 
both the individual children of the concerned parents and the urban com- 
munity as a whole. 

_ 1*5®®''*??^^ literature offered strong siippbrt for this geheralizatibh, 
the case literature provided modest support, and the experts suggested 
weak support. An important clue to understanding the relationship be- 

P^_^®^^^^ invblveiheht and school success and to uhderstahdih^ . 
the variation in support for this geiie^*alization lies in the assertibh iiiade 
by several of the responding experts that parental involvement is 
necessary but in sufficient for school success. On its own, parental in- 
volvement is likely to influence parental attitude tbward school but is 
unlikely to affect student achievement unless other school variables are 
alsb manipulated. 



Conciusions 

This chapter has presented 12 generalizations describing factors 
yrban schbbl br program success. The generaliza- 

tions covered all six of the major school variable clusters. Hbwever, 
three of these clusters (leadership, teaching personnel, and curriculum 
arid ihstructibri) were bbvibtisly more directly related to school improve- 
ment and sch^ool3iiccess than w^ other three. Iri these areas the 
generalizations tended to be supported by ail three substudies. While 
\|ibt a recipe for program br schcK)l success, these variables might includp 
the components necessaiy to the_ (teyelopmeiit of pbterit strategies for 
improving urban schools. Any attempt to improve an urban elementary 
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school that does not attend to these elements can be expected to have 
less chance to succeed. Policy makers or external change 
use such an Inventory of variables to predict the. likelihood of success of 
their efforts and investments. _ 

In addition, the dat^ offer support for a focused approach to school im* 
prbvemeht. 'Twa of the 1^ generalizations ^ssocia^ed clarity aiid 
specificity of goals and objectives with positive outcomes. School im- 
provemeni efforts are more likely to be successful if they concentrate oh 
relatively harrow targets (^d clearly defined goals. As logic would dic- 
tate^ these successful ^rgeted ^ffqrts are generally directed toward the 
central problem facing; urban schools, i.e., improving student achieve- 
ment in reading ahd rhathematics. Hence, the data suggest that schools 
can be improved by fbcusihg available enerj^es and^esburces 
achievement in'^asic sfkills instead of expending such energies and 
resources on a wide range of activities. _ _ _ 

While successful intervehtiohs tend to focus dh well-defined goals, 
school Irhproverhent efforts are more Uh^^ ta^Ucceed if they invoive 
multiple tactics to attain the goals, the data support the argument that 
marshalling resources, i.e., -time, personnel, funds, training, and cur 
riculurh, to improve specific jbutcbrhes is associated with school success. 
This cbiicentfatiqn of efforts might be thought of as mounting a **criticai 
mass" of school or program resources to attain an incremental program 
gain. I : 

There are Ibgical rdatibhships a^mqhg the three cent^^ of 
variables worth attention, the leadership, teaching personnel, and cur- 
riculum/instruction components are obviously interdependent and could 
even be argued to have a quasi-sequential relationship. The major 
ele me rUs necessary for urban school success are interrelated variables 
that have debilitating effects if they are not in balance .and synergistic 
consequences if they are operating in harmony. For example, leader ef- 
fectiveness usually supports, but it may in some cases ufidem 
teaching effectiveness. Without support, teachers are placed in the posi- 
tion of "going it alone" in their own classrooms or creating an informal 
leadership group that can tuhctibh bh ah interdassrbbm br schcwl b^ 
Mbrebver, a positive change in leadership without resDurces to provide 
training or technical assistance or released time for planning to teachers 
can thwart the effectiveness of that leadership. Even the most 
charismatic, cbmmitted, best trained leader can be thwarted by resource 
deprivation. 

School improvement efforts in urban elementary schools should place 
the thrust of the intervehttoh closest to the point of effective ac^^ 
cbnclusibii is, in fact, a very simple notion: Principals tend to affect 
teachers; teachers affeci students. Assistance to individual students 
can be provided more effectively by adding a tutor than by manipulating 
class size. Gqnsideratibii shqul^d be g^^ improvement efforts 

not only to operating with clearly defined goals and specified targets but 
also to cohosh tra ting resources at the point in the school where they are 
mbst likely tb have the most in^mediate impact. 
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jCoUectiv^elyr the t^hr^ibm of^his studj^iridicate that the prog- 

noses for reform efforts in urban elementary education is promising, 
since there are urban elementaiy schools and programs that are achiev- 
ing the objectives posited by change agents and planners concerned with 
urban school iinprovement. Mor^^ and 
program characteristics of these maverick schools are neither so surpris- 
ing nor so different as to be considered unattainable by large numbers of 
urbaii ischbbls. 
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Appeaidix 
Data Sources and Search Strategies 



Studies were selected from the fbllbwiiig sources: 

1. AERA program abstracts, 1976-1978 

2. ERie files. 1966 to prjBsent _ _ 

3. Indiana yhiversit^ Educatibh Room card catalogue 

4. DATRIX files^l966 to present 

5: Education index - 'ii 

6. Smithsonian Science Ihforihatibh Exchange (SSIE) 

7. 'Citations and rofereiices frbiii aiiy or al! of the above 

Each data source was systematically searched for relevant material, as 
described below. 

AERA. The program abstracts were searched for presehtatibhs deal* 
ihg with urbaii elemenUtry sch<^^ Adsits and observational 

methodologies, and urban school' programs and program evaluations. 
Forty-nine requests for papers were mailed to individilal authors. Thirty- 
one authors respbhded with either the actual cbiiferehce paper o 
tidnal relevant; expanded, or updated mjatenal: The references and cita- 
tions from thesBL items yielded 95 additional titles. 

ERIC. The ERIC flies IResources in Edu^^^ 
in EducdHon) were searched Under the desciiptorsr urhiiiu^ducation^ 
teach, student, facilities, educational finance, resources, change,^ and im- 
provement. The. yield from, these, searches was approximately 7,500 
titles. Additional searches tinder the descnptbrs: ^rban schools, cbm^^ 
pensatdfy education; disadvantaged schools, and case studies yielded 
roughly 800 titles. _ 

Library Card Catalogue. The card catalogue was searched tinder the 
terms: effective, elementary schools; urban; and education; urban: This 
search yielded 1 7 titles. 

SSIE. Three searches using the following descnptbrs were completed: 
school social eilvironme^ in- 
vestigator's names, compensatory education, ethnography, urban 
education, high-achieving schools, and . effects of integration and cur- 
riculum develbpmeht bh achievement. Hiese searches yielded rbughly 
150 titles. " 

Education Index. This standard reference was searched from 1966 on 
under the descnptbrs: tirbah edticatibh, cbmpehsatbry edticatibh, and 
urban schools. These searches yielded rdugh^ 

t>ATRlX fileB. These ^es of dissertation ai3stracts were searched for 
case studies pertainlhg ohly to elemehtaiy schools or programs in urban 
areas, yielding abbtit 20 titles. 
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Note 1. Comparative Case Survey Checklist 



A: Background oti the Case Study Report 

Standard Bibliographic Entry: 

Author: - — — - 

Title: 



Publication Date: 



1. The m&in sponsor of the study was: 

l.t federal government agency 
1:2 private fbutidatibh 

1.3 SEA 

1.4 LEA : : 

1.5 university 

1.8 other-(specify) 

1.9 ho ihfbrmatibh 

2. The study was conducted by: 

2:1 federal gbverhitieht agency 
2-2 private research a^ 

2.3 regional educational laboratory 

2.4 LEA 

2.5 SEA 

2.6 uhiyersity 

2.8 ciher (specify) 

2.9 no information 

3: The study appeared in: 

?-i academic iournal J _ 

3.2 report to a. sponsoring agency ' 

3.3 book or published monograph 

. 3:4 paper delivered tb a cbhferehce 

3.5 newspaper or popular magazine 

3.6 dissertation 

3.8 other (specify) ^ ^ 
3:9 no information 





4. The study was conducted in: 

4:t 1915-29 

4.2 1971-74 

4.3 1967-70 

4.4 1963-66 

4.5 prior to 1963 
4:9 Tio information 

B. Background on the Case Study 
The study was conducted in ' 

5. The scope of the study was: 

5.1 national 

5.2 regional: 

5.3 statewide 

5.4 districtjs) 

specify number 

5.5 schooUs) 

specify number 

5.6 individual classrooms 
5.8 other (specify) 



6. The ethnic background of Che target population within the unit(s) of 
study was primarily (indicate all that apply): 

6.1 black 
6:2 Chicano- 

6.3 Puerto Ricah 

6.4 Indian 

6.5 Oriental ; 

6.6 white: 

6:8 dther(specify) : , 

6.9 no information 

7. Within the schooijsj, the emphasis was upon: 

7.1 the general student pbpulatibh 

_ :. Specjfied subgroups;, 

7.2 low achievers/remedial 
7:3 low income - 

7.8 other (specify) . ^ . 

7.9 no information 



8: if the target population included students, were they enrolled in: 

8.1 K through 6 

8.2 presdipoLkindei^arte^^ j[irst grade 

8.3 primary (K or 1 through 3) 

8:4 upper eleinenfary (4 through 6) 
8.5 middle school (5 through 8) 

8-8 other (specify) : 

8.9 no:rnfc>rinatiQn 

8.0 not applicable 

9. The primary siibject erhphasis (if any) was: 

9.1 all subjects. 

9:2 reading and language skills 
9.3 arithmetic 



0 
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9.4 arts and miisic 

9.5 physical education 

' 9.6 science: 1 : _ _ _ : :i 

9.7 social studiest including vocational and career education 

9:8 other^specily) 

9.9 lib informatioh 
9.0 not applicable 

C: Methodoiogicai Characteristics of the Case Study 

iO. The school or program being described is best typified as: 

10.1 an ongoing school or program in an: urban setting 

10:2 an ititervehtibn in a school or school program designed to effect 

positive performahce in an urban letting 
• 10.9 no information 

11: The organizational fo^s of the study is best typified as: 

ii-i ^:^S^^.^^h<>^J^}^ 

il._2 contrasting school sites^i.e., matched high- and low-achieving 

: schools : : f 

11:3 multiple high^achievixig sites 

11.4 multiple cantrastihg matched sites 

11.5 muLtipieJUgh-_and_ipv^ ^ 

11.6 single site, contrasting programs 
11:9 no information s 

Ua. The fck:u8 of the study was: 

11b:1 an urban elementary school 
lla.2 ah urban elementary program 
lla.3 ah urban school syatem 

i ia.4 the_in£^active effects _of specified independent/dependent 

variables iaan urban setting 
lla:8 other (specify) ^ ' ~ ■ " " 

ThiB variabM researcher to have an effect upon 

school/program outcomes were: 

12. Inadequately described to render a judgment on 13-15 below 

12.1 yes 

12.2 no 

If the answer to #12 was yes, omit items 13-15 below. 

13. Specified and distinguishable from the outcome measures 

13:1 yes 
13.2 ho 

14. Distmguishableih'pm r^^ might be presumed to ac- 
count for differences in outcome measures 

M.-^^es 
14.2 no' 

15: Expressed in operational terms and measured or observed systematically 

15.1 yes 

15.2 no 
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The variables employed by the researcher as outcome measures were: 

16. Inadequately described to render judgment on items 17 and 18 

16 1 yes 
16.2 no 

U the answer to 116 was yes, omit items 17 and 18 belbw; 

17. SpeciHed in operational terms 

17.1 yes 

17.2 no 

18. Measured or observed systcmacicaUy 

18.1 yes 

18.2 no 

The analytic techniques applied by the researcher (quantitative or qualitative) 
were: 



19. Inadequately described to render a judgment on items 20 through 22 

19.1 yes 

19.2 ho 

If the answer tp 019 above was yes* omit items 20 through 22 below. 

20. Specified in theVepbrt 

20.1 yes 
20:2 no 

21. Cbhsisteht with the data gatheriiig tools employed and the variables coh^ 
sidered 

21:1 yes 

21.2 lib 



22. Formal— i.e., could be replicated by other inquirers 

22.1 yes 

22.2 no 

23. The findings of this study appear to be generalizable to: 

23.1 a national ^pulatibn 

23.2 a regional ipopuiation 

23.3 a fltate population 

23.4 a district population 

23.5 a schbbl |x>pulatibh 

23.6 no external validity— i.e., a case study 

24. Some instances of exceptionality would be difficult to replicate in other 
sites because of obviously . Unique characteristics. This study is 

' characterized by: 

24.1 a unique client group, e.g., special education students 

24.2 a fnuque school orgaidzation feature, e:g., a model school untike- 
^ ly to be repUca^ 

24.3 a unique poUti<^ br histo 

24.4 inordinate concentration of funds and resources 

221 
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24.5 no unique characteristics 
24.8 other (specify) 



ocnenspecuy) 

24:9 inadequately* described to render a judgrhent bh items 1 through 
5 ibove 

25. The results of this ^tudy may have been influenced by intervening or con- 
Caminating variables not specified by the investigator(s) 

25.1 yes 

26.2 no 

26: My level of confidence in this study as a well-executed, well- reported 
study would best be described as: 

26.1 high 
26:2 medium 

26.3 low 



27. My level: of confidence in this study is: based upon the following assess- 
ment of the outatanding strengths and weaknesses of the inquiry (check 
only the items abbiilT which ybii feel strongly): 

27.1 dAtoiayiermg techniques i:i : _; i ::: : :: 

27.2 treatment of independent, dependent, and intervening variables 
27:3 analytic techniques 

27.4 geiieralizability of results , 

27.5 reporUng techniques 

27.8 other (specify) 



D. Nature of the Case Study 



28 . The_ study, repprtedi upon ^ jie ifoUpwing independen t : variable _ groups, 
which were. presumed or observed to have an effect on outcome variables 
(check all that apply) 

28.1 schppl pr^ro^amjM 

28.2 professional and/or paraprofessional personnel 
28:3 financial allocations to the unit 

28.4 cUniculum ahd/br ihstriictibh 

28.5 material resources ahd/br facilities 

28.6 community interaction(s),Kwith the school 

29: In gathering evidence on the independent variables, the inquirer 
eihplbyed (check all that apply): 

294_ observation 

29.2 interviews 
29:3- questibniiaires : 

29.4 previously published reports 

29.5 author's own experiences 

29.6 extant public records 
29:7 self report documents 

29.8 bther (specify) 

29.9 ho information 

30. If the inquirer used interviews to gather evidence, were they with: 

30.1 students 

30.2 teaches 

30.3 parents or community 

30.4 administrators 

30:8 bther (specify) 
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30 ? no information 

30.0 not applicable 

31: If the inquirer used questibiiiiaires, they were directed toward: 

31.1 students 

31.2 teachers 

31:3 parents di' cbmniuhlty 

31.4 adihihistrators 

31.8 oyierJsieciJyL 

3 r.9 no informa tion 

3t:D not applicable 



For Lte_xn_s_32_through:45, the variables analyzed in the cases may involve I) an in- 
tervention in a school or program designed toumprove the school; 2) a cbrh- 
panson of -high-- and- Ibw-achieVihg schools; or 3) simply aii urban elementary 
^hbol distinguished by some exceptiohal^performanc^^ is to 

be used to indicate the treatment of every variable listed on the chart. 

1:: Intervention: _ 

1.1 was rioted as a significant variable in this study 

1.2 was noted as imt hayin^^ significant variable 
1.9 no information in this variable 

2: Comparison: 

2.1 The sites were distinguishable in terms of this variable. 

2.2 There was no differen^^ on this variable. 
2.9 The sites were not compared on this variable. 

3: Naturally Occurring: 

3.1 This variable w^^^ 

3.2 This vanabieiwas: men as having not been significant in the per- 
formance of the school. . . 

3:9 This Variable was not mentioned. 

School Leadership 

32. The school principal: 

32.1 leadership style: 

32.1.1 leadership conU^nt emphasis 

: 32.1.2 leadership process emphasis 

■ 32:2 personal characteristics 

32.3 prbfessibhal characteristics 

32.4 tenure in posit^^ 

32.5 attitudea/phiiosophy toward urban education and urban children 



33. Prihcipalship— the position: 

33.1 quantitative adequacy of administrative staffing 
33:2 autonomy of decision making 

33.3 ihtraschbbl shared decision making 

34. Nondesignated leadership: 

34:1 teacher leaders - ■ 

34.2 outside leaders from w^^^ school district 

34.3 commumt3^ or_parent lead 

34.4 eztradistrict leadership 

34.5 extraschool, intracommuaity leadership 
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Professional and Paraprofessionai Personnel 



35. Training: 

35.1 target 

35.1.1 affective 

35.1.2 skills or cbiiteht 

35.1.3 Enana^ment ^ 

35.1.4 specific innovation 
35:2 structure 

35.2.1 teacher cehter 

35.2.2 uniyersity 

35.i2.3 other intradistrict training or resource centers 

36. Supplementary staff: 

36.1 paraprofessionalpersbhhel: 
36.1.1 number of 

36:1:2 use of 

36.2 ihtraschobl consultative or specialized personnel. e:g:, reading 
consultant 

36.3 extraschogii^onsuitative.pr specialized personnel 
36:4 regular classroom teachers 

37. Personnel orgahizatioh; 

37.1 personal characteristics 

37.2 prbfesjgidnal characteristics 

37.3 special emphasis in use of teacher time 



Finance 

38. School support level: 

38.1 intracUstrjct budgetary. aUqca^ticm to the school 

38.2 extzadistrict budgetary allocation to the school 
38:2.1 cost sharing _ 

38.2.2 assumption of costs 

Curriculum and Instruction 

39. Emphases: 

39.1 cpntent;^ 

39.1.1 reading 
39:1:2 math 

39.1.3 other (specify) 

39.2 objectives : 

3_9,2.i achleyejneiit 

39.2.2 school pride 

39.2.3 self-concept 

39.3 students : - 

39.3.1 general student population 

39.3.2 low achievers 

39.3.3 tow income 



40. Structure: 



40.1 graded, self-contained 
40:2 open 
4D.3 ungraded 

40.4 fundamental ^ 

40.5 other jspecifyj ■. ^ 
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41. Processes: 



41.1 individualized instruction 

41.2 behavior modification 

41.3 mas t©ry ieaming 

41.4 programzned instruction 

41.5 grbupiri^trackihe: 

41.6 other {specify) -- - - 

Resources and Fadllties 

42. Types; 

42.1 instructional hardware: 
42:1.1 TV- 

42.1.2 CAI 

42.0 Qthftr — 

42.2 mstructional software, e.g.. library books, texts, etc: 

42.3 physical plant 

42:4 community resources 

43. Targets: 

43:1 students x: 

43.1.1 all students 

43.1.2 low achievers 

43.1.3 iow income 

43.2 subjects 

Coin iii unity 

44. Frequency of contact between school and parents: 

44.1 high 

44.2 some 

44.3 low 

45: Types of school-roiximuhity contacts ^ 

45.1 Ppl|c|es/programs encouraging or facilitating general contacts 

45.2 policies/procedures for involvement of parents in decision mak- 

_ 1 ing 

45.3 programs of parent instruction and training 

45.4 schcHol outreach programs, _ _ 

45.5 cpnmiunity use of school facilities 

£: Oatcom^s 

46. The study investigated or documented school or program effects of the 
following types: 

46:1 student achieverneht 

46.2 student attitudes ipwar 

46.3 student sejf-concept as iearner 

46.4 teacher attitude toward students as learners 

46.5 teacher morale 

46.6 community or parent attitudes toward school 

46.8 other (specify) — -. — 



47. For items ^8 through 5^ case may involve 1) ah intervention; 2) a 
comparison; or 3) a naturajiy_ occurring exceptibhal urban elemehtary 
school: Use the foUowing code to record the evidence of achievement: 



1. 


Intervention 


i.i 


increased 


1.2 


no significant difference 


1.3 


decreased 


1.9 


hot niehtibhed 


2. 


Comparison 


2.1 


higher 


2.2 


same 


2.3 


lower 


2.9 


not mentioned 


3. 


Natural- , 


3.1 


higher thah "hbrmal" 


3.2 


normal 


3.3 


less than "normal" 


3.9 


not mentioned 



49. Studeht attitudes toward school 

60. Student self-concept as learner 

51. Teacher attitude toward student as learner 

52. Teacher morale 

53. Parent attitudes toward school 

54. Other (specify) ~ ■ 

The outcomes noted initems 48 through H may be bas^ on a yari^^^^ of sources 
of evidehce. Indicate for each source of evidence in items 55it_hrough 61 the ap- 
propriate outcome variable's)— according to the following code: 



I. student perfbrmance 
2: student attitude 

3. student self-concept 

4. teacher attitude 

5. teacher morale 

6. parent attitude 

7: parent involvement 

8. bther (specify) _ 

9. no ihformatibh 



Outcome Variables 



48: 



Student performance: 



48.1 in bhe subject area 

48.2 in two subject areas 



48.3 in several subject areas 




66. Teats: 

66.1 standardized 
.66.2 textbook 

66.3 teacher or Ipcal-deveioped 

55.4 project specific 



56. Teacher grades 

67. Qaestionnaires or opinionnaires from: 

67.1 students 

67.2 teachers:. :: 

57.3 parents or commanity 

57.4 administrators 



68. interviews with: 



59. Observation 

60. School or district recbrds^e.g., of absenteeism, vandalism 
61: Assertion by author 



58:1 stadents 

58.2 teachers 

68.3 parents or cbraihuhity 



68.4 administrators 
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Note 2: Responses to Selected Background 



Information Items 



Number of Responaes 
CertalD Likely 

1. The atudy was conducted In: 



. I. 1975-79 8 2 

2: 1971-74 31 3 

3.1967^70 10 i 

4. 1963-66 1 2 

5. prior to 1963 ' 0 0 

6. no information 0 0 

U. The rhaiii apbhsor of the study was: 

1. federal government agency 21' 3 

2: private foundation * l i 

3. SEA 4 1 

4. LEA 17 3 

5. umyersity:.: 8 3 

6. ot|ier (specify) 1 0 

7. no iiifbrmaCibh ; 3 0 



111. The study was conducted by: ' 

1: federal government agency 0 0 

2. private reseaith a^^ 13 0 

3. re^ohal educational laboratory 2 0 

4. Lea ^ ^0 1 

• 5. SEA 3 1 

6: uiiiveraity 13 1 

7. other (specify) 9 i 

8. no information - 0 d 

iv. The study appeared in: 

1. academic journal 8 6 

2. ' report ta a i_spp_n3pring agency 29 2 

3. book or published monograph 7 1 
4: paper delivered to a cbtiferehce 4 1 

5. newspaper or popular magazine 0 0 

6. dissertation 3 0 

7. other: (specify) 4 0 

8. no information 0 0 



2. 
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Note 3: Namber iind Type ot Indepeodent Variables 
Reported Significant by Study 





i 




3 


4 


5 


6 




Leadership 


Personnel 


Finance 


Curriculum 


Resources 


Community 


Numtier of 










and 


and 


inter- 


variables 










ihst ruction 


facilities 


actilDhs 


reported 
















significant" 


1. 




X 


X 


X 






3 


2. 




X 


X 


X 




X . 


4^ 


3: 




X 


X 


X 




X 


4 


4. 






X 




X 




2 


5. 


X 










X 


2 


6. 
7; 




X 

\l 


X 


X 


X 




4 
1 


8. 


X 


X 


X 






X 


4 


9. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


6 


10. 




X 


X 


X 




X 


4 


It. 








X 






i 


12. 


X 


X 


X 


X 






4 


13. 




X 


X 


X 




X 


4 


14. 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


5 


15. 


X 






X 




X 


3 


16: 




X 


X 








3 


17. 




X 




X 






2 


18. 


X 


X 




X 




X 


4 


1?- 




X 


X 


X 


X 




4 


20. 




X 




X 


X 


X 


4 


2i; 




X 




X 






2 


22. 




X 


X 


X 






3 


23. 


X 


X 




X 






3 


24. 




X 


X 


X 






3 


25; 














1 


26. 


X 


X 








X 


3 


27. 




X 


X 


X 


X 




4 


26. 




X 




X 






- 2 


29. 




X 




X 






2 


3o; 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


6 


31. 


X 


X 




X 




X 


4 


32. 






X 


X 


"X 


X 


4 


33. 


X 






X 






2 ; 


34. 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


6 


35. 




X 


X 


X 


X 




4 


36. 




X 




X 


X 




3 


37. 




X 




X 


X 




3 


38. 


X 


X 








X 


i 


39: 








X 


X 




2 


40. 


X 


X 




X 






3 


41. 


X 


X 


X 


X 




X 


5 


42. 




X 


X 


X 




X 


4 


43; 




x • 


X 


X 




x 


4 


44. 




X 


X 


X 


X 




4 


45. 




X 


X 


X 




X 


4 


46. 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


5 


47. 




X 


X 


X 






3 


48: 




X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


5 



(cdntlhued on page 224) 

•the numbers reflect the major categories of variables described arid riot the numbers < 
specific variables described within each category. 



1 

Leade 



rshlp 



Personnel 



49. 
50. 
St. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56: 
57. 
58. 
59. 



_3___ 
Finance 



4 

Curriculum 

ana 
ihstructibh 

X 
X 
X 



___6 6 

Resources Community Number of 
and inter- variables 

lacilities actidris i'epbrted 
significant* 

2 



Total 21 



47 



34 



51 



24 



29 



"The numbers^efLecnhe jTiajor categories of variables described and not the number di 
specific variables described within each category. 

Note 4: Number and Tyjie of Deperiderif Variables 
investigated by Study 





1 


2 


3 






Studeint 


Student 




■ Achieve- 


Altitudes 


Self- 




ment 


Toward 


Concept 






School 




t. 




X 




2; 








3. 








4. 


X 






5. 


X ■ 






6. 


X 






7.; 


X 






8. 








9. 


X 






10. 


X 


X 




11: 


X 


X 


X 


12. 


X 


X 


X 


13. 


X 
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